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Marseilles, who landed at various points upon 
the coast, found it a cold, savage region of 
lakes, forests, marshy jungles, and sandy wastes. 
A shaggy tribe peopled it, of semi-barbarians, 
almost as wild as the bears, wolves, and swine 
which roamed their forests. As the centuries 
rolled on, centuries of which, in these remote 
regions, history takes no note, but in which the 
gloomy generations came and went, shouting, 
fighting, weeping, dying, gradually the aspect 
of a rude civilization spread over those dreary 
solitudes. ‘The savage inhabitants, somewhat 
tamed, increased in numbers, and there ap- 
peared a tall and manly race of fair complex- 
ion, light hair, stern aspect, great physical 
strength, and very formidable in battle. 

Still centuries elapsed, leaving little for his- 
tory to record but war and woe. Fierce tribes 
swept in all directions. Battle was life’s great 
business. Man, ignorant, degraded, brutal, 
could have had but few if any joys. Perhaps, 
through his degradation, his woes were only 
such as beasts feel. By cegrees, from this 
chaos, a certain kind of governmental order 
emerged, Small tribes became united under 
powerful chieftains. Kings arose. There were 
all varieties of political organizations, duke- 
doms, principalities, marquisates, and elector- 
ates. It is recorded that Adalbert, bishop of 
Prag, about the year 997, with two companions, 
as apostles of Christianity, first penetrated these 
wilds, Like Christian heroes they went, with 
staff and scrip, regardless of danger. The 


bishop was fifty years of age, and his gray 


hairs floated in the breeze. As he landed a 
stout savage struck him with the flat of his oar, 
and sent him headlong to the ground. 

The zealous bishop, perhaps not unwilling 
to secure the crown of martyrdom, pressed on, 
preaching the Gospel, in face of prohibitions 
and menaces, until he entered one of the sacred 
inclosures which was a sanctuary of the idols of 
these heathen. The priests rushed upon him, 
endeavored to drive him out, and struck him 
with a dagger in the back of his neck. He ut- | 
tered but one cry, ‘‘ Jesus receive me!” and | 
stretching out his arms fell with his face to the 
ground, and lay dead there ‘in the form of a 
crucifix.” The place is yet pointed out where 
Adalbert fell. Still the seeds of Christianity 
were sown. Other missionaries followed. Idol- | 
atry disappeared, ‘and the realm became nom- | 
inally Christian, Revealed religion introduced | 
increased enlightenment and culture, though | 
there still remained much of the savagery of 
ancient days. 

When the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was presented to Europe, and was reject- 
ed by Italy, France, Austria, and Spain, it was 
accepted, though not unanimously, yet very 
generally, by the inhabitants of this wild re- 
gion. In the year 1700 there was, in the 
midst of the realm of which we are about to 
write, and which is now called Prussia, a prov- 
ince then known as the Marquisate of Branden- 
burg. It embraced a little over fifteen thou- | 


sand square miles, being about twice as large 
as the State of Massachusetts, It was one of 
the electorates of Germany, and the elector or 
marquis, Frederick, belonged to the renowned 
family of Hohenzollern. ‘To the east of Bran- 
denburg there was a duchy called Prussia. 
This duchy, in some of the political agitations 
of the times, had been transferred to the mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. ‘The elector of Bran- 
denburg, Frederick, an ambitious man, rejoic- 
ing in the extent of his domain, which was 
large for a marquisate though small for a mon- 
archy, obtained from the emperor of Germany 
its recognition as a kingdom, and assumed the 
title of Frederick I, of Prussia. Many of the 
proud monarchies of Enrope did not conceal 
the contempt with which they regarded this 
petty kingdom. They received the elector into 
their society very much as haughty nobles, 
proud of a long line of illustrious ancestry, 
would receive a successful merchant who had 
purchased a title. Frederick himself was 
greatly elated with the honor he had attained, 
and his subjects shared with him in his exulta- 
tion. 

Berlin was the capital of Brandenburg. 
Konigsberg, an important sea-pcrt on the Bal- 
tic, nearly five hundred miles east of Berlin, 
was the capital of the Prussian duchy. The 
ceremony of coronation took place at Kénigs- 
berg. The road, for most of the distance, was 
through a very wild, uncultivated country. 
Eighteen hundred carriages, with thirty thou- 
sand post-horses, were provided to convey the 
court to the scene of coronation. Such a cay- 
alcade was never beheld in those parts before. 
The carriages moved like an army, in three 
divisions of six hundred each. Volumes have 
been written descriptive of the pageant. It is 
said that the diamond buttons on the king's coat 
cost seven thousand five hundred dollars each. 
The streets were not only tapestried with the 
richest cloth of the most gorgeous colors, but 
many of them were softly carpeted for the feet 
of the high-born men and proud dames who 
contributed, by their picturesque costume, to 
the brilliance of the spectacle. Frederick, with 
his own hands, placed the crown upon his brow. 
Thus was the kingdom of Prussia ushered into 
being at the close of the year 1700, 
XFrederick I. had a son, Frederick William, 
then twelve years of age. He accompanied his 
father upon this coronation tour. As heir to 
the throne he was called the Crown Prince. 


His mother was a Hanoverian princess, a sister 


of the elector George of Hanover, who subse- 
quently became George 1. of England, George 
I, did not sueceed to the British crown until 
the death of Anne, in 1714. When Frederick 
William was but five years of age he had been 
taken by his mother to Hanover, to visit her 
brother, then the elector, George had two 
children—a little girl, named Sophie Dorothee, 
a few months older than Frederick William, 
and a son, who subsequently became George IT. 
of England. The two boys did not love each 





other. They often 
quarreled. Though 
Frederick William 
was the younger, it 
is said that on one 
occasion he severely 
beat his cousin, the 
future king of En- 
gland, causing the 
blood to flow freely. 
He developed a very 
energetic but un- 
amiable character. 
Among other anec- 
dotes, illustrative of 
his determined spirit, 
it is recorded that at 
one time, during this 
visit, his governess 
ordered some task 
which he was un- 
willing to perform. 
The headstrong boy 
sprang out of the 
third story window of 
the castle, and, cling- 
ing to the sill with 
his hands, threatened 
to let himself drop. 
The terrified Ma- 
dame Montbail was 
thus brought to 
terms.' 

Sophie Dorothee 
was a very pretty 
child. The plan was 
probably already con- 
templated by the pa- 
rents that the two 
should be married 
in due time. Soon 
after this Frederick 
William lost his mother, and with her all of a 
mother’s care and gentle influences. Her place 
was taken by a step-mother, whose peevishness 
and irritability soon developed into maniacal 
insanity. When Frederick William was eight- 
een years of age he was allowed to choose be- 
tween three princesses for his wife. He took 
his pretty cousin, Sophie Dorothee. They were 
married with great pomp on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1706. 

A son was born and died. A daughter came, 
Wilhelmina, Buta daughter could not inherit 
the crown. Another son was born and died. 
There was great anxiety at court, from fear 
that the direct line of succession might not be 
preserved. But on the 24th of January, 1712, 
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1 “He got no improvement in breeding, as we inti- 
mated; none at all: fought on the contrary with his 
young cousin, afterward our George IL, a boy twice 
his age, though of weaker bone, and gave him a 
bloody nose, to the scandal and consternation of the 
French Protestant gentlemen and court dames in their 
stiff silks. ‘Ahee your electoral highness!’ This had 
been a rough unruly boy from the first discovery of 
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him."—Car.yir. 
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BAPTISM OF FREDERICK. 
when the monarchy was but tweive years old, 
the little prince was born who subsequently ob- 
tained such renown as Frederick the Great. 
The king, his grandfather, was aged and in- 
firm. The excessive joy with which he greeted 
little Fritz, as he fondly called 
cordially reciprocated throughout the Prussian 
nation. The realm blazed with bonfires and 
illuminations, and resounded wiih every dem- 
onstration of public joy. The voung prince 
was christened with great pomp, Charles Fred- 
erick. The emperor, Charles VI., was present 
on the occasion, and in the soleimnities there 
were blended the most imposing civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical rites, The baptism teok place 
on the 81st of January, 1712, when the babe was 
a week old. The young prince subsequently 
dropped the name of Charles, and Frederick be- 
came his sole designation, Wilhelmina, Fred- 
erick’s sister, was about three years older than 
himself. We shall have frequent occasion to 
allude to her in the course of this history, as 
between her and her brother there sprang up a 
warm attachment, which was of life-long con- 


the child, was 
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tinuance, Ten children were subsequently born 
to the royal pair, fourteen in all, most of whom 
attained mature years. 

Frederick William, the Crown Prince, was at 
the time of the birth of his son Frederick twen- 
ty-four years of age. He was a very peculiar 
man, sturdy and thick-set in figure, of strong 
mental powers, but quite uneducated: He was 
unpolished in manners, rude in his address, 
honest and sincere, a stern, persevering worker, 
despising all luxurious indulgence, and excess- 
ively devoted to the routine of military duties, 

The king, Frederick I., had for some time 
been in a feeble state of health. The burden 
of life had proved heavier than he was able to 
bear. His wife was crazed, his home desolate, 
his health broken, and many mortifications and 
disappointments had so crushed his spirits that 





he had fallen into the deepest state of melan- 
choly. As he was sitting alone and sad in a 
chill morning of February, 1713, gazing into 
the fire, absorbed in painful musings, suddenly 
there was a crash of the glass door of the apart- 
ment. His frenzied wife, half-clad, with di- 
sheveled hair, having escaped from her keepers, 
came bursting through the shattered panes. 
Her arms were gashed with the glass, and she 
was in the highest state of maniacal excitement. 
The shock proved a death-blow to the infirm old 
king. He was carried to his bed, which he never 
left, dying in a few days. His grandson Fred- 
erick was then fourteen months old. 

Frederick William was too stern a man to 
shed many tears over his father’s death. The 
old king was ostentatious in his tastes, fond of 
parade and splendor. The son had almost an 
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insane contempt for all court etiquette and all 
the elegancies of life. As he stood by his fa- 
ther’s dying bed his unamiable, rugged nature 
developed itself in the disgust, almost rage, with 
which he regarded the courtly pageantry with 
which the expiring monarch was surrounded. 
The remains of the king were allowed to be 
conveyed to the tomb with that pomp which 
had been dear to him while living. 

But immediately after these ceremonies were 
over the new monarch, who assumed the crown 
with the title of Frederick William, not with 
that of Frederick IT., to the utter consternation 
of the court, dismissed nearly every honorary 
official of the palace, from the highest dignitary 
to the humblest page. His flashing eyé and 
determined manner were so appalling that no 
one ventured to remonstrate. A clean sweep 
was made, so that the household was reduced 
to the lowest footing of economy consistent with 
the supply of indispensable wants. Eight serv- 
ants were retained at six shillingsa week. His 
father had thirty pages. 
but three. There were one thousand saddle- 
horses in the royal stables, Frederick William 
kept thirty. Three-fourths of the names were 
struck from the pension-list. Thus rigidly the 


king went on through every department of ad- 
ministrative and household expenses, until they 
were reduced to below a fifth of what they had 
been under his father. 

For twenty 


even years this strange man 
reigned. He was like no other monarch. 
Great wisdom and shrewdness were blended 
with unutterable folly and almost maniacal 
madness. ‘Though a man of strong powers of 
mind, he was very illiterate, He certainly had 
some clear views of political economy. Car- 
lyle says of him, “ His semi-articulate papers 
and rescripts on these subjects are still almost 
worth reading by a lover of genuine human tal- 
ent in thedumb form, For spelling, grammar, 
penmanship, and composition they resemble no- 
thing else extant—are as if done by the paw of 
a bear; indeed the utterance generally sounds 
more like the growling of a bear than any thing 
that could be handily spelled or parsed, But 
there is a decisive human sense in the heart of 
it; and there is such a dire hatred of empty 
bladders, unrealities, and hypocritical forms 
and pretenses, which he calls wind and hum- 
bug, as is very strange indced,” 


All were dismissed | 





pleased him, He was thoroughly an arbitrary 
king, ruling at his sovereign will, and disposing 
of the liberty, the property, and the | 

subjects at his pleasure. Every ye: 
accumulating large masses of coin, 

deposited iy barrels in the cellar of i 

He had no powers of graceful s; 

spent his energetic, joyless life in x 
and growling. 

The Prussian Minister, baron Polluitz, in a 
letter from Berlin, dated June 6, 1729, writes: 
“The king's prime minister is the king himself, 
who is informed of every thing and is desirous 
to know every thing, He gives great applica- 
tion to business, but does it with extraordinary 
ease; and nothing escapes his penetration nor 
his memory, which is a very happy one. No 
sovereign in the world is of more easy access, 
his subjects being actually permitted to write 
to him without any other formality than super- 
scribing the letter To the King. By writing un- 
derneath, Zo be delivered into his Majesty's own 
hands, one may be sure that the king receives 
and reads it, and that the next post he will an- 
swer it, either with his own hands or by his sec- 
retary. These answers are short, but peremp- 
tory. There is no town in all the king of Prus- 
sia's dominions, except Neufchatel, where he 
has not been; no province which he does not 
know full well; nor a court of justice but he is 


es of his 
he was 
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; palace, 
ch, but 
rumbling 


| acquainted with its chief members.” 


His energy inspired the whole kingdom and | 
paved the way for the achievements of his son. 


The father created the machine with which the 
son attained such wonderful results. He com- 
muted the old feudal service into a fixed money 
payment. - He goaded the whole realm into in- 
dustry, compelling even the apple- women to 
knit at the stalls. The crown lands were care- 
fully farmed out, He drained bogs, planted 
colonies, established manufactures, and in ev- 
ery way encouraged the use of Prussian prod- 
ucts, He carried with him invariably a stout 
ratan cane, Upon the slightest provocation, 
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Fully conscious that the respect which would 
be paid to him as a European sovereign greatly 
depended upon the number of men he could 
bring into the field of battle, Frederick William 
devoted untiring energies to the creation of an 
army, By the most severe economy, watching 
with an eagle eye every expenditure, and bring- 
ing his endgel down mercilessly upon the shoul- 
ders of every loiterer, he succeeded in raising 
and maintaining an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men; seventy-two thousand being field 
troops, and thirty thousand in garrison.’ He 
drilled these troops as troops were never drilled 
before, Regardless himself of comfort, insens- 
ible to fatigue, dead to affection, he created 
perhaps the most potent military machine earth 
has ever known. Prussia was an armed camp. 
The king prized his soldiers as a misex prizes 
his gold coin, and was as unwilling to expose 
them to any danger as the miser is to hazard his 
treasures, War would thin his regiments, soil 
his uniforms, destroy his materiel. He hated 
war. But his army caused Prussia to be +e- 
spected. If needful he could throw one hun- 
dred thousand of the best drilled and best fur- 
nished troops in Europe, like a catapult, upon 
any point. Unprincipled monarchs would think 
twice before they would encroach upon a man 
thus armed. 

There was but one short war in which Fred- 
erick William engaged during his reign of twen- 
ty-seven years, That was with Charles XII. of 


1 Gestdndnisse eines Cisterreichischen Veterans, i. p. 


like a madman, he would thrash those who dis- | 64. 
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Sweden. 
it the Prussian king returned victorious. The 
demands of Frederick William were not un- 
reasonable. As he commenced the brief cam- 
paign, which began and ended with the siege of 
Stralsund, he said: ‘‘ Why will the very king 
whom I most respect compel me to be his 
enemy?” In his characteristic farewell order 
to his ministers he wrote: ‘‘ My wife shall be 
told of all things, and counsel asked of her. 
And as I am a man, and may be shot dead, I 


| From Berlin, 


command you and all to take care of Fritz, as | 


God shall reward you. 


And I give you all, wife | 


to begin with, my curse that God may punish | 


you in time and eternity if you do not, after my 
death, bury me in the vault of the palace church 
at Berlin, And you shall make no grand to-do 
on the oceasion. On your body and life no 


festivals and ceremonials, except that the regi- | 


ments, one after the other, fire a volley over me. 
I am assured that you will manage every thing 
with all the exactness in the world, for which 
I shall ever, zealously, as long as I live, be your 
friend.” 

The king was scrupulously clean, washing 
five times a day. He would allow no drapery, 
no stuffed furniture, no carpets in his apart- 
ments. They caught dust. He sat upon a 
plain wooden chair. 


_ farmer, of roast beef, despising all delicacies. 
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It lasted but a few manhe, and from | the streets, was as marked an object as an ele- 


| phant would have been. Every one instantly 
recognized him, and many fled at his approach, 
One day he met a pale, threadbare young man, 
who was quietly passing him, when the king 
stopped, in his jerking gait, and demanded, in 
his coarse, rapid utterance, ‘‘ Who are you?” 
“Tam a theological student,” the young man qui- 
etly replied. ‘‘ Where from ?” added the king. 
"was the response. ‘From Ber- 
lin?” the king rejoined; *‘ the Berliners are all 
a good-for-nothing set.” ‘Yes, your Majesty, 
that is true of many of them,” the young man 
added ; ‘** but I know of two exceptions.” ‘Of 
two?” responded the king; ‘* which are they ?” 
**Your Majesty and myself,” the young man 
replied. The king burst into a good-humor- 
ed laugh, and, after having the young man 
sarefully examined, assigned him to a chap- 
lainey. 

The French Minister at the court of Berlin, 
count Rothenburg, was a Prussian by birth. 


| He was a man of much diplomatic ability, and 


| a very accomplished gentleman. 


Having spent 
much of his life in Paris he had acquired the 


| polished manners of the French court, and 


He ate roughly, like a | 


wore the costume appropriate to the Tuileries 
and Versailles. He and his associates in the 
embassy attracted much attention as they ap- 


| peared in their cocked hats, flowing wigs, laced 


His almost invariable dress was a close mili- | 
| king, in his homespun garb, was apprehensive 


tary blue coat, with red cuffs and collar, buff 
waistcoat and breeches, and white linen gai- 
ters to the knee. 
his loins, and, as we have 
bamboo cane ever in his hand. 


said, a stout ratan or 
A well-worn, 


A sword was belted around | 


battered, triangular hat covered his head. He | 


walked rapidly through the streets which sur- 
rounded his palaces at Potsdam and Berlin. 
If he met any one who attracted his attention, 
male or female, he would abruptly, menacingly 
inquire, ‘* Who are you?” 
he has been known to hit over the head with 
his cane, exclaiming, ‘‘ Home, you rascal, and 
go to work.” If any one prevaricated or hesi- 
tated he would sternly demand, ‘* Look me in 
the face.” If there were still hesitancy, or the 
king were dissatisfied with the answers, the one 
interrogated was lucky if he escaped without a 
caning. 

The boorish king hated the refinement and 
polish of the French. If he met a lady in rich 
attire, she was pretty sure to be radely assail- 
ed; and a young man fashionably dressed could 
hardly escape the cudgel if he came within reach 


coats, and other gorgeous trimmings. The 


that the example so obnoxious to him might 
spread. 

There was to be a grand review on the pa- 
rade-ground just out from Berlin, at which the 
French embassy was to be present. The king 
caused a party equal in number, composed of 
the lowest of the people, to be dressed in an 


| enormous exaggeration of the French costume. 


A street lounger | 


Their cocked hats were nearly a yard in diam- 
eter. Immense wigs reached to their heels; 
and all other parts of the French court costume 
were caricatured in the most grotesque manner 
possible. As soon as the French embassy ap- 


| peared there was a great sound of trumpets and 


of the king’s arm, The king, stalking through | 





1 “When his Majesty took a walk, every human 
being fled before him, as if a tiger hac broken loose 
from a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street, he 
gave her a kick, and told her to go home and mind 
her brats. If he saw a clergyman staring at the sol- 
diers, he admonished the reverend gentleman to be- 
take himself to study and prayer, and enforced this 
pious advice by a sound caning administered on or 
spot. But it was in his own house that he was mos 
unreasonable and ferocious. His palace was hell, aa 
he the most execrable of filends.”—Macavtay. 


| taste for soldiering. 


| every inch a soldier. 


martial bands from another part of the field, 
and these harlequins were brought forward to 
the gaze of every eye, and conspicuously to the 
view of count Rothenburg and his compan- 
ions. Military discipline prevented any out- 
burst of derisive laughter. Perfect silence 
reigned. The king sat upon his horse as 
stolid and grim as fate. Count Rothenburg 
yielded to this gross discourtesy of the king, 
and ever after, while he remained in Berlin, 
wore a plain German costume, 

Frederick William was very anxious that lit- 
tle Fritz should be trained to warlike tastes and 
habits; that, like himself, he should scorn all 
effeminacy ; that, wearing homespun clothes, 
eating frugal! food, despising all pursuits of 
pleasure and all literary tastes, he should be 
But, to the bitter disap- 
pointment of the father, the child manifested no 
He was gentle, affection- 
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ate, fond of books and music,’ and with an al- 
most feminine love clung to his sister. The 
stern old king was not only disappointed, but 
angered. ‘These were qualities which he deem- 
ed unmanly, and which he thoroughly despised. 

One day the father, returning home, found, 
to his inexpressible delight, little Fritz strutting 
about beating a drum, with Wilhelmina march- 
ing by his side. The king could scarcely re- 
strain his joy. At last the military element 


1 “Tt was the queen-mother who encouraged the 
prince in his favorite amusement, and who engaged 


musicians for his service. But so necessary was se- 
crecy in all these negotiations that if the king, his 
father, had discovered he was disobeyed, all these 
sons of Apollo would have incurred the danger of be- 
ing hanged. The prince frequently took occasion to 


meet his musicians a-hunting, and had his concerts | 


either in a forest or cavern.”—Bvurney, Present State 
of Music in Germany, ii. 189, 


LITTLE DRUMMER. 


| was being developed in his child. He hastened 
with the tidings to his wife, whom he called by 
the pet name of ‘‘ Feekin”—a word apparently 
coined from Sophie. The matter was talked 
about all over the palace. A painter was sent 
for to transfer the scene to canvas, This pie- 
ture, greatly admired, still hangs upon the walls 
of the Charlottenburg palace. Of this picture 
Carlyle writes: ‘‘ Fritz is still, if not in ‘long- 
clothes,’ at least in longish and flowing clothes 
of the petticoat sort, which look as of dark blue 
velvet, very simple, pretty, and appropriate; in 
a cap of the saine; has a short raven’s feather 
in the cap, and looks up with a face and eyes. 
full of beautiful vivacity and child's enthusiasm, 
one of the beautifulest little figures, while the 
| little drum responds to his bits of drumsticks. 
| Sister Wilhelmina, taller by some three years, 
| looks on in pretty, stooping attitude, and with 
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THE ARSENAL, 


a graver smile. Blackamoor and room-furni- 
ture elegant enough; and finally the figure of 
a grenadier on guard, seen far off through an 
open window, make up the back-ground,” 

The early governess of little Fritz was a 
French lady of much refinement and culture, 
Madame Racoule. She was in entire sympa- 
thy with her pupil. Their tastes were in har- 
mony. Fritz became as familiar with the 
French language as if it were his mother tongue, 
Probably through her influence he acquired that 
fondness for French literature and that taste 
for French elegance which continued with him 
through life. 

When the child was but six years of age his 
father organized a miniature soldiers’ company 
for him, consisting of one hundred lads. Grad- 
ually the number was increased to three hun- 
dred. The band was called “The Crown 
Prince Cadets.” A very spirited, mature boy 
of seventeen, named Rentzel, was drill sergeant, 
while an experienced colonel was appointed 
commander-in-chief. Fritz was very thorough- 
ly instructed in his duties, and was furnished 
with a military dress, almost the fac-siraile of 
that which his father wore. An arsenal was 
also provided for the child on the palace grounds 
at Potsdam, where he mounted batteries and 
practiced gunnery with small brass ordnance. 
Nothing was omitted which could inspire the 
prince with military enthusiasm, and render 
him skillful in the art of war. A Prussian gen- 
tleman of letters testifies as follows respecting 
Fritz in his seventh year: 
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“The Crown Prince 
manifests in this tender 
age an uncommon capac- 
ity, may, we may say, 
something quite extraor- 
dinary. He is a most 
alert and vivacious prince. 
He has fine and spright- 
ly manners, and shows a 
certain kindly sociality, 
and so affectionate a dis- 
position that all things 
may be hoped of him. 
The French lady who has 
had charge of him hither- 
to can not speak of him 
without enthusiasm. ‘He 
is a little angel,’ she is 
wont to say. He takes 
up and learns whatever 
is placed before him with 
the greatest facility.” 

When Fritz was seven 
years of age he was taken 
from the care of his fe- 
male teachers and placed 
under tutors who had 
been carefully selected 
for him. They weve all 
military officers who had 
won renown on fields of 
blood. The first of these 
was M. Duhan, a French gentleman of good 
birth and acquirements, He was but thirty 
years of age. By his accomplishments he 
won the esteem, and by his amiability tae 
love, of his pupil. Count Finkenstein, the 
second, was a veteran general, sixty years old, 
who also secured the affections of little Fritz. 
Colonel Kalkstein was twenty-eight years of 
age. He was a thorough soldier and a man of 
honor. For forty years, until his death, he re- 
tained the regards of his pupil, who was ever 
accustomed to speak of him as ‘“‘my master 
Kalkstein.” In the education of the young 
prince every thing was conducted in accord- 
ance with the most inflexible routine. From 
the minute directions given to the teachers, in 
a document drawn up by the father, bunglingly 
expressed and wretchedly spelled, we cull out 
the following: 

‘My son must be impressed with love and 
fear of God, as the foundation of our temporal 
and eternal welfare. No false religions or sects 
of Atheist, Arian, Socinian, or whatever name 
the poisonous things have, which can so easily 
corrupt a young mind, are to be even named in 
his hearing. He is to be taught a proper ab- 
horrence of papistry, and to be shown its base- 
lessness and nonsensicality. Impress on him 
the true religion, which consists essentially in 
this, that Christ died for all men. He is to 
learn no Latin, but French and German, so as 
to speak and write with brevity and propriety. 

‘* Let him learn arithmetic, mathematics, ar- 
tillery, economy, to the very bottom; history 








in particular; ancient history only slightly, but | primitive of carriages, was often used 


the history of the last hundred and fifty years 
to the exactest pitch. He must be completely 
master of geography, as also of whatever is Ye- 
markable in each cwuntry. With increasing 
years you will more and more, to an especial 


degree, go upon fortification, the formation of | 


a camp, and other war sciences, that the prince 
may, from youth upward, be trained to act as 
officer and general, and to seek all his glory in 
the soldier profession. You have, in the high- 
est measure, to make it your care to infuse into 


my son a true love for the soldier business, and |! 


to impress on him that, as there is nothing in 
the world which can bring a prince renown and 
honor like the sword, so he would be a despised 
creature, before all men, if he did not love it 
and seek his sole glory therein.” 

In October, 1723, when the prince was elev- 
en years of age, his grandfather, George I., 
came to Berlin to visit his daughter and his 
son-in-law, the mother and father of Fritz. 
From the windows of his apartment he looked 
out with much interest upon Fritz, drilling his 
cadet company upon the esplanade in front of 
the palace. The clock-work precision of the 
movements of the boy soldiers greatly surprised 
him. 

Every year Frederick William rigorously re- 
viewed all his garrisons. Though accompanied 
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the 
excur- 
This consisted of a mere stuffed pole, 
some ten or twelve feet long, upon which one 
sits astride, as if riding a rail, It rested upon 
wheels, probably with a sort of stirrup for the 
feet, and the riders, ten or a dozen, were rat- 
tled along over the rough roads, through dust 
or mud, alike regardless of winter's frost or 
summer’s rain. The cast-iron king, rejoicing 
in hardship and exposure, robbed his delicate 
child even of needful sleep, saying, “‘ Too much 
sleep stupefies a fellow.” 

This rude, coarse discipline was thoroughly 
uncongenial to the Crown Prince. He was a 
boy of delicate feelings and sensitive tempera- 
ment. The poetic nature very decidedly pre- 
dominated in him. He was fond of music, 
played the flute, wrote verses, and was literary 
in his tastes. He simply hated chasing boars, 
riding on the sausage car, and being drenched 
with rain and spattered with mud. The old 
king, a mere animal with an active intellect, 
could not appreciate, could not understand even, 
the delicate mental and physical organization 
of his child. It is interesting to observe how 
sarly in life these constitutional characteristics 
will develop themselves, and how unavailing 
are all the efforts of education entirely to oblit- 
erate them. When Frederick William was a 


by 
king in his rough travels and hunting 


sions, 


by a numerous staff, he traveled with Spartan | boy he received, as a present, a truly magnifi- 
simplicity, regardless of exposure and fatigue. | cent dressing-gown, of graceful French fashion, 


From an early age he took Fritz with him on 
these annual reviews. A common vehicle, 
called the sausage car, and which was the most 


richly embroidered with gold. Indignantly he 
thrust the robe into the fire, declaring that he 
would wear no such finery, and demanded in- 
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stead a jacket of wholesome homespun. Fritz, 
on the contrary, could not endure the coarse 
homespun, but with almost girlish fondness 
craved handsome dress. He had no money al- 
lowance until he was seventeen years of age. 
A minute account was kept of every penny ex- | 
pended for him, and the most rigid economy 
was practiced im providing him with the mere 
necessaries of life. When Fritz was in the 
tenth year of his age his father gave the follow- 
ing curious directions to the three teachers of 
his son in reference to his daily mode of life. 
The document, an abridgment of which we 
give, was dated Wusterhausen, September 3, 
1721: 

**On Sunday he is to rise at seven o'clock, and 
as soon as he has got his slippers on shall kneel | 
at his bedside and pray to God, so as all in the 
room may hear, in these words: 

**Lord God, blessed Father, I thank thee! 
from my heart that thou hast so graciously pre- | 
served me through this night. Fit me for what 
thy holy will is, and grant that I do nothing | 
this day, nor all the days of my life, which can | 
divide me from thee; for the Lord Jesus my | 
Redeemer's sake. Amen.’ 

** After which the Lord's Prayer ; then rapid- 
ly and vigorously wash himself clean; dress 
and powder and comb himself. While they 
are combing and queuing him he is to break- | 
faston tea. Prayer, washing, breakfast, and the | 
rest to be done pointedly within fifteen minutes. 

** This finished, his domestics and preceptor, 
Duhan, shall come in and perform family wor- 
ship. Prayer on their knees. Duhan to read 
a chapter of the Bible, and sing some proper 
psalm or hymn, All the domestics then with- 
draw, and Duhan reads my son the gospel of 
the Sunday, expounds it a little, adducing the 
main points of Christianity, and questioning 
him from Noltenius’s Catechism. It will then 
be nine o'clock. 

**At nine o’clock he brings my son down to 
me, who goes to church and dines with me at 
twelve o'clock. The rest of the day is his own. 
At half past nine in the evening he shall come 
and bid me good-night ; shall then go directly to 
his room; very rapidly get off his clothes, wash 
his hands, and as soon as that is done Duhan 
shall make a prayer on his knees and sing a 
hymn, all the servants being there again. In- 
stantly after which my son shall get into bed ; 
shall be in bed at half past ten. 

**On Monday, as on all week days, he is to 
be called at six o'clock, and so soon as he is 
called he is to rise. You are to stand by him 
that he do not loiter or turn in bed, but briskly 
and at once get up and say his prayers the same 
as on Sunday morning. This done he shall, as 
rapidly as he can, get on his shoes and spatter- 
dashes, also wash his face and hands, but not 
with soap; shall put on his dressing-gown, 
have his hair combed and queued, but not 
powdered. While being combed and queued 
he shall, at the same time, take breakfast of 
tea, so that hoth jobs go on at once; and all} 








this shall be ended before half past six. Pre- 
ceptor and domestics shall then come in with 
Bible and hymn-books, and have family wor- 
ship as on Sunday. This shall be done by 


| seven o'clock. 


‘From seven till nine Duhan takes him on 
history; at nine o'clock comes Noltenius” (« 
clergyman from Berlin) “ with the Christian re- 
ligion till quarter to eleven. Then Fritz rapid- 
ly washes his face with water, his hands with 
soap and water; clean shirt; powders and puts 
on his coat. At eleven o’clock he comes to 
the king, dines with him at twelve, and stays 
till two. 

** Directly at two he goes back to his room. 
Duhan is then ready; takes him upon maps 
and geography from two to three o’clock, giy- 
ing account of all the European kingdoms, 


their strength and weakness; the size, riches, 


and poverty of their towns. From three o'clock 
till four Duhan shall treat of morality; from four 
till five shall write German letters with him 
and see that he gets a good style. About five 
o'clock Fritz shall wash his hands and go to 
the king; ride out, divert himself in the air, 
and not in his room, and do what he likes if it 
is not against God.” ; 

Thus the employments of every hour were 
strictly specified for every day in the week. 
On Wednesday he had a partial holiday. After 
half past nine, having finished his history and 
“got something by heart to strengthen the 
memory, Fritz shall rapidly dress himself and 
come to the king, and the rest of the day be- 
longs to little Fritz.” On Saturday he was to 
be reviewed in all the studies of the week, ‘‘ to 
see whether he has profited. General Finken- 
stein and Colonel Kalkstein shall be present 
during this. If Fritz has profited, the after- 
noon shall be his own. If he has not profited, 
he shall from two o'clock till six repeat and 
learn rightly what he has forgotten on the past 
days. In undressing and dressing you must 
accustom him to get out of and into his clothes 
as fast as is humanly possible. You will also 
look that he learn to put on and put off his 
clothes himself without help from others, and 
that he be clean and neat and not so dirty.” 

Wusterhausen, where Frederick spent many 
of these early years of his life, was a rural re- 
treat of the king, about twenty miles southeast 
from Berlin. The palace consisted of a plain, 
unornamented, rectangular pile surrounded by 
numerous outbuildings, and rising from the 
midst of low and swampy grounds tangled with 
thickets and interspersed with fish-pools. Ga ne 
of all kinds abounded in those lakelets, sluggish 
streams, and jungles. In the court-yard there 
was a fountain with stone steps, where Fred- 
erick William loved to sit on summer evenings 
and smoke his pipe. He frequently took his 
frugal dinner here in the open air under a lime- 
tree, with the additional protection of an awn- 
ing. After dinner he would throw himself 
down for a nap on a wooden bench, apparently 
regardless of the flaming sun. 
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There seems to have been but little which | The king soon learned, to his inexpressible 


was attractive about this castle. It was sur- 
rounded by a moat, which Wilhelmina de- 
scribes as a “black, abominable ditch.” Its 
pets were shrieking eagles, and two black bears 
ugly and vicious. Its interior accommodations 
were at the farthest possible remove from lux- 


urious indulgence. ‘* It was a dreadfully crowd- | 


ed place,” says Wilhelmina, ‘‘ where you are 
stuffed into garrets and have not room to turn.” 


Still Wusterhausen was but a hunting-lodge, | 


which was occupied by the king only during a 
few weeks in the autumn, Fritz had many 


and the children of General Finkenstein. 
most boys the streams and groves and ponds 
of Wusterhausen, abounding with fish and all 
kinds of game, with ponies to drive and boats 
to row, with picturesque walks and drives, would 
have been full of charms, But the tastes of 
Fritz did not lie in that direction. He does 
not seem to have become strongly attached to 
any of his young companions, except to his sis- 
ter Wilhelmina. ‘The affection and confidence 
which united their hearts were truly beautiful. 
They encountered together some of the severest 
of life’s trials, but heart-felt sympathy united 
them. The nickname which these children gave 
their unamiable father was Stumpy. 

There were other abodes of the king, the 
Berlin ard Potsdam palaces, which retained 
much of the splendor with which they had been 
embellished by the splendor-loving monarch, 
Frederick I. There were but few regal man- 
sions in the world which then surpassed them. 
And though the king furnished his own apart- 
ments with Spartan simplicity and rudeness, 
there were other portions of these royal resi- 
dences, as also their surroundings in general, 
which were magnificent in the highest degree. 
The health of little Fritz was rather frail, and 
at times he found it hard to devote himself to 
his sturdy tasks with the energy which his fa- 
ther required. 

Though Fritz wrote a legible business hand, 
was well instructed in most points of useful 
knowledge, and had a very decided taste for 
elegant literature, he never attained correctness 
in spelling. The father was bitterly opposed 
to Latin. Perhaps it was the prohibition which 
inspired the son with an intense desire to learn 
that language. He took secret lessons. His 
vigilant father caught him in the very act, with 
dictionary and grammar and a teacher by his 
side. The infuriated king, volleying forth his 
rage, would have caned the teacher had he not 
in terror fled.! 





1 “One of the preceptors ventured to read the 
‘Golden Bull’ in the original Latin with the prince- 
royal. Frederick William entered the room, and broke 
out, in his usual kingly style, ‘Rascal, what are you 
at there?’ ‘Please your majesty,’ answered the pre- 
ceptor, ‘I was explaining the ‘‘Golden Bull” to his 
royal highness.’ ‘I'll Golden Bull you, you rascal!’ 
roared the majesty of Prussia. Up went the king's 
cane, away ran the terrified instructor, and Frederick's 
Classical studies ended forever.”—Maocau.ay. 


locks carefully combed. 
spised. Scornfully and indignantly he exclaim- 
playmates—his brothers and sisters, his cousins, | 


To} 








displeasure and mortification, that his boy was 
not soldierly in his tastes, that he did not love 
the rude adventures of the chase, or the expo- 
sure and hardships which a martial life de- 
mands. He had caught Fritz playing the flute, 
and even writing verses. He saw that he was 
fond of graceful attire, and that he was dis- 
posed to dress his hair in the French fashion. 
He was a remarkably handsome boy, of fine fig- 
ure, with a lady’s hand and foot, and soft blonde 
All this the king de- 


ed, ‘*‘ My son is a flute-player and a poet!” In 
his vexation he summoned Fritz to his presence, 
called in the barber, and ordered his flowing 
locks to be cut off, cropped, and soaped in the 
most rigid style of military cut. 

The father was now rapidly forming a strong 
dislike to the character of his son. In nothing 
were they in harmony. Five princesses had 
been born, sisters of Fritz. At last another 
son was born, Augustus William, ten years 
younger than Frederick. ‘The king turned his 
eyes to him, hoping that he would be more in 
sympathy with the paternal heart. His dislike 
for Fritz grew continually more implacable, un- 
til it assumed the aspect of bitter hatred. 

Sophie Dorothee tenderly loved her little 
Fritz, and, with a mother’s fondness, endeav- 
ored to shield him, in every way in her power, 
from his father’s brutality. Wilhelmina also 
clung to her brother with devotion which no- 
thing could disturb. Thus both mother and 
daughter incurred in some degree the hatred 
with which the father regarded his son. It 
will be remembered that the mother of Fritz 
was daughter of George I. of England. Her 
brother subsequently became George II. He 
had a son, Fred, about the age of Wilhelmina, 
and a daughter, Amelia, six months older than 
Fritz. The mother, Sophie Dorothee, had set 
her heart upon a double marriage—of Wilhel- 
mina with Fred, and of Fritz with Amelia. 
But many obstacles arose in the way of these 
nuptials. George I. was a taciturn, jealous, 
sullen old man, who quarreled with his son, 
who was then Prince of Wales. The other 
powers of Europe were decidedly opposed to 
this double marriage, as it would, in their 
view, create too intimate a union between 
Prussia and England, making them virtually 
one. Frederick William also vexatiously threw 
hindrances in the way. But the heart of the 
loving mother, Sophie Dorothee, was fixed 
upon these nuptials. For years she left no 
efforts of diplomacy or intrigue untried to ac- 
complish her end. George I. is represented 
by Horace Walpole as a stolid, stubborn old 
German, living in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
and stupefying his faculties with beer. He 
had in some way formed a very unfavorable 
opinion of Wilhelmina, considering her, very 
falsely, ungainly in person and fretful in dis- 
position, But at last the tact of Sophie Doro- 
thee so far prevailed over her father, the Brit- 
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MAKING A SOLDIER OF HIM. 


ish king, that he gave his somewhat reluctant | 
bat positive consent to the double matrimonial 

alliance. ‘This was in 1723. Wilhelmina was 

then fourteen years of age. Fritz, but eleven 
years old, was too young to think very deeply 

upon the subject of his marriage. The young | 
English Fred bore at that time the title of the | 
duke of Gioucester. He soon sent an envoy | 
to Prussia, probably to convey to his intended | 
bride presents and messages of love. The in- | 
terview took place in the palace of Charlotten- 

burg, a few miles out from Berlin. The viva- 

cious Wilhelmina, in the following terms, de- 

scribes the interview in her journal: 

“There came, in those weeks, one of the 
duke of Gloucester’s gentlemen to Berlin. 
The queen had a soiree. He was presented 
to her as well as to me. He made a very | 
obliging compliment on his master’s part. I, 


blushed and answered only by a courtesy. 
The queen, who had her eye on me, was very 
angry that I had answered the duke’s compli- 
ments in mere silence, and rated me sharpl} 
for it, and ordered me, under pain of her in- 
dignation, to repair that fault to-morrow. | 
retired all in tears to my room, exasperated 
against the queen and against the duke. I 
vowed I would never marry him. 

** Meanwhile the king of England’s time of 
arrival was drawing nigh. We repaired on the 
6th of October to Charlottenburg to receive 
him. My heart kept beating. I was in cruel 
agitations. King George arrived on the 8th 
about seven in the evening. The king of 
Prussia, the queen, and all their suite received 
him in the court of the palace, the apartments 
being on the ground-floor. So soon as he had 
saluted the king and queen I was presented to 
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him. He embraced me, and, turning to the 
queen, said: ‘Your daughter is very large of 
her age.’ He gave the queen his hand and 
led her into her apartment, whither every body 
followed them. As soon as I came in he took 
a light from the table and surveyed me from 
head to foot, I stood motionless as a statue, 
and was much put out of countenance. All 
this went on without his uttering the least 
word, Having thus passed me in review, he 
addressed himself to my brother, whom he 
caressed much and amused himself with for a 
good while. 

‘« The queen made me a sign to follow her, and 
passed into a neighboring apartment, where she 
had the English and Germans of king George’s 
suite successively presented toher. After some 
talk with these gentlemen she withdrew, leav- 


ing me to entertain them, and saying: ‘Speak | 


English to my daughter; you will find she 
speaks it very well.’ 


up a little courage, entered into conversation 
with these English, As I spoke their lan- 
guage like my mother tongue I got pretty well 
out of the affair, and every body seemed charm- 
ed with me. They made my eulogy to the 


queen; told her I had quite the English air, 
and was made to be their sovereign one day. 
It was saying a great deal on their part; for 
these English think themselves so much above 
all other people that they imagine that they | 
are paying a high compliment when they tell 


any one he has got English manners. 

“Their king” (Wilhelmina’s grandfather) 
‘‘was of extreme gravity, and hardly spoke a 
word to any body. He saluted Madam Sons- 
feld, my governess, very coldly, and asked if I 
was always so serious, and if my humor was of 
a melancholy turn. 
answered Madam Sonsfeld; ‘but the respect 
she has for your Majesty prevents her from being 
as sprightly as she commonly is.” He shook his 
head and said nothing. The reception he had 
given me, and this question, gave me such a chill 
that I never had the courage to speak to him.” 

The wife of George I., the mother of Sophie 
Dorothee, was the subject of one of the saddest 
of earthly tragedies.’ Her case is still involved in 
some obscurity. She was a beautiful, haughty, 
passionate princess of Zelle, when she married 
her cousin George, elector of Hanover. George 
became jealous of count Kénigsmark, a very 
handsome courtier of commanding address, In 
an angry altercation with his wife, it is said that 
the infuriate husband boxed her ears. Sud- 
denly, on the Ist of July, 1694, count Konigs- 
mark disappeared. Mysteriously he vanished 
from earth, and was heard of no more. The 


unhappy wife, who had given birth to the| 


daughter Sophie Dorothee, bearing her mo- 
ther’s name, and to a son, afterward George 
II., almost frenzied with rage, was divorced 
from her husband, and was locked up in the 
gloomy castle of Ahlden, situated in the solitary 
moors of Luneburg Heath. Here she was held 


I felt much less embar- | 
rassed when the queen was gone, and, picking | 


‘ Any thing but that, Sire,’ | 


in captivity for thirty years, until she died. In 
the mean time George, ascending the throne of 
England, solaced himself in the society of fe- 
male favorites, none of whom he honored with 
the title of wife. The raging captive of Ahlden, 
who seems never to have become submissive to 
her lot, could, of course, exert no influence in 
the marriage of her grandchildren. 

Wilhelmina says that her grandpapa George 
was intolerably proud after he had attained the 
dignity of king of England, and that he was 
much disposed to look down upon her father, 

| the king of Prussia, as occupying a very infe- 
rior position, Vexatiously he delayed signing 
the marriage treaty, to which he had given a 
verbal assent, evading the subject and present- 
ing frivolous excuses. The reputation of the 
English Fred was far from good. He had at- 
tained eighteen years of age, was very unat- 
tractive in personal appearance, and extremely 
dissolute. George I., morose and moody, was 
only rendered more obstinate by being pressed. 
These delays exasperated Frederick William, 
who was far from being the meekest of men. 
Poor Sophie Dorothee was annoyed almost be- 
yond endurance, Wilhelmina took the matter 
very coolly, for she declared that she cared 
nothing about her cousin Fred, and that she 
had no wish to marry him. 

The months rolled rapidly on, and Fritz, hav- 
ing entered his fourteenth year, was appointed 
by his father, in May, 1725, captain in the Pots- 
dam Grenadier Guard. This giant regiment 
|has attained world-wide renown, solely from 
the peculiarity of its organization. Such a 
body of men never existed before, never will 
again. It was one of the singular freaks of the 
Prussian king to form a grenadier guard of 
men of gigantic stature. In the prosecution 
of this senseless aim not only his own realms 
were ransacked, but Europe and even Asia 
were explored in search of giants. The army 
was with Frederick William the great object of 
life, and the giant guard was the soul of the 
army. This guard consisted of three battal- 
ions, 800 in each, 2400 in all. The shortest of 
the men were nearly seven feet high. The tall- 
est were almost nine feet in height. They had 
been gathered, at an enormous expense, out of 
| every country where they could be found. No 
greater favor could be conferred upon the king 
than to obtain for him a giant. Many amusing 
anecdotes are related of the stratagems to which 
the king resorted to obtain these mammoth sol- 
diers. Portraits were painted of all of them. 
Frederick William paid very little regard to in- 
dividual rights or to the law of nations if any 
chance presented itself by which he could seize 
upon one of these monster men. Reigning in 
absolutism compared with which the despotism 
of Turkey is mild, if he found in his domains 
any young woman of remarkable stature, he 
would compel her to marry one of his giants. 
It does not, however, appear that he thus suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating a gigantic race. 


| Prussian recruiters were sent in all direc- 
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tions to search with eagle eyes for candidates 
for the Potsdam Guard. 


unusual privileges. 
were as perfect as could by any possibility be 
achieved. The following stories are apparent- 
ly well authenticated, describing the means to 
which the king often resorted to obtain these 
men, 

In the town of Zulich there was a very tall 
young carpenter by the name of Zimmerman. 
A Prussian recruiting officer, in disguise, bar- 


on vou Hompesch, entered the shop and or- | 


dered a stout chest to be made, “six feet six 
inches in length, at least—at all events, longer 
than yourself, Mr. Zimmerman. Mind you,” 
he added, ‘‘if too short it will be of no service 
tome.” At the appointed time he called for 
the chest. Looking at it he exclaimed, in ap- 


Their pay was higher | 
than that of any other troops, and they enjoyed | 
Their drill and discipline | 


| parent disappointment, ‘* Too short, as I dread- 
ed!” ‘*] am certain it is over six feet six,” 
said the carpenter, taking out his rule. ‘ But 
I said that it was to be longer than yourself,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Well, it is,” rejoined the car- 

|penter. To prove it he jumped into the chest. 
Hompesch slammed down the lid, locked it, 

whistled, and three stout fellows came in, who 

| shouldered the chest and carried it through the 
streets to a remote place outside of the town. 

Here the chest was opened, and poor Zimmer- 

man was found dead, stifled to death. 

On another occasion an Austrian gentleman, 

M. Von Bentenreider, who was exceedingly 

tall, was journeying from Vienna to Berlin, as 

the embassador from the emperor Charles VI. 
to the Congress of Cambrai. When near Hal- 
bersteidt some part of his carriage broke. 
While the smith was repairing it M. Benten- 
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reider walked on. He passed a Prussian guard- 
house, alone, in plain clothes, on foot, an im- 
mensely tall, well formed man. It was too 
rich a prize to be lost. The officials seized 
him and hurried him into the guard-house. 
But soon his carriage came along with his 
suite. He was obsequiously hailed as ‘* Your 
Excellency.” The recruiting officers of Fred- 
erick William, mortified and chagrined, with 
many apologies released the embassador of the 
emperor. 

As we have mentioned, the agents of the 
king of Prussia were eager to kidnap tall men, 
in whatever country they could find them. 
This greatly exasperated the rulers of the vari- 
and conditions which 
surrounded the Prussian territory. Frederick 
William was always ready to apologize, and to 
aver that each individual act wes done without 
his orders or knowledge. Still, there was no 
abatement of this nuisance. Several seizures 
had been made in Hanover, which was the he- 
reditary domain of George I., king of England. 
George was very angry. He was increasingly 
obstinate in withholding his assent to the double 
marriage, and even, by way of reprisal, seized 
several of the subjects of Frederick William, 
whom he caught in Hanover. 

Sophie Dorothee seemed to have but one 
thought—the double marriage. This would 
make Wilhelmina queen of England, and 
would give 
princess for his bride. Her efforts, embarrass- 
ments, disappointments, were endless. Fred- 
erick William began to be regarded by the 


ous realms of all sizes 


her dear son Frederick an English | 





other powers as a very formidable map, whose 
alliance was exceedingly desirable. His army, 
of sixty thousand men, rapidly increasing, was 
as perfect in drill and discipline as ever ex- 
isted. It was thoroughly furnished with all 
the appliances of war. The king himself, liv- 
ing in Spartan simplicity, and cutting down the 
expenses of his court to the lowest possible 
figure, was consecrating the resources of his 
realm to the promotion of its physical strength, 
and was accumulating iron-bound casks of gold 
and silver “oin in the ce’lars of his palace. It 
became a matter of :nuch moment every 
court in Europe whether such a monarch should 
be its enemy or its ally. 

After a long series of intrigues, a narrative 
of which would not interest the reader, Fred- 
erick William was induced to enter into an al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with the em- 
peror Charles VI. of Germany. This was re- 
nouncing the alliance with England, and threw 
an additional obstacle in the way of the double 
marriage. Sophie Dorothee was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and yet pertinaciously struggled on 
to accomplish her end, 

There was an institution, if we may so call 
it, in the palace of the king of Prussia which 
became greatly renowned, and which was de- 
nominated **The ‘lobacco College,” or ‘ To- 
bacco Parliament.” It consisted simply of a 
smoking-room very plainly furnished, where 
the king and about a dozen of his confidential 
advisers met to smoke and to talk over, with 
perfect freedom and informality, affuirs of state. 
Carlyle thus quaintly describes this Tubagie: 


to 
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66 hao room that 1 was large enough, and had 
height of ceiling and air circulatiin, and no 
cloth furniture, would co, And in each palace 


is one, or more than one, that has been fixed | 


upon and fitted out for that object. A high 
room, as the engravings give it us; contented, 
saturnine human figures, a dozen or so of them, 
sitting around a large, long table furnished for 
the occasion; a long Dutch pipe in the mouth 


of each man; supplies of knaster easily accessi- | 


ble; small pan of burning peat, in the Dutch 
fashion (sandy native charcoal, which 
slowly without smoke), is at your left hand ; 
at your right a jug, which I find to consist of 
excellent, thin, 
terials for drinking, if you want such, are not 
beyond reach. On side-tables stand wholesome 
cold meats, royal rounds of beef not wanting, 
with bread thinly sliced and buttered; in a 
rustic, but neat and abundant way, such inno- 
eent accommodations, narcotic or nutritious, 
gaseous, fluid, and solid, as human rature can 
require. Perfect equality is the rule; 
or no notice taken when any body enters or 
leaves. 
and pipe without obligatory remarks, 
can not smoke, let him at least affect to do so, 
and not ruffle the established stream of things. 
And so puff, slowly puff! and any comfortable 
speech that is in you, or none, if you authen- 
tically have not any.” 

Distinguished strangers were often admitted 
to the Lubagie. The Crown Prince Fritz was 


occasionally present, though always reluctantly. 
The other children of this numerous family not 
unfrequently came in to bid papa good-night. 


Here every thing was talked of, with entire 
freedom, all court gossip, the adventures of the 
chase, diplomacy, and the administrative meas- 
ures of the government. Frederick William 
had but very little respect for academic cul- 
ture. He had scarcely the slightest acquaint- 
ance with books, and gathered around him 
mainly men whose knowledge was gained in 
the practical employments of life. It would 
seem, from many well-authenticated anecdotes, 
which have come down to us from the Zubagie, 
that these smoking companions of the king, like 


Frederick William himself, must have been | 


generally a coarse set of men. 
One of this smoking cabinet was a celebra- 


ted adventurer named Gundling, endowed with | 


wonderful encyclopedian knowledge, and an in- 
corrigible drunkard. He had been every where, 
seen every thing, and remembered all which he 
had either heard or seen. Frederick William | 
had accidentally picked him up, and taking a 
fancy to him, had clothed him, pensioned him, 
and introduced him to his Tabagie, where his 
peculiar character often made him the butt of 
ridicule. He was excessively vain, wore a 


searlet coat, and all manner of pranks were cut | 
up by these boon companions, in the midst of | 


their cups, at his expense. 
Another adventurer, by the name of Fass- 
man, who had written books, and who made 


burns | 


bitter beer; other costlier ma- | 


no rising | 


Let the entering man take his place | 
If he 


| much literary pretension, had come to Berli: 

}and also got introduced to the Tabagie. He 
was in character very like Gundling, and the 
two could never agree. Fassman could be ver y 
sareastic and bitter in his speech. One evening, 
| as the king and his smoking cabinet were sit- 
ting enveloped in the clouds which they wer 
breathing forth, and were all muddled with to- 
bacco and beer—for the king himself was a hard 
drinker—Fassman soenraged Gundling, by some 
cutting remarks, that the latter seized his pan 
of burning peat and red-hot sand and dashed 
}it into the face of his antagonist. Fassman, 
| who was much the more powerful of the two, 
was seriously burned. He instantly grasped 
his antagonist, dragged him down, and beat 
him savagely with his hot pan, amidst roars of 
laughter from the beer-stupefied bacchanals. 

The half-intoxicated king gravely suggests 
| that such conduct is hardly seemly among gen- 

tlemen; that the duel is the more chivalric way 
|of settling such difficulties. Fassman 
lenges Gundling. They meet with pistols. It 
is understood by the seconds that it is to b 

rather a Pickwickian encounter. The trem 

bling Gundling, when he sees his antagonist be- 
| fore him, with the Ceadly weapon in his hand, 
| throws his pistol away, which his considerat 
friends had harmlessly loaded with powder only, 
declaring that he would not shoot any man, o1 
| have any man shoot him, Fassman sternly ad- 
vances with his harmless pistol, and shoots the 
powder into Gundling’s wig. It blazes into : 
flame. With a shriek Gundling falls to the 
| ground as if dead. A bucket of water extin- 
| guishes the flames, and roars of laughter ech 
| over the chivalric field of combat. 

Such was the Tobacco Parliament in its tri 
ial aspects. But it had also its serious func- 
tions. Many questions were discussed ther 

| which stirred men’s souls, and which roused the 
| ambition or the wrath of the stern old king to 
the utmost pitch. 

We have now reached the year 1726. The 
emperor of Germany declares that he can nev- 

| er give his consent to the double marriage with 

the English princes, Frederick William, who 
is not at all fond of his wife’s relatives, and is an- 
noyed by the hesitaney which his father-in-law 
has manifested in reference to it, is also turn- 
ing his obstinage will against the nuptial alli- 
ance. A more imperative and inflexible man 
| never breathed. This year the unhappy wife of 
| George I. died, unreconciled, Wretched, exas- 
| perated, after thirty years’ captivity in the cas 
tle of Ahlden. Darker and darker seemed the 
| gloom which enveloped the path of Sophie Do- 
| rothee, She still clung to the marriages, as 
the dearest hope of her heart, It was with 
her an ever-present thought, But Frederick 
William was the most obdurate and obstinate 
of mortals. 

“The wide, overarching sky,” writes Carlyle, 
| “looks down on no more inflexible sovereign 
}man than him, in the red-collared blue coat 

and white leggins, with the bamboo in his hand; 


chal- 
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a peuctable, capacious, not ill-given sovereign | 
man, if you will let him have his way; but to 
bar his way, to tweak the nose of his sovereign | 
royalty, and ignominiously force Aim into an- 
other way, that is an enterprise no man or 
devil, or body of men or devils, need attempt. 
The first step in such an attempt will require to 
be the assassination of Frederick Wilhelm, for 
you may depend upon it, royal Sophie, so long 
as he is alive the feat can not be done.” 

While these scenes were transpiring the 
Crown Prince was habitually residing at Pots- | 
dam—a favorite royal residence about seventeen 
miles west from Berlin. Here he was rigidly 
attending to his duties in the giant regiment. 
We have now, in our narrative, reached the 
year 1727. Fritz is fifteen years of age. He 
is attracting attention by his vivacity, his ingen- 
uous, agreeable manners, and his fondness for 
polite literature. He occasionally is summoned 
by his father to the Smoking Cabinet. But 
the delicacy of his physical organization is such 
that he loathes tobacco and only pretends to 
smoke, with mock gravity puffing from his 
empty, white clay pipe. +Neither has he any 
relish for the society which he meets there. 
Chough faithful to the mechanical duties of the 
drill, they were very irksome to him.  His| 
books and his flute were his chief joy. ace 


taire was just then rising to celebrity in Fraace. 
His writings began to attract the attention of 
literary men throughout Europe. Fritz, in his 
youthful enthusiasm, was charmed by them. In 
the latter part of June, 1729, a courier brought 
the intelligence to Berlin that George I. ‘had 
suddenly died of apoplexy. He was on a jour- 
ney to Hanover, when he was struck down on 
the road. Almost insensible, he was conveyed, 
on the full gallop, to Osnabriick, where his broth- 
er, who was a bishop, resided, and where med- 
ical aid could be obtained. But the shaft was 
fatal. At midnight his carriage reached Osna- 
briick. The old man, sixty-seven years of age, 
was heard to murmur, ‘ It is all over with me,” 
and his spirit passed away to the judgment. 
The death of George I. affected the strange 
Frederick William very deeply. He not only 
shed tears, but, if we may be pardoned the ex- 
pression, blubbered like a child. His health | 
seemed to fail, and hypochondria, in its most 
melancholy form, tormented dim. As is not 
unusual in such cases, he became excessively 
religious, Every enjoyment was deemed sin- 
ful, if we except the indulgence in an ungovern- 
able temper, which the self-righteous king made 
no attempt to curb. Wilhelmina, describing 
this state of things with her graphic pen, writes : 
** He condemned all pleasures ; damnable all 
of them, he said. You were to speak of nothing | 
but the word of God only. All other conversa- 
tion was forbidden, It was always he who car- 
ried on the improving talk at table, where he 
did the office of reader, as if it had been a re- | 
fectory of monks. The king treated us to a 
sermon every afternoon. His valet de chambre 
gave out a psalm, which we all sang. You had | 
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to listen to this sermon with as muck devout 


| attention as if it had been an Apostle’s. My 


brother and I had all the mind in the world te 
laugh. We tried hard to keep from laughing, 
but often we burst out. Thereupon reprimand, 
with all the anathemas of the Church hurled on 
us, which we had to take with a contrite, peni- 
tent air—a thing not easy to bring your face to 
at the moment.” 

In this frame of mind the king began to talk 
seriously of abdicating in favor of Frederick, 
and of retiring from the cares of state to a life 
of religious seclusion in his country seat at 
Wusterhausen. He matured his plan quite to 
the details. Wilhelmina thus describes it: 

**He used to say that he would reserve for 
himself ten thousand crowns a year, and retire 
with the queen and his daughters to Wuster- 
hausen, ‘There,’ added he, ‘I will pray to 
God, and manage the farming economy, while 
my wife and girls take care of the household 
matters. You, Wilhelmina, are clever; I will 
give you the inspection of the linen, which yor 
shall mend and keep in order, taking good 
charge of laundry matters, Frederica, who is 
miserly, shall have charge of all the stores of 
the house. Charlotte shall go to market and 
buy our provisions. My wife shall take charge 
of the little children and of the kitchen.’” 

At that time the family consisted of nine 
children. Next to Wilhelmina and Fritz came 
Frederica, thirteen ; Charlotte, eleven; Sophie 
Dorothee, eight; Ulrique, seven; August Wil 
helm, five; Amelia, four; and Henry, a babe 
in arms, 

Some of the courtiers, in order to divert the 
king from his melancholy, and from these ideas 
of abdication, succeeded in impressing upon him 
the political necessity of visiting Augustus, the 
king of Poland, at Dresden. The king did 
not intend to take Fritz with him. But Wil- 
helmina adroitly whispered a word to baron 
Suhm, the Polish embassador, and obtained a 
special invitation for the Crown Prince. It 1s 
a hundred miles from Berlin to Dresden—a dis- 
tance easily traversed by post in a day, It 
was the middle of January, 1728, when the 
Prussian king reached Dresden, followed the 
day after by his son. They were sumptuously 
entertained for four weeks in a continuous 
round of magnificent amusements, from which 
the melancholic king of Prussia recoiled, but 
could not well escape. 

Augustus, king of Poland, called “ Augustus 
the Strong,” was a man of extraordinary phys- 
ical vigor and muscular strength. It was said 
that he could break horseshoes with his hands 
and crush half-crowns between his finger and 
thumb. He was an exceedingly profligate man, 
introducing to his palaces scenes of sin and 


|shame which could scarcely have been ex- 


ceeded in Rome in the most corrupt days of 
the Caesars. ‘Though Frederick William, a 


| stanch Protestant, was a crabbed, merciless 


man, drinking deeply and smoking excessive- 
ly, he was irreproachable in morals, according 
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to the ordinary standard. Augustus, nominal- 
ly a Catholic, and zealously advocating politic- 
al Catholicism, though a good-natured, rather 
agreeable man, recognized no other law of life 
than his own pleasure. 

Augustus had formed apparently the deliber- 
ate resolve to test his visitor by the most se- 
ductive and adroitly arranged temptations. But 
so far as Frederick William was concerned he 
utterly failed. Upon one occasion his Prussian 
Majesty, when conducted by Augustus, whirled 
around and indignantly left the room. That 
evening, through his minister, Grumkow, he in- 
formed the king of Poland that if there were 
any repetition of such scenes he would imme- 
diately leave Dresden. 

Fritz, however, had not his father’s strength 
to resist the allurements of this wicked court. 
He was but sixteen years of age. From child- 
hood he had been kept secluded from the world, 
and had been reared under the sternest disci- 
pline. He was remarkably handsome, full of | 
vivacity, which qualified him to shine in any 
society, and was heir to the Prussian monarchy. 
He was consequently greatly caressed, and ev- 
ery conceivable inducement was presented to 
him to lure him into the paths of guilty pleas- 
ure. He fell. From such a fall one never on 
earth recovers. Even though repentance and 
reformation come, a scar is left upon the soul 
which time can not efface. 

This visit to Dresden, so fatal to Fritz, was 
closed on the 12th of February. The dissipa- 
tion of those four weeks introduced the Crown 
Prince to habits which have left an indelible 
stain upon his reputation, and which poisoned 
his days. Upon his retura to Potsdam he was 
seized with a fit of sickness, and for many years 
his health remained feeble. But he had enter- | 
ed upon the downward course. His chosen | 
companions were those who were in sympathy 
with his newly-formed tastes. The career of | 
dissipation, into which the young prince had | 
plunged, could not be concealed from his eagle- | 
eyed father. The king’s previous dislike to his | 
son was converted into contempt and hatred ; | 
which feelings were at times developed in al- 
most insane ebullitions of rage. 

Still the queen-mother, Sophie Dorothee, 
tlung to the double marriage. Her brother, 
George II., was now king of England. His 
son Fred, who had been intended for Wilhel- 
mina, was not a favorite of his father’s, and | 
had not yet been permitted to go to England. 
In May, 1728; he was twenty-one years of age. 
He was living idly in Hanover, impatient to 
wed his cousin Wilhelmina, who was then nine- 
teen years of age. He seems to have secretly 
contemplated, in conference with Wilhelmina’s 
mother, Sophie Dorothee, a trip incognito to 
Berlin, where he would marry the princess 
clandestinely, and then leave it with the royal 
papas to settle the difficulty the best way they 
could. The plan was not executed. Wilhel- 
mina manifested coquettish indifference to the 
whole matter. She, however, writes that queen 





Sophie was so confidently expecting him that 
“‘she took every ass or mule for his royal high 
ness. 

In May the king of Poland returned th 
visit of Frederick William. He came with ; 
numerous retinue and in great splendor. Dur 
ing the past year his unhappy wife had died 
and he, then fifty-five years of age, was seek 
ing to bargain for the hand of Wilhelmina, hop 
ing, by an alliance with Prussia, to promot 
some of his political schemes. The wicked old 
Polish king was much broken by age and hi: 
‘terrible debaucheries.” He had recently suf 
fered the amputation of two toes from an ulcer 
ated foot, which no medical skill could cure 
He was brought into the palace at Berlin in ; 
sedan, covered with red velvet embroidere: 
with gold. Wilhelmina had no suspicion of 
the object of his visit, and was somewhat sur 
prised by the intensity of his gaze and his glow 
ing compliments. Diplomatic obstacles aros: 
which silenced the question of the marriage be 
fore Wilhelmina knew that it had been con 
templated. 

Fritz had been for some time confined to his 
chamber and to his bed. He was now getting 
out again. By his mother’s persuasion he wrote 
to his aunt, queen Caroline of England, ex 
pressing, in the strongest terms, his love for he: 
daughter the princess Amelia, and his unal 
terable determination never to marry unless he 
could lead her to the altar. Though Frederick 
William knew nothing of these intrigues he 
hated his son with daily increasing venom. 
Sometimes, in a surly fit, he would not speak 
to him or recognize him. Again he would treat 
him with studied contempt, at the table re 
fusing to give him any food, leaving him to 
fast whiie the others were eating. Not un- 
frequently, according to Wilhelmina’s account, 
he even boxed his ears, and smote him with 
his cane. Wilhelmina gives us one of the let 
ters of her brother to his father about this 
time, and the characteristic paternal answer. 
Frederick writes, under date of September 11, 
1728, from Wusterhausen : 


*“My pear Papa,—lI have not, for a long 
while, presumed to come near my dear papa, 
partly because he forbade me, but chiefly be 
cause I had reason to expect a still worse re 
ception than usual; and for fear of angering 
my dear papa by my present request, I have 
preferred making it in writing to him. 

“*T therefore beg my dear papa to be gra- 
cious to me; and can here say that, after long 
reflection, my conscience has not accused mp 
of any the least thing with which I could re- 
proach myself. But if I have, against my will 
and knowledge, done any thing which has an- 
gered my dear papa, I herewith most submis- 
sively beg forgiveness, and hope my dear papa 
will lay aside that cruel hatred which I can not 
but notice in all his treatment of me. I could 
not otherwise suit myself to it, as I always 
thought I had a gracious papa, and now have 
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to see the contrary. - I take confidence, then, 
and hope that my dear papa will consider all 
this, and again be gracious to me. And in the 
mean while I assure him that I will never, all 
my days, fail with my will; and, notwithstand- 
ing his disfavor to me, remain my dear papa’s 
most faithful and obedient servant and son, 

‘« FREDERICK.” 


The returning messenger took back the fol- 
lowing reply. It was, as usual, ungrammatic- 
al, miserably spelled, and confused, Contempt- 
uously the king spoke of his son in the third 
person, writing he and jis instead of you and 
yours, Abruptly he commences : 

“His obstinate perverse disposition which 
does not love his father ; for when one does ev- 
ery thing, and really loves one’s father, one does 
what the father requires, not while he is there 
to see it, but when his back is turned too. For 
the rest he knows very well that I can endure 
no effeminate fellow who has no human inclina- 
tion in him; who puts himself to shame, can 
not ride or shoot; and withal is dirty in his 
person, frizzles his hair like a fool, and does 
not cut it off. And all this I have a thousand 
times reprimanded, but all in vain, and no im- | 
provement in nothing. For the rest, haughty ; 
proud as a churl; speaks to nobody but some 
few, and is not popular and affable; and cuts 
grimaces with his face as if he were a fool; and 
does my will in nothing but following his own 
whims; no use to him in any thing else. This 
is the answer. FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

Still the question of the marriages remained 
the subject of innumerable intrigues. There 
were several claimants for the hand of Wilhel- 
mina, and many nuptial alliances suggested for 
Fritz. Frederick William proposed the mar- | 
riage of Wilhelmina to Fred the Prince of | 
Wales, and to let the marriage of Fritz and | 
Amelia for the present remain undecided. But | 
England promptly replied, ‘‘ No—both mar- 
riages or none.” It is intimated by the minis- 
ters of the Prussian king that he was influenced 
in his vacillating course respecting the mar- 
riages, not only by his doubts whether the En- 
glish or a German alliauce would be most de- 
sirable, but also by avarice, as he knew not | 
what dowry he couid secure with the English 
princess, and by jealousy, as he was very un- | 
willing to add to the importance and the power 
of his hated son Fritz. He also disliked ex- 
tremely his brother-in-law, George IT.! 


‘ “Frederick William and George IT., though broth- 
ers-in-law, and, in a manner, brought up together, 
could never endure éach other, even wheu children. 
This personal hatred and settled antipathy had like to 
have proved fatal to their subjects. The king of En- 
gland used to style the king of Prussia my brother the 
sergeant, The king of Prussia called the king of En- 
gland my brother the player. This animosity soon in- 
fected their dealings, and did not fail to have its influ- 
ence on the most important events."—Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburg, by Faeprriwox ll, Vol. ii. p, 69. 
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| About the middle of January, 1729, the king 
went upon a hunt with his companions, taking 
with him Fritz, who he knew detested the rough 
barbaric sport. This hunting expedition to the 
wilds of Brandenburg and Pommern was one 
of great renown, Three thousand six hundred 
and two wild swine these redoubtable Nimrods 
boasted as the fruits of their prowess. Freder 
ick William was an economical prince He 
did not allow one pound of this vast mass of 
wild pork to be wasted. Every man, accord- 
ing to his family, was bound to take a certain 
portion at a fixed price. From this fierce raid 
through swamps and jungles in pursuit of wild 
boars the king returned to Potsdam. Soon 
| after he was taken sick. Having ever been a 
hard drinker, it is not strange that his disease 
proved to be the gout. He was any thing but 
an amiable patient. The pangs of the disease 
extorted from him savage growls, and he vent- 
ed his spleen upon all who came within the 
reach of his crutch or the hearing of his tongue. 
Still, even when suffering most severely, he 
never omitted any administrative duties. His 
secretaries every morning came in with their 
papers, and he issued his orders with his cus- 
tomary rigorous devotion to business. It was 
remarked that this strange man would never 
allow a profane expression or an indelicate al- 
lusion in his presence. This sickness lasted 
five weeks, and Wilhelmina writes, ‘‘ The pains 
of purgatory could not equal those which we 
endured.” 

During this sickness a very curious scene oc- 
curred, characteristic of the domestic life of this 
royal family. The second daughter, Frederica 
Louisa, ‘‘ beautiful as an angel, and a spoiled 
child of fifteen,” was engaged to the marquis 
We wilkallow Wilhelmina to de- 
scribe the event which took place at the table. 
It was early in March, 1729, while the king was 
still suffering from the gout: 

** At table his Majesty told the queen that he 
had letters from Anspach; the young marquis 
to be at Berlin in May for his wedding ; that M. 
Bremer, his tutor, was just coming with the ring 
of betrothal for Louisa. He asked my sister if 
that gave her pleasure, and how she would reg- 
ulate her housekeeping when married. My sis- 
ter had got into the way of telling him whatever 
she thonght, and home truths sometimes, with- 
out his taking it ill. She answered, with her 
customary frankness, that she would have a 
good table, which should be delicately served, 
and, added she, ‘which shall be better than 
yours. And if I have children I will not mal- 
treat them like you, nor force them to eat what 
| they have an aversion to.’ 
| ***What do you mean by that?’ replied the 

king; ‘what is there wanting at my table?’ 

‘¢¢ There is this wanting,’ she said, ‘ that one 
|}ean not have enough; and the little there is 
consists of coarse pot-herbs that nobody can 
eat.’ 

“ The king, as was not unnatural, had begun 
| to get angry at her first answer. This last put 
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him quite in a fury. But all his anger fell on | nef as if to whisper something to her, and bit 
my brother and me. He first threw a plate at away a piece of her ear. ‘‘I treat you thus,” 
my brother’s head, who ducked out of the way. | said he, “to make you an example to all pa- 
He then let fly another at me, which I avoided | rents who take no heed to bring up their chil- 
in like manner. A hail-storm of abuse followed | dren in the practice of virtue.” Make the ap 
these first hostilities. He rose into a passion plication,’ continued he, always addressing my 
against the queen, reproaching her with the | brother; and, getting no answer from him, he 
bad training which she gave her children, and, | again set to abusing us till he could speak no 
addressing my brother, said : longer. 

*** You have reason to curse your mother ; | “We rose from table. As we had to pass 
for it is she who causes your being ar ill-gov-| nea: him ir. going out he aimed a great blow at 
erned fellow. I had a preceptor,’ continued | me with his crutch, which, if I had not jerked 
he, ‘who was an honest man. I remember | away from it, would have ended me, He 
always a story which he told me in his youth. | chased me for a while in his wheel-chair, but 
There was a man at Carthage who had been | the people drawing it gave me time to escape 
condemned to die for many crimes he had com- | to the queen’s chamber.” 
mitted. While they were leading him to ex- | That evening Wilhelmina was taken sick 
ecution he desired he might speak to his mo- | with burning fever and severe pains. Still she 
ther. They brought his mother. He came was compelled to rise from her bed and attend 
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a court party. The next morning she was 
worse. The king, upon being told of it, ex- 
claimed, gruffly, ‘‘ Il? I will cure you!” and 
compelled her to swallow a large draught of 
wine. 


small-pox. Great was the consternation of her 
mother, from the fear that, even shouid she sur- 
vive, her beauty would be so marred that the 


| English prince would no longer desire her as his 
Soon her sickness showed itself to be | bride. 


Fortunately she escaped without a scar. 





BEAST, BIRD, AND FISH. 
[Second Paper. } 
FISH OF THE SEA. 


Fie. 1.—Mullet-sucker. 


HE form and appearance of a fish are fa- 


miliar to all. The word fish suggests an 
elongated body, laterally compressed, so as to 
be about twice as high as it is thick; its back 
arched, highest a little in front of the middle, 
and sloping toward the nose more abruptly than 
toward the tail, which is terminated by a vert- 
ical assemblage of bony rays called the caudal 
fin (Fig. 1, C). Upon the back we perceive a 
similar group of rays, united by skin, higher be- 
fore than behind, and sloping backward. Upon 
the lower side is a third fin, but much nearer 
the tail, and rather more long and slender; 
this is the anal fin (Fig. 1, A); the other is the 
dorsal fin (Fig. 1, D); and both, with the cau- 
dal fin, are on the middle line of the fish, and 
are therefore called median fins. But oar fish 
has also four other fins, in two pairs, one upon 
each side; one pair are called the pectorals 
(Fig. 1, P), and are attached to the throat ; the 
others are the ventrals (Fig. 1, V), and are at- 
tached about midway between the head and the 
tail. 

Strictly speaking, the pectorals are the arms 
of the fish, the ventrals are its legs. But if we 
watch a fish gently swimming we shall see that 
its finny arms and legs are of very little service 
in locomotion, and that they rather act as bal- 
ancers, being slightly elevated and depressed on 
ene side or the other, when the fish is at rest 
even more than while it is in motion; for, be- 
sides acting as balancers, they help to sustain 
the weight of the fish in the water, and are thus 
constantly “ treading water,” so to speak. We 
may readily infer, too, and our inference will 





(From De Kay.) 


be confirmed by observation, that neither the 
dorsal nor the anal fin can be of much avail for 
locomotive purposes; but that they rather act 
as keels, upper and lower, to assist in keeping 
the erect position while the fish is at rest, and 
in changing the direction while in metion. And 
you may still more firmly convince yourself of 
all this by successively snipping off the fins with 
a pair of scissors. When the dorsal and ana! 
are removed the fish rolls unsteadily in the wa- 
ter; when the pectorals are cut off the head 
sinks ; and if the pectoral and the ventral of the 
same side are both removed, the fish turns over 
upon that side, 

But you may ask, “ How is it possible for a 
fish to avoid sinking ?” for it has no lungs, and 
we know a man finds it hard to float even when 
his lungs are filled to the utmost, and it is not 
possible that those gentle vibrations of the pec- 
toral and ventral fins can sustain its body in 
the water. 

That is very true; but we must remember 
that, in the first place, the flesh of a fish is more 
watery than ours; that its bones are much less 
earthy ; so that, balk for bulk, a fish is but little 
heavier than water—so little, that if a fish be 
dropped into a pail full of water to the brim it 
will weigh scarcely more than before, since the 
quantity of water which will run over will equal 
the fish’s bulk, an@ nearly equal its weight. 

But for all this some fishes are so much 
heavier than water that it would require very 
great and constant exertion to avoid sinking 
without a special provision called the air-blad- 
der or swim-bladder, which is a bag of air at- 
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tached ander the spine, and of different forms 
in different But whatever its 
form, or connections, it always serves the same 
purpose—to increase the bulk of the fish with 
out materially increasing its weight; for as 
water is 815 times heavier than air, the space 
occupied by a cubic inch of air inside would 
press downward with only ,}, the force with 
which the cubic inch of water displaced by it 
would press upward; and so but a very slight 
quantity of air inside the fish would counter- 
balance its greater weight, and cause it to rise 
in the water, on the same principle that a suf- 
ficient number of bags or barrels of air attach- 
ed in or about a sunken vessel will cause it to 
rise and float. 

But the swim-bladder of the fish is inside, 
and of course can not be removed; the same 
end may, however, be reached in two other 
ways. Some fishes are provided with a tube 
leading from the air-sack to the throat, and 
through it air may be expelled by compressing 
the sack; but in order to fill it again the fish 
must swim to the surface and swallow a fresh 
supply. So it is probable that they generally 
do as those species must which have no duct, 
viz. : compress the bladder so as to lessen their 
bulk until they are as heavy as an equal quan- 
tity of water, when, of course, a very slight ad- 
ditional compression will cause them to sink, 
and a less to rise. Sometimes a fish has been 
known to remain so long in the sun near the 
surface of the water 
on account of the overexpansion of the air in 
the swim-bladder; and it is then forced to re- | 
main until the heat of the sun has abated. 
This accident could, of course, occur to only | 
those species which have no duct. 


spec ies, size, 


as to be unable to descend, 





Fie. 2.—Small Globe-fish. (From De Kay.) 


There are certain curious fishes called globe- 
fishes (Diodun, Tetraodon, etc.), which have the 
instinct to swallow a large quantity of air; this 
enters certain reservuirs at the sides of the 
throat, and, making the lower side of the body 
lighter, the fish capsizes and floats along upon 
the surface, moved by the winds and the| 
waves, One of the larger, species puffs like 
a turkey-cock on being taken out of the water, 
and is so determined to retain the air that 
pressing the abdomen only makes it swell still 
more, and cruel boys sometimes amuse them- 
selves by dropping a flat stone upon it, when 
it will explode with a loud report. 


| water, 
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So conth, then, for the manner and the means 
of overcoming the attraction of gravitation in 
the fish. Now, how does it swim? We have 
found that the successive or simultaneous re- 
moval of the dorsal, anal, pectoral, and ventral 
fins only rendered the fish's position unsteady : 
but he could swim as well as before. But if 
the end of the caudal fin be snipped off, its 
speed is diminished; if the entire fin is re 
moved, it moves still slower, and with evident 
exertion, but bravely keeps it up until the tail 
itself has been cut off up to or beyond the anal 
fin; then at last the poor victim to science sue- 
cumbs, rolls over and over like a log upon the 
water, gasps convulsively, makes a few despe 
rate but ineffectual struggles with its abbrevi 
ated tail—and dies. 


Mr. Bergh would probably object. But the 


sight appears more cruel than it is, for the suc 

cessive cuts seem to disturb the fish very little ; 
and as the whole is over much sooner than the 
dying struggles of a hooked fish, we may claim 
es 
ys 


the right to make th 
ual dinner—especiall 
every Friday. 


sac rifige for our intellect 
as it’Occurs by no means 


Fie. 3.—Diagram of Locomotion of a Fish. 


We have learned that a fish can not swim 
without its tail. Let us now inquire how it 
swims with it. Very much as you scull a boat 
with an oar; but with the difference that in 
this case the oar is a part of the boat, and 
flexible both in its length and in its height. 

Let us suppose our fish floating at rest in the 
Its tail is extended straight behind the 
body; suddenly it is bent to one side; this of 
course turns the head toward the same side, 
and perhaps carries the fish a little backward ; 
but now comes a more forcible backward stroke 
of the tail, which turns the head the other way 
and propels the fish forward. Then, having 
reached the middle line, it is gently bent to the 
other side, and again forcibly extended. The 
result of these alternate movements of the tail 
in opposite directions is, as in the sculling of a 
boat, to propel the fish forward, not in a straight 
but a zigzag direction. But the successive 
movements are so rapid that we notice only the 
resultant forward motion, which is in some spe- 





Fig. 4.—Sea-Snake. 
cies, as the salmon, at the rate of twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour, and so powerful that 
the sword-fish has been known to thrust his 
sword through copper sheathing, a layer of felt, 
four inches of deal, and fourteen inches of oak. 

But it may now be asked, “ Why does the 
backward stroke of the tail carry the fish for- 
ward any more than its forward stroke carries 
it backward ? for they must pass through the 
same space.” 

There are four different reasons: First, The 
forward stroke is much less forcible and rapid 
than the backward. Second, The water is al- 
ready moving; for the previous backward stroke 
of the tail from the other side to the middle 
line has forced the water in all directions out 
of its way, so that the further stroke forward 
meets comparatively little resistance; but the 
backward stroke meets all the more, and is 
therefure the more effective in sending the fish 
forward. Third, This and the Fourth reason 
depend upon the form of the tail, or upon the 
will of the*fish. 

There are some tails, such as those of the 
sharks and of the sea-snakes (Fig. 4), which are 
long and narrow and stiff from edge to edge ; 
and these are ‘‘ feathered” like an oar. But the 
tail of an ordinary fish is not only much wider, 
but flexible in every direction, and capable of 
being spread out or narrowed by the action of 
little muscles attached to the bony rays which 
support it. Now such a tail may be feathered, 
and probably is, when the fish is moving slowly ; 
hut for more rapid movements it is probable that 
the whole tail is spread out and hollowed back- 
ward for the backward stroke ; but that upon 
reaching the middle line it is narrowed and 
made convex for the forward stroke, so as to 
offer the least resistance to the water. 

Those fishes which have scales overlapping 
each other are aided in still a fifth way; for in 


(From Schinz).—Thresher, or Fox Shark. 





(From Nature.) 


the forward stroke the scales upon that side of 
the tail would be flattened closely together so 
as to present a plane surface ; but in the back 
ward stroke the edges of the scales would be 
raised a little from the bending of the tail, and 
would offer a roughened surface to the water. 
So far we have had in mind fish of the ordi- 
nary fish-like form. But this, which has been 
mathematically and experimentally proved to 
be the most advantageous for bodies moving in 
the water, and which is, therefore, followed in 


the construction of swift sailing-vessels, is by 


no means universal among fishes. In fact, the 
large majority of species differ so widely from 
it and from each other, that we must either 
cease to think it the best adapted for aquatic 
locomotion, or we must believe that other and 
very different ends than mere locomotion are 
to be subserved by the forms of the different 
fishes. Some are almost globular; others are 
so high and thin as to be almost transparent. 
Some are eel-shaped ; and others again are flat- 
tened from above downward, and have no tail 
fin at all, so that they go flapping along like a 
bird in the water. There is a great deal of 
foolish talk about the perfect adaptation of the 
fish to its peculiar mode of locomotion, as if 
getting from place to place were the chief end 
of a fish any more than of a man, and as if 
every fish was so shaped as to slip through the 
water in the easiest possible way. And yet ne 
one would dream of saying that the cow was 
perfectly adapted for locomotion because its 
cousin the gazelle happens to be; or that the 
mole was made for flight because the bat is, 
The fact is, there are as many different forms 
among fishes as among quadrupeds; and it is 
a verv narrow and partial view of the Creator's 
purposes to suppose that the only thing to be 
considered in fashioning animals was their ra- 
pidity of movement, 
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Fig. 5.—A, Argyreiosus; a very thin fish. (From Storer.)—B, Short Sun-fish. (From Storer.) 


Let us now examine some of these peculiar though it is so much more compressed than 
forms more in detail. Little is to be said con- , that of the typical fish. It swims edgewise. 
cerning the very thin fish Argyreiosus capillaris| The sun-fish (Orthagoriscus mola) is also 
(Fig. 5, A). Its tail is a very good one, and | compressed laterally, and its fins and tail in 
its form not unadapted to swift locomotion, al- crease its surface in the vertical direction; but 


Fie. 6.—A, Spiny Ray. (From Storer.)—B, Flounder. (From Storer.) 





it swims upon one side, and not upon the 
belly. 

Similarly shaped in many respects are mem- 
bers of the grea’ family Pleuronectide, including 
the founders, flat-fishes, plaice, etc. These are 
flattened from side to side, but swim always 
with one side down and the other side up, and 
both eyes appear upon the upper side on ac- 
count of a curious twisting of the skull. They 
swim slowly, and by flapping the broad tail up- 
ward and downward. 

Equally flat but in exactly the reverse direc- 
tion are the skates or rays, in which the body 
is compressed from above downward, and the 
pectoral fins very wide and strong, so as to en- 
able them to fly, so to speak, in the water. But 
they, like the flounders, live upon the bottom 
of the sea. 

Still different from all these, and from all oth- 
er fishes, in its form, its habits, and its mode of lo- 
comotion, is the little sea-horse (Hippocampus). 
Its tail is rather an organ of prehension and of 
support than of locomotion, and it swims in the 
vertical position by means of the lateral stroke 
of its dorsal fin, which is broad and fan-shaped, 
and capable of as vigorous and extended move- 
ments as are the caudal fins of the ordinary 
fishes. 

When I spoke of sea-snakes I referred to 
real and not fabulous creatures; to serpents of 
medium size, very venomous and active, which 
live constantly in the water, and are found only 
in the Indian Ocean. Their tail is fattened 
from side to side, like that of a fish, and they 
swim with only the head raised above water. 
In all these respects they differ widely from the 
sea-serpents which are reported to have been 
seen at various times. I cast no imputation 
upon the veracity of the observers, and merely 
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Fig. 7.—Sea-Horse. (From the American Naturalist.) 


regret that no specimen, or piece of one, has 
ever been secured for scientific examination. 
But the accompanying figures (Fig. 8), from 
Pontoppidan’s ‘‘ Natural History of Norway,” 
1755, illustrate not only the anatomical pecul- 
iarities of the monsters, but also the differences 
of habit as compared with the ordinary sea- 
snakes; for they are never seen in company ; 
they move by a vertical undulation of the body, 
so as to give rise to the comparison with a string 
of kegs; they also possessed pectoral fins, and 
spouted water from the mouth “very like a 
whale.” 

But in spite of the tremendous oaths which 
Pontoppidan’s informers took concerning the 
monsters below depicted, and in spite of the 
numerous and equally well attested appearances 
of these or kindred forms, they have not yet 





Ss 


Fie. 8.—Two Sea-Serpents. (/rom Pontoppid 
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been admitted into standard works upon zoolo- , ever, now that geology has revealed the forme: 
gy (for Pontoppidan’s folio is not good authority | existence of huge marine reptiles whose size 
at present), But it is to be feared that the sea-| and horrid aspect are fully equal to those of 
serpent stories will be revived more strongly than | modern times (Fig. 9). 
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Fie. 10,—Manati, and Whale “ breaching.” 


Are they in the right who believe that spe- 
cies may survive the cataclysms which mark 
successive epochs of the earth’s development, 
and that a few mosasauri still linger in the 
ocean? Or shall we call up a Pythagorean 
philosophy, and conclude that the men who saw 
sea-serpents within the past century were asleep 
and dreaming of the creatures that ranged the 
ocean in the Cretaceous period, when they were 
in the bodies of the men of that day? Or must 
we suppose that they were deceived by floating 
sea-weed and by their imagination ? 
hypothesis has its difficulties; but religion will 
probably unite upon the last in spite of solemn 
oaths and attestations, and in spite of Pontop- 
pidan’s indignant thrust at the skeptics, that 
‘fone might as well doubt whether there are 
Hottentots; for although the number of wit- 
nesses be much greater in that case, still that 
does not alter the nature of the knowledge ; it 
only raises it to a higher degree of certainty.” 

The little salamanders and lizards of the 
present day, with the alligators and crocodiles, 


all swim by lateral undulations of the tail, which | 


is in some cases flattened or ridged, so as to 
give a broader surface. ‘The serpents, too, all 
swim by lateral undulations, but slowly, on ac- 
count of the rounded tail, All these are rep- 
tiles, 

But there are mammals also that swim—and 


Either | 


swim with the tail too. Such are the whale 
and that curious marine pachyderm the manati, 
or sea-cow, of tropical waters. But both these 
have a tail which differs from that of a fish in 
| being flattened vertically instead of laterally ; 
so that the blow is given upward and downward, 
|and not fronfside to side. That of the whale 
is forked, and the two lobes are called the flukes ; 
that of the manati is rounded and much less 
manageable; but in both cases the animal is 
enabled to rise to the surface in order to breathe 
far more easily than it could if its tail worked 
sideway, as that of a fish. The whale, too, 
is enabled to make those tremendous springs 
nearly out of the water, by first bending the 
whole body and then straightening it so as to 
strike the water violently with the tail. This, 
which is called by whalemen “breaching,” is a 
ost fearful sight, for the body of the whale is 
sometimes seventy or a hundred feet long, and 
| should it strike the boat all are dashed to pieces. 
| By the same means, excepting that the body is 
bent from side to side, the salmon throws itself 
| high out of the water, and surmounts a fall of 
| ten or twelve feet at a single spring. 

| Besides the whale and the manati there is 
another mammal which is well adapted to a life 
|in the water, the seal. But a glance at the 
| figure (Fig. 11) will show how great is the dif- 
ference in the instrument by which locomotion 
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is effected. The rounded, tapering, and fish- | 
like body is terminated by what looks at first | 
like the fin of a fish. But it is really the two 
hinder legs of the animal stretched out in a line 
with the body, and applied sole to sole, so that 
the two feet working together from side to side 
constitute a very serviceable fin, which is prob- 
ably capable of nearly as much motion as the 
caudal fin of a fish, but not quite, for that has 
many thin and flexible rays, while the seal’s 
foot has but five jointed toes. But it shows 
how wonderfully the same purposes may be ac- 
complished by very dissimilar structures ; and | 
how one animal may be related in one direction | 
by its stracture and in another by its form and | 
mode of locomotion. For the seal, like the | 
walrus, is a carnivorous mammal, nearly allied | 
to the cats and the dogs in every part of its in- | 
ternal organization; but its mode of life, and | 
its form adapted thereto, remind us much more 
of the fish than of the lion or the hyena. 

So far, our studies have included only such 
creatures as move in the water by means of or- 
gans in the hinder part of the body. The skate 
alone was found to employ the pectoral fins in 
locomotion; but among the reptiles there are 
some—the sea-turtles—which have their front 
feet flat and compact, so as to form a service- 
able aquatic wing—for the swimming of a tur- 
tle is a motion identical with that of a hird fly- 
ing in the air; and indeed there are birds whose 
wings most wonderfully resemble the flippers 
of the turtle, and which, by vigorous flapping, 
aid the penguin along the surface of the water, 

But the chief agents in the swimming of 
birds are the feet, and these in the typical 
swimmers are beautifully adapted for their of- 
fice, being strong and webbed to the tips of the 
toes, which collapse as the foot is drawn for- 








¥1e. 11.—Seal. 
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Fie. 12.—Penguin. 


ward, so as to offer the least resistance, but at 
once expand and present a broad surface in 
the effective backward stroke. But the other 
conditions of aquatic locomotion are very dit 
ferent in the bird from what they were in the 
fish and the reptile. The former were of near 
ly the same specific gravity as the water, and 
floated wholly submerged. So could the whale, 
the manati, the seal, and the turtle—but only 
for a limited time, owing to the necessity for 
them to obtain air at the surface. But the 
birds—even the heaviest of them—are far light 
er than water. Their large lungs, the penetra- 


(From Schinz.) 
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Fie. 13.—Ornithorhynchus paradoxus descending to the water; near the bank another is swimming toward its burrow. (Hrom Bennett.)—On the left the male Eider Duck 
4 rests in the water, the female standing upon the bank. (From Schinz.) 
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tion of air into their bones, and especially the 
inclusion of air under and in their feathers, en- 
able them to float securely upon the surface, 
and even, in some cases, to be moved by the 


wind acting upon their outspread wings as upon | 


the sails of a ship. 
In Anstralia, that continental islandswhere 
so many wonderful things are yearly discovered 


—where some of the leaves grow with one edge | 


upward and the other downward—where most 
of the quadrupeds are prematurely born, and 
then carried for a time within a pouch upon the 
parent’s belly, as are the young opossums of 
our own country—there and there only is the 
home of an amphibious creature with a bill like 
a duck, but hairy; web-footed, yet burrowing 


like moles; with a long spur upon the hinder | 
leg, yet never attempting to crow; with a sin- | 
gle cloacal outlet, yet bringing forth its young | 
| but longer necks, and relatively smaller heads. 


alive, instead of eggs. The first accounts of 
this creature were wholly discredited, and the 
later ones are sufficiently extraordinary to just- 


ify the construction and application of the tre- | 


mendous title Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, which 
is, in English, ‘* The Paradoxical Animal with 
a Bill like that of a Bird.” (Fig. 13.) 

This, which is called “ Mullangong” by the 
natives, and ‘* Water-Mole” by the colonists, is 
about two feet in length, and covered with short, 
soft fur of a deep brown color. Both pair of 
feet are webbed; but the web of the front feet 
reaches beyond the tips of the toes while the 


animal is swimming, but may be turned back- | 


ward out of the way when it is engaged in bur- 
rowing. It swims rapidly, and with only the 
upper surface of the body and head visible, the 
nostrils opening upon the top of the snout. It 
dives very quickly, and is difficult to shoot, 
Their burrows are most curious structures. 
From two openings, one below the surface of 
the water and the other in the bank, concealed 


by grass and weeds, runs a serpentine excava- 
tion for a distance of thirty and even fifty feet, | 


terminating in a broader chamber, which is 
lined with weeds and grass so as to form a 
nest. 

The ornithorhynchus seems to swim by pad- 
dling, and probably moves its short and broad 


feet very much as it does when walking on the | 
The same is true of all the ordinary | 
quadrupeds; they paddle, that is, they move | 


land. 


their legs in the water just as they do upon the 
land. Nor do they need to learn how to swim, 
but do it instinctively ; their bodies float nat- 
urally, and they have only to propel themselves 
by a real trotting in the water. If a dog be 
held over the water it will often begin to pad- 
dle vigorously, as if the very idea of water af- 
fected the muscles. But neither the dog nor 
the cat, nor the carnivora generally, seem to be 
as buoyant as the herbivorous quadrupeds. 
This may be due to the great length and ca- 


| and by long practice. 


| ranged for the hands ; 
| these for other purposes is an objection. 


| dividual ‘swore in very good Danish.” 


in swimming; while the horse crosses a rive; 
with a man upon his back. 

But even the carnivora have the advantage 
of man as to both buoyancy and readiness of 
movement. It is said, indeed, that infants 
| paddle in the water like a dog, and that some 
savages swim in the same way, using the hands 
as if they were only front legs; but the ordi 
nary movement of the hands, in the swimming 
of civilized nations, is a very different one, and 
one which man alone is capable of executing to 
perfection, but which he must learn by degrees 
Man is really very poor 
ly adapted for aquatic locomotion. In the first 
place, his specific gravity is a little greater than 
that of water when the lungs are empty; and 
a full inspiration just enables him to float with 
the mouth and nose above the surface; where- 
as most mammalia have not only lighter bodies 


Again, his body is rounded, and presents a~ 
broad flat surface to the water; his feet not 
only differ much less upon the upper and lowe: 
surfaces than the feet of quadrupeds, and even 


| the rounded hoofs of the cow or horse, but the 
| shortness of the toes and the firmness of the 


whole organ make it incapable of collapsing in 
the forward and spreading in the backward 
stroke, as does the foot of the duck. And 
finally, the hands are small and the arms near 
ly round, so that little advantage can be gained 
by rotating the limb. In view of all these disad- 
vantages it would seem worth while to contrive 
an elastic frame-work with membrane upon it, 
which, being attached to the foot of a swimmer, 
shall collapse in the forward and expand in the 
backward stroke, as does the foot of a swim- 
ming bird. A similar apparatus could be ar- 
but the necessity of using 


After mentioning the sea-serpents, it would 
be invidious not to notice those fabled creatures 
the Mermen and the Mermaids, which figure 
largely in the Northern legends, and which are 
very respectfully treated by Pontoppidan, who 
reports that one merman ‘sang an unmusical 
song” in a strange tongue, but that another in- 
They 

were generglly represented as half fish and half 
man or woman, and never as hideous, or even 
ugly. But the real mermaids, the ‘‘ genuine 
humbugs,” if the expression is allowable, are 
| always repulsive, even when, as in the case of 
| the Japanese specimen figured on the following 
| page, the union of the fish’s tail with a wooden 
| head and chest can scarcely be detected. 

| We see from all this that swimming is by no 
| means confined to the fish, although it is their 
| typical mode of locomotion; that all animals 
|ean swim; and that some among both the 
reptiles, the birds, and the mammalia are fully 
_ adapted to it, Moreover, we find that the in- 


pacity of the intestines in the latter, which al- | stinctive struggles of an animal cast into the 
ways contain more or less gas, and must there- | water are at once available in swimming ; for 
fore serve a like purpose as the swim-bladder | they move the limbs as upon land, and the body 
of fishes. The cat, for instance, works hard | is buoyed up by the water. 





Man alone, the head and the chief of ani- 
mals, is lost without immediate exercise of a 
quality which education alone can make to take 
the place of instinct—presence of mind. Wild 
struygles are certain death; rest, and yielding 


to gravity until only the two avenues of life are | 





Fig.14.—Merman. 
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free, are the next step; and to advance at all, 
he must either paddle like a dog, or perform a 
series of movements with legs and arms and 
respiratory organs which, it is true, no beast 
could execute, but which man himself must 
learn. 


(From a specimen in Agassiz’s Museum.) 





O For the life of a Gipsy! 
A strong-armed, barefoot girl ; 

And to have the wind for a waiting-maid 
To keep my hair in curl; 

To bring me scent of the violet, 
And the red rose, and the pine; 

And at night to spread my grassy bed— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine ? 


© for the life of a Gipsy! 
So gloriously free ; 
Through the world to roam, and to find a home 
"Neath every green-wood tree ; 
To milk my cow in the meadow, 
Wherever she chanced to stand; 
And to have my corn-fields planted 
By every lad in the land! 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
With the dew to fringe my gown; 
And to have the sun for a sweet-heart 
To come and kiss me brown; 
To take each little chubby-cheek 
That I chose, and call her mine, 
And teach her to tramp from camp to camp— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine? 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To lie in the lazy shades; 

And to predict sweet fairings 
To all the village maids; 
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To give them caps of pretty flowers, 
And shawls of wool so white, 

And troops of lovers to sing them songs 
At their window-panes at night! 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To hunt the hare for play ; 
And to take my trap on my shoulder 
And hie away and away— 
Away to the tents by the water, 
When the stars began to shine- 
To my glad wild crew, with hearts so true— 
Ah! wouldn't it be divine? 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To be up at the dawning gray; 
And to have my dog, like my shadow, 
Beside me all the day; 
To have a hat of plaited straw, 
And a cloak of scarlet dye, 
And shoot like a light through the glens at night, 
And make the owlets cry! 


O for the life of a Gipsy! 
To roam the wide world through ; 
To have the wind for a waiting-maid, 
And the sun for a sweet-heart true; 
To say to my restless conscience, 
Be still; you are no more mine! 
And to hold my heart beneath my art— 
Ah! wouldn’t it be divine? 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


JRISCILLA FARNHAM was the daughter | 
of a fisherman who had lost his life at the 
Banks, leaving his children to the tender mer- 
ey of Uncle Eben, sail-maker, living on Tide | 
Street, in the sea-port town of Shadville. But 
to Priscilla’s sorrow, be it said, she understood | 
the ancient pastime of coquetry as well as the | 
most finished and accomplished dames of soci- 
ety. ‘It was bred in the bone,” averred her | 
less successful neighbors. | 
‘Poor Priscilla! it will bring her to grief | 
yet,” presaged the more kindly. 

But Captain Jasper always frowned when 
these things were said of her in his presence, 
and left the gossips without a word. If he 
could have said, ‘‘It is false,” he would not 
have cared so much; but in his heart he knew 
it for the truth, and it vexed him to hear it re- 
peated every where, like an echo. He had 
loved Priscilla through thick and thin, and 
though he very wel! knew if she were kind to- 
day it was because she meditated a relapse to- 
morrow—though he never could tell whether 
his devotion moved her, or whether there were 
any depths to be moved in that mobile nature— 
still, for all that, he loved her as no mere words 
could depict, dreamed of her, plotted and worked 
for her like a Hercules. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she so resembled the sea that he loved 
her; because she was so changeful and beauti- 
ful, never the same thing twice in her life, for- 
ever varying from a full chord to a semitone, 
from major to minor. But whatever the reason 
may have been, he did not often stay to consid- 
er it, but went his way guided in all things by 
this one flame, which never veered however the 
winds might blow or the storms might beat. 

“We shall sail to-morrow,” he said to her | 
one evening, as the dusk was closing down, 
leaning in at the kitchen window, while Pris- 
cilla folded the clothes from the week's wash. 

“Oh! did I sprinkle you?” she cried, as she 
let fall a douche from her rosy hand. 

‘It is not the first cold water you've thrown 
at me,” he laughed. ‘‘I'd rather take it in 
this shape. I'll be worse sprinkled before you 
see me again, I reckon.” 

“Shall you be gone long?” she vouchsafed. 

**That depends. If I had any thing to come 
home te—who knows? Do you know, Priscilla, 
a man with a wife or a sweet-heart floats where 
another would sink ?” 

“* Why don’t you marry, then? It would be 
as good as taking a life-preserver along.” 

“You laugh at me, Priscilla; but you don’t 
comprehend, The first man has something to | 
live for, something that makes life an elixir. 
In danger he thinks of the dear face watching 
at home, of the weary waiting, of the bitter, | 
blinding tears, and he makes up his mind to | 
live—for her sake.” 

‘** Bat you will be home by Christmas?” she 
asked, leaving the point undisputed. 

*“ If God wills it,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 








**Come, then, and pull a wish-bone with m, 
on Christmas -day, and praise my plum - pud 
ding.” 

‘** With all my heart; but Priscilla—?” 

** Well?” 

‘Think how long it will be without seeing 
you. Answer one question before 1 go.” 

**Tt’s impertinent to ask questions, Sir.” 

‘*Not this one. Priscilla, may I come 


} your Christmas dinner as—as your swe 


heart? I love you, dear.” 


**But come as ye were na courting o' me,’” 


| she sang, mockingly, in answer. 


** Consider, dear,” he persisted, for he kney 
her ways, “‘ not twice in a lifetime is such | 
offered to another as I offer to you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, folding her 
clothes vigorously, ™ I’m sure I’m not 
such a prize. It would be wasted on me.” 

*¢ Indeed, you are worth far better; but « 

I do more than give you my best? Of course 
I think it worth your taking or I shouldn't offer 
it; it would be folly to pretend that I don't 
But if I were a king you should be my queen— 
if you would.” 

“*Tf I wouldn't ?” she asked. 

“Then good-by.” 

** Good-by, then.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Had he really gone? He would be back 
presently—no danger. He would get agro. 
down at the gate; they alwaysdid. There, 
was returning already. 

“If you should change your mind,” he said, 
coming to her side, “send me a line. Lewis 
will sail in a month; he will touch at our port 
before we leave on the return trip. If you 


worth 


| send me a line by him it may be a life-line—it 


you should change your mind, Priscilla,” 

**T shall be hardly likely to change my 
mind,” she answered, haughtily enough, with 
the inborn love of playing with fate, of finding 
out how near she might come to the edge of a 
precipice and yet preserve her balance in full 
possession; and then she heard the gate click 
after him, and watched his shadow vanish down 
the street. Oh, but he would come to-morrow 
—she was sure of that. Couldn’t he see that 
she was used to being sued, that she never 
yielded at the first word? Couldn't he be 
certain that her reserve was all a make-believe ; 
couldn’ ae see her heart beating through it all ? 
Was he blind? Did love really make people 
blind to their own undoing, to lead them 
astray? She never once questioned if slie 
were blind herself! He might have carried 
the day with another word, and she felt ag- 


| grieved that he had omitted it, and a little 


angry with him. Besides, she had not lied to 
him—she should not change ; only just now she 
did not feel like binding herself, and so be left 
out of all the merry-makings between this and 
Christmas. 

At any rate she would see him to-morrow, 
and perhaps— But when to-morrow came up 
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out of the east the Heron was no longer in the 
stream, nor yet a phantom sheet lost in the 
fogs across the bar. 


tide and a fair wind that was even now filling 
her canvas out on the Atlantic. 

Plainly Captain Jasper would not press his 
suit to-morrow. 

Priscilla was dishing the dinner when Uncle 
Eben came in, 

‘‘ Heron's off,” said he, ‘‘and Jasper with 
her.” 

“TI thought,” she said, smothering a sigh— 
“J thought they were not going till to-day,” 
putting the potatoes into the butter-boat in her 
absent-mindedness. 

“ Wa'al, ye see, wind came up fair and tide 
served; and Jasper said he hadn't any thing to 
wait for—how is that, Cilly ?” 

‘*What's that to me?” she answered, cross- 
ly; ‘‘what isn’t worth waiting for isn’t worth 
having.” 

“No, no, that ain’t it: 
asking for ain't worth having. Captain Jasper 
was very sore about it. You treated him ill; 
Cilly. Fire and love are dangerous playthings.” 

‘“‘The burned child,” she insinuated, sau- 
cily. 

“The same. 


what ain't worth 


I don’t mind owning toit. I 
But you'll 


shall carry the scars to my grave. 
send Jasper that line, Cilly ?” 
“Tt's a pity Jasper can’t keep his own 


counsel 

‘*He was that broken-hearted. It’s nigh to 
killing a man to keep it all to hisself. Don't I 
know it? But you will send him the line?” 

**T don’t know.” 

*‘ You'll find out, I reckon.” 

And then they sat down to their boiled hali- 
but, and the children came trooping in from 
school and play, and Uncle Eben had a dozen 
things to relate; all the gossip of the wharves 
and the fishermen; how a shark had been seen 
off Snarler’s Point; what “ Fetch and Carry” 
had netted from their last venture; what news 
from the mackerel flect; how Job Knight's 
wherry had drifted out to sea; how fine the 
Heron had looked in her new rigging, and how 
his needle had broken in the sails, and an old 
tar had boded ill luck to the voyage therefrom ; 
so that before dinner was over Priscilla had de- 
cided to send Jasper the line he craved by Cap- 
tain Lewis. Therefore when, 2 month later, 
Lewis dropped in one day to say good-by and 
that he sailed for the same port on the morrow, 
in the interest of the same merchants whom 
Jasper served, Priscilla asked, 

“Would you mind taking a line to Captain 
Jasper for me?” and then the color shot over 
her face and stained it crimson. 

“‘Humph!” said Lewis; ‘‘ any thing partick- 
lar between you and Jasper?” 

**T don’t know what you call any thing in 
particular; but if you don’t wish to take my 
letter, you can leave it.” 


She had weighed anchor | 
during the night, and dropped down with the | 


| do any thing for you? 
home now ?” 

‘Bring yourself home,” she answered, with 
the last spark of her old caprice fluring up 
| before going out forever. And then Captain 
| Lewis took the little note, which simply said ; 
“Dear Jasrer,—I haven't changed my mind, for I 
| didn't need to, in order to love you. I shall look for 
|} you on Christmas-day. 
“ Yours, 


What shall I bring you 


Prisorua." 


And Captain Lewis went off whistling 
“Caller Herrin,” as contentedly as if his name 
had been Jasper. 

They were not much in the way of letter 
writing, these simple fishing folks, and this was 
a labor of love to which Priscilla had set her 
name—first to make sure of saying enough, but 
not too much; to take care the spelling was not 
too bad, that the punctuations did not put out 
the sense, nor obscure her meaning. She did 
not expect an answer; but, satisfied with her 
tardy resolve, and confident of its success, she 
pursued her household duties, and joined the 
merry-makings with a light heart and a smiling 
face, lit by the lustre of a hope. 

After all, Christmas was not so very far off; 
and she used to sit over her darning and imag- 
ine Jasper’s surprise when Captain Lewis should 
deliver the letter. She had never dreamed that 
love could tame so. Why, she cared nothing 
at all for the vain babblings of those striplings 
who followed in her train, whose adoration she 
had valued but yesterday. She could hardly 
believe that she had let Jasper go without a 
kind word; but then she had counted upon see- 
ing him to-morrow. She was late in learning 
the wisdom of putting nothing off till to-morrow 
that should be done to-day. 

And so the year waned: the blackberries 
grew ripe in the pastures; Pettingale’s wood 
rained nuts; the maples turned scarlet and yel- 
low on Broad Street, and little ragged urchins 
with wheel-barrows caught up every leaf that 
fell as if it had been gold dust. There were 
long blue days, when the “‘flying gold of the 
woodlands” was abroad, and the atmosphere 
seemed steeped in sunshine; then the east 
winds swooped down upon the coast, and 
brought drenching rains and bewildering fogs, 
and shook the heart in the bosom of many a 
sad watcher. Sometimes now Priscilla would 
wake in the “dead middle of the night,” and 
hear the tide lashing the piers and fretting 
about the shore; and she would catch, far off, 
the dull, smothered thunder of the sea, where 
it broke in a fury of crested waves upon the 
bar, and sent its spray to rend the darkness in 
the face of the troubled sea-farer. On such 
nights she used to rise and open her window, 
listening breathlessly for signals of distress, im- 
agining that dying shrieks mingled with the 
hoarse roar of the breakers. 

‘* Jasper shall never go to sea again if once 
he comes home,” she thought—lying awake 
there, and trembling and shuddering among 





‘Of course I'll take it, Cilly. 
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Wouldn't I | 


her blankets—‘‘ not if I have to stand on the 
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street corners and cry red herrings for a liv-| 


ing.” 


. : 
And yet Jasper was not due till Christmas 


time, foolish child! But love is always on 
guard, with its poor blind eyes. 


By-and-by, when the trees were a wilder- | 


ness of netted boughs against the heavens, 
when the winds had swept the earth clean of 
rubbish, the first snow heralded itself one night 


by a. bank of clouds, and at morning the bare | 
boughs were draped in filmy laces, and all the 


world was a lonesome, dazzling waste. 
** At least,” thought Priscilla, ‘‘ Christmas 
will be here soon.” 


She did not trust herself now to say that 


Jasper would be as certain to come. She had 
begun to doubt, now that the winter winds 
blew in her face, and the frost flowers shut out 
her sea-view ; for how many storms must rave 
along the coast, and how many ships go down, 


and how many hearts break before Christmas- | 


day! Perhaps she thought of these things 


while she made ready for that happy day; per- | 
haps she saw now how cruelly she had used her- | 


self as well as Jasper, in disowning with her 
lips the emotion of her heart, in rashly count- 
ing on to-morrow’s friendship. What if he 
should go down to his death, and never know 
how she had watched and waited and sorrowed 
for him! Where would be her comfort then ? 
To find that he must wait till the sea gives up 
its dead to hear her answer, to know her heart. 
But all the same, she went about her drudgery 
with these fears haunting, waylaying her, made 


the house cheery for Uncle Eben, the fire | 


bright, ‘the food savory; mended his clothes, 


looked after his asthma, and made herself the | 
prettiest bonnet she could devise, just for Jas- 


per’s sake. 

But somehow, when Christmas was really 
knocking at the door, and the earth was 
sheeted in hoar-frost, and the fires snapped 
and blazed with a will, and all manner of kind 
wishes were current; when Priscills.’s six-hour 
pudding, a culinary master-piece, was ready for 
its bag, the pies were waiting on the pantry 


shelves, the crab-apple jelly quaking in its jars ; | 


when the great turkey was dressed and in the 
pan, and there was a loaf of plum-cake in the 
chest, along with the sponge gingerbread and 


raised dough-nuts, that Jasper liked; when | 
there were apples red as cherries in the bin 


down stairs, and nuts that Priscilla and the 
children had gone into the Pettingale woods to 
pick before the snow came; when all these 


delightful preparations had been completed, | 
and Priscilla, in her new poplin with scarlet | 


ribbons, went up to the house-top, with the 
spy-glass and Uncle Eben, all those dolorous 
fears with which her winter had been clouded 
blew away; and she expected nothing but to 
see the Heron bounding homeward, without 
a hindrance, the instant she should put the 
glass to her eyes. But she had never had a 
real lover at sea before, and her eyes hadn't 


the knack of Uncle Eben's in such matters, | 


into whose hands she reluctantly resigned her- 
| self. 

“Do you see any thing coming, Uncle 
Eben ?” she asked, like Bluebeard’s wife; her 
fingers tingling with the cold, her cheeks burn- 
ing with excitement, and the high wind pulling 
out her crimps at a disastrous rate. 

‘‘Hey? Yes, I see the sea out there beyond 
the bar, all frothy like yeast, Cilly.” 

** Any sail, Uncle Eben?” she persisted. 

“Yes, child, yes; two of ’em.” 
| ‘Do you suppose it’s the Heron?” altogether 
} overlooking the plural number. 

“ Waitabit, Cilly; don’thurry; time enough; 
if either of ’em’s the Heron Jasper ’ll be up be- 
fore dinner-time any way; it’s only a matter of 
three miles, and with this wind she'd be up in 
a trice.” 

Priscilla’s teeth were chattering in her head, 
as much with nervousness as with cold. 

“You'll catch cold up here, Uncle Eben,” 
she said. ‘I'll just run down and look into 
the oven; I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

‘** Put something on your head while you're 
down there,” he advised. ‘*Z’m as warm as 
wool with my tarpaulin and comforter.” 

She was gone precisely a jiffy; during which 
mythical portion of time she had fed the fire, 
looked into the oven, and lifted the cover of 
the steamer ; for it would never do to have the 
dinner overdone and Jasper at the door, so to 
speak. Then she wrapped a shaw] about her 
shoulders, and was up to the house-top in sea- 
son to hear Uncle Eben exclaim : 

“It’s the Heron! it’s the Heron! or I'm a 
bat.” 

**How do you know?” queried his niece, 
merely as a matter of form, being fully per- 
suaded that if Uncle Eben said it was the 
Heron, the Heron it must be. 

“Know?” he returned. ‘Don’t I know 
every sail in her? Didn't I set every stitch in 
that canvas ?” 

“*T hope the stitches aren’t so big you can 
see them this far!” spoke his saucy niece. 

And just then one of the children called 
Cilly to come down and mend her frock, which 
she had torn on a nail; and down Priscilla 
skipped, humming a favorite tune, as gay as 
any lark. At any other time, it might be, she 
would have scolded the little Nanine, but now 
she was too happy to condescend to such trifles, 
and her only thought was that Jasper would be 
home by dinner-time, and the children must all 
look tidy and fine; and while she wove her 
thread back and forth in the rent she laid some 
little plan for seeing Jasper alone that first, 

sweet instant, without the curious faces of 
| Nanine and the others, or the kind eyes of 
| Uncle Eben, to see her blush beneath her 
| lover's smile. And then she set the table: 
|she put on the best bird’s-eye damask, which 
| her mother had brought in her wedding-dower, 
| which had been carefully hoarded and laven- 
| dered, and jealously guarded against moth and 
rust. Then followed the old-fashioned stone- 





china, that Uncle Eben had bought at the auc- 
tion of Squire Gibbs twenty-five years gone, 
when he had thought to begin housekeeping 
himself. She placed a seat for Jasper at her 
right hand, and stood off at the end of the 
room and surveyed the effect of the whole with 
pleasure, and pronounced it perfect ; and so say- 
ing she toiled up the stairs again to the roof, 
and found Uncle Eben looking over an old 
log-book, stowed away in the attic, where he 
had spent the last three-quarters of an hour, 
having assured himself that the Heron wasn't 
far outside, and would be up before the din- 
ner-bell rang. 

‘It’s the Heron, and no mistake,” said he, 
feeling guilty that he hadn’t remained out in 
the windy weather in the service of the Heron 
and her crew. ‘‘She’s all right,” he affirmed ; 
“how’s the vegetables doing ?” 

‘* But, Uncle Eben,” said Priscilla, ‘do come 
up and show me where to look. I want to see 
her myself. I’m dying of impatience.” And 
then the good uncle led the way for this ca- | 
price back to the bleak view from the roof. 

‘‘ There, Cilly,” said he; ‘‘look to your left. 
There’s two on ’em, and one’s larger than 
t'other; and the one—” 

“T don’t see but one, Uncle Eben.” 

“Eh? Wa’al, they’ve changed positions, 
that’s all. Here, give me the glass for a sec- 
ond.” 

For a second Uncle Eben stood motionless, 
scanning the water; then his old hand fell to 
trembling, and a red line painted itself across 
his forehead, and he drew his breath hard, as 
he put the glass away and turned to go down 
the stairs. 

“T believe you're right, Cilly,” he said, in a 
stifled voice; ‘‘there ain’t but one vessel a-rid- 
ing in, all by herself.” 

**Don't fall, uncle,” she called after him, 
wondering if he was going to have an ill turn, | 
that his voice was so full of breaks and dis- | 
cords. 

‘She'll be in the river already,” he mut- | 
tered, drawing on his mittens. ‘I'll run down 
to the wharf and see what they think.” 

And he pelted out, without heeding Priscil- 
la’s remonstrance, for it was just possible that | 
he might have been mistaken, after all. Couid | 
that other vessel have been an illusion, a mi- | 
rage? Could it? For when Uncle Eben had 
taken the glass from Priscilla he had seen the | 
larger craft outlined against the sky, and—was 
it the stern of the other settling there in the | 
trough of the sea, just outside the turbulent | 
bar? Had the larger craft ran down the Her- 
on, or had his old eyes deceived him ? | 
He bent his steps first to the little public | 
house looking out on the river, where a group | 
was already collected on the stoop, with spy- | 
glasses and conjectures, watching eagerly for | 
the inward-bound vessel. 

“There’s been rough work outside there,” | 
said an old salt to Uncle Eben. “I saw the 
whole thing, and it didn’t take so long as I tell 
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| he best go back and speak to Priscilla ? 
|any rate, he would take a turn round the 
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it; you wouldn’t know’d she was hurt before 
she was clean gone. Mighty poor sailors, I 
take it, to run down a fellow in broad daylight, 
or else they've got too much ballast aboard !” 

“The wind’s drefful cranky, you see,” said a 
by-stander. 

*“*It wasn't the 
Eben. 

** Dun'no; 
Let’s see. 


Heron?” quavered Uncle 

never thought of the Heron. 
Captain Jasper’s in her service. 
He'd ’a know‘d better than to let that concern 
strike her like that!” 

**T don’t know; accidents will happen,” said 
Uncle Eben, watching the ship shoot up the 
river. 

She surely was not the Heron. Jasper would 
not help them eat their Christmas dinner to- 
day. Had his old eyes deceived him? Had 
At 


square first, and compose himself, and get his 
breath. The tears stood in his eyes and rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks as he went on. He 
was thinking, perhaps, as much of himself as of 
Priscilla just then, only her possible sorrow had 
brought his own to mind strongly—his own 
wounds gaped beneath this fresh blow, and 


| throbbed fiercely ; and then he had loved Jas- 


per almost as well as Priscilla, for Jasper was 
the son of the old sweet-heart for whom he 


|had bought the stone-china twenty-five years 


ago, and who had jilted him the next week for 
Jasper’s father. Perhaps it was all right that 
Priscilla should have given Jasper the cold 
shoulder; perhaps it was poetic justice—only 
Uncle Eben had never heard of that sort of 
justice, and was not able to appreciate it. 
Presently he found himself back in the neigh- 
borhood of the wharves again. The strange 
vessel had anchored now, and half Tide Street 
was down on the end of the quay talking with 
the crew. Uncle Eben could see their gesticu- 
lations as they described the event; the Mer- 


| maid in great gilt letters stared him out of 


countenance at the ship’s stern, as though de- 
fying him to call her the Heron. Some sailors 
were busy lifting a burden down her sides, 
something that lay in their arms like a dead 
weight, something sodden and cold. A shiver 
ran though him from head to heel, he turned 
his face away from the dumb thing that they 
held, he would not stay to see; all his neigh- 
bors were clustering about the frozen mask. 
As for him, he thought of Priscilla and Jasper’s 
mother ten years in her grave, and then he 
heard one of the sailors saying, 

** He was the only man of them that rose to 
the surface. We hung round as long as we 
dared, but the sea was growing madder every 
moment. Zounds, wasn't it a spanking breeze! 
We tried ail our nostrums to bring him to, but 
he’s gone—the sea just beat the breath out of 
him.” 

There was no doubt in Uncle Eben’s mind 
but the dead man was Jasper; yet he could not 
trust himself to make sure, for how terrible that 
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conviction would be! 
should speak his name—waited, half-benumbed 
with pain and cold, wondering how he should 
break it to Priscilla, if she were growing anx- 
ious, if the neighbors had not already gossiped 
to her; and then old Burton, who kept the cor- 
ner grocery, blurted out, in his rough sympathy : 

**Poor fellow! His wife will be sore put to 
it to feed those six hungry children without 
him,” 

It was plain that the Heron had gone down; 
that this was the body of the mate; that Jas- 
per was even now tossing on the currents across 
the sand-bar, drifting from ocean hollow to 
ocean hollow, while Priscilla waited for him to 
come to dinner, and made herself comely to wel- 
come him. Uncle Eben went back to the house 
then; he looked into the vacant kitchen in pass- 
ing; the savory odors sickened him, the table 
with the plate set for Jasper turned him cold, 
as if it had been placed for a ghost; he called 
at the foot of the stairs for Cilly. 

** Here Lam,” she replied, coming out of the 
best room, where she had been arranging a sprig 
of scarlet geranium at her throat, before the 
largest glass that thie house afforded — her 
cheeks flushing, her soft eyes undimmed by 
tears, 

‘* Where is Jasper? It wasthe Heron, wasn't 
it? Is he in the kitchen? Don’t tease me, 
Uncle Eben. I knowit was the Heron. I just 
heard Mrs. Burton say it was. Oh!” as she 
caught sight of his white face, ‘‘is any thing 
the matter ?” 

** Jasper—” he began, and his voice broke. 

** Where is he ?” she asked, half puzzled, but 
unsuspecting still. ‘* When shall we see him? 
I will have dinner on the table at once.” 

‘* Wait a minute, Cilly,” said he, recovering 
himself. ‘You will see him, Cilly” — how 
should he tell her, what was the most gentle 
way, or was there any gentleness in such cruel 
business ?—“ you will see him, dear—when the 
sea gives up its dead! There, there, your old 
Uncle was rough with you,” rocking her in his 
arms like aninfant. ‘‘ There, there, wipe away 


the tears, deary;” but there were no tears to | 


wipe away, for Priscilla had dropped in a swoon. 


When the New Year came in, and the days 
began to lengthen and the cold to chill the mar- 
row in one’s bones, the neighbors were saying 
among themselves that something had changed 
Priscilla Farnham. She never sang now about 
her work, averred Mrs. Burton, who had often 
listened to her in the still afternoons. She left 
off the gay ribbons with which she had been 
used to adorn herself, the jaunty hats that had 


been her pride; her spar ear-rings were put | 


away in a box in the best bureau till Nanine 


should be old enough to wear them; her brown 


hair had forgotten its crimps. She was no lon- 
ger to be met with at sewing circles, at tea- 
drinkings, at quiltings, or dances. Her quon- 
dam lovers declared that she had grown dull, 
that a smile was as rare as a new moon, and 


So he waited till they | 


| his death with the assurance 
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that she had lost the charms of coquetry. 


thers pitied her, and said it was all along of 
taking care of Uncle Eben and his asthma ar 


ha 
} 


those great noisy children; and fathers tol 
their sons that she would make a good wife 
notwithstanding the loss of her high spirits and 
the carmine of her cheek. Only Uncle Eben un 
derstood it all, and worked many 


a sad thought 


| into his sails, while Priscilla kept the fire bright 


and the hearth swept as before, and looked out 
across the yeasty bar and groaned in her heart, 
remembering that fair evening when she had 
love in her hands, to take or leave. But shx 
had sent him the line he had asked for; she 
had that for her comfort; he had gone down to 
of her love in his 
heart, shut fast, like a flower in its calyx; his 
last thought had been of her, his last breath a 
prayer for her; but not one hand-clasp, not 
one warm melting kiss to lighten all the bleak 
future, to hallow the fading past. It had been 
her own fault surely, but none the less was it 
bitter. 

One Sunday, when she saw Matilda Math 
ews come walking into church with her lover 
bronzed and weather-beaten, off a two years’ 
voyage, her heart leaped up in her breast burn- 


| ing like a coal, and the scalding tears started 


into her eyes; and so when other girls and their 
sweet-hearts passed her by she turned away her 
head with weary sighs, and went on her lonely 
way. ; 

And so St. Valentine’s Day came round. 


| Priscilla had been used to receive scores of 
| those fanciful bidlets-doux in years past—tender 


missives in halting verse, lost in a wilderness 
of posies, watched over by a corps of Cupids. 
But to-day the penny-postman made his rounds 
and missed her altogether; she watched him 
stop at Mrs. Burton’s, and saw Liz open the 
door with a whole bevy of dimples wrinkling 
her blushing face. Priscilla did not grudge 
her her Valentines, only the warm reality of 
living love; and she sat long in the bitter win 
ter twilight that night alone, while the children 
and Uncle Eben made molasses candy in the 
kitchen, having seen Miss Liz admit a young 
man at the front-door and light the astral lamp 


}in the best room—which illumination always 


meant something—and draw the curtains. 
Priscilla was wondering concerning the happi- 
ness hidden behind those cotton curtains, about 
the ‘‘songs without words” which she herself 
was never to know again. She felt like one 
shut out from Eden, sitting there in the dark, 
and seeing the shadow of happiness flitting now 
and then across her neighbor's curtains. She 
had never quite recovered from that first shock 
on Christmas morn when her pulses had slack- 
ened, and her heart fainted at its toil; and now 
every noise appalled her, every “halloo” in 
the streets, “‘the heave ahoy” of sailors at the 
wharves, the children bounding in with war- 
hoops and shrieks of laughter; and when the 
next morning Mrs. Burton opened the door like 
a gust of wind, and came in with a blanched 
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countenance 
cried out: 

‘Qh, Mrs. Burton, how you scare me! Are 
you sick? You look as if you had seen a spir- 


and eyes like saucers, Priscilla 


4 ‘‘ Sick!” repeated the good woman, as if 
scorning the insinuation ; “sickness isn’t a cir- 
cumstance to it. Ihave seen a spirit, Cilly Farn- 
ham.” 

Priscilla answered her with an ineredulous 
laugh, on her way to close the door the fright- 
ened woman had left open behind her. “ Spir- 
its don’t walk abroad in daylight,” she said, 
soothingly, almost wishing that they walked 
at any time. And then, with the door-knob 
in her hand, with unbelief in her heart—was 
it a spirit that confronted her, that came across 
the threshold with a familiar smile on its lips, 
that asked in a voice to her far sweeter than 
music : 


“Are you going to shut me out here in the | 


cold ?” 

Does a spirit stretch out fleshly arms, and 
kiss one with warm, lingering lips, and speak 
tolerable English ? 

Mrs. Burton had fled, shrieking, to an inner 
room, and had bolted the door behind her, as 
though bolts and bars could impede spiritual 
essences, 

‘‘Where did you come from, Jasper?” said 
Priscilla, half doubting her own senses, ‘‘I 
thought—I thought—” and here she gave it up 
and took refuge in tears. 

“You thought I wasa ghost?” hesaid. “ Well, 
didn’t I come within an ace of it? What saved 
me from going down in the Heron? Why, no- 


thing more or less than a good smart brain- | 


fever. The Heron, you see, was to be back by 
Christmas, or her cargo wouldn’t be worth a 
sculpin ; and so, as I was mad as a March hare, 
the mate had to sail without me, poor fellow! 
That’s how it happened. Priscilla, I kissed you 
just now at hazard; shall I go down and beg 
your pardon ?” 

**Beg my pardon!” 

‘Yes. Have you any thing kind to say to 
me to-day ?” 

**Didn’t I say it all in my letter?” 

**Your letter! When? What? 

**That Lewis carried for you.” 

“The deuce! Lewis said he left you be- 
hind as smart as a cricket; but he never spoke 
of a letter. If he had, perhaps I shouldn't be 
here. It was all along of expecting and look- 
ing and longing to no good that keeled me 
over. Good for you, Lewis; you've foundered 
your own brig! So you changed your mind, 
sweet-heart ?” 

“Did I? 

** How ?” 

** Because—because there wasn’t any need, 
you know.” 


Where ?” 


Indeed I didn’t,” saucily again. 


And just then Mrs. Burton put her head out 
at the inner room door, and adjourned embraces 
pro tem. 


DOLLY. 

1. 

— sat by the fire—a little low fire in a little 
pK low grate—warming her feet, or pretending 
| to—this heroine of mine, this Dolly, otherwise 
| Dorothea, otherwise Miss Brooks. She had 
sat thus for an hour already, and an hour ago 
| it was high time to go to bed, according to all 
respectable and reasonable notions; for an 
hour ago it was eleven, and now the little black 
| hands on the little yellow-faced old clock were 
| pointing to twelve. But Dolly didn’t mind. 
Pretty soon the little yellow-faced clock would 
gather up all its energies, and in a perfect whiz 
and whir of excitement would jerk out twelve 
strokes with its lusty little hammer. ‘Twelve 
strokes, each one of which would say as plainly 
as such a hammer could, “Go to bed, Dolly; 
go to bed, Dolly; go to bed, Dolly!” 

But Dolly wouldn’t mind that either. Dolly 
wouldn’t go to bed until she was ready; until 
she had got her thoughts untied—to use her 
pown expression, And her thoughts were in 
such a snarl just now. So spite of the whiz 
|and the whir, and the scolding admonition of 
| the little yellow-faced old clock, Dolly still sat 
on, her hands clasped behind her head, and her 
tawny locks falling all about her shoulders in a 
cloudy confusion of loosened crimps and curls. 

Though her brow was knitted, and her eyes 
| full of the perplexities of her thought—yet spite 
|of this, of these signs of gravity and serious- 
| ness, Dolly looked so young, so girl-like, sitting 
| there in het white dressing sacque, with her 
|pink and white face, and her great crop of 
bright hair framing it, that you would have 
said her perplexities were only of the lightest 
| and most girlish description. 

But you don’t know Dolly yet; and you don’t 
| know Dolly’s history and her daily life, and her 
|troubles and trials. If you did, you would 
| know that she didn’t spend her time sitting up 
lover small perplexities. Dolly had seen too 
| much and known too much of the great per- 
plexities to fool away her time, her “ beauty- 
| sleep” like that. I won't bore you by going 
| back in my story-telling in that aggravating 
way some story-tellers have to give you all the 
past history, the stupid whys and the where- 
fores, the circumstances and conditions, up to 
the present time. I will start fair from this 
moment, and let Dolly’s own thoughts tell her 
own story of her past circumstances and her 
present conditions. 

Whir, whir, tick, tick, goes the noisy little 
clock, and whir, whir, tick, tick, go Dolly's 
thoughts in this wise: 

“Tt is hard, spite of all the grand talk about 
womanly independence, for a little body like me 
to be independent. I’ve tried it now for a good 
while, and I must say it’s up-hiil work for me. 
Up-hill work, and the years are going on and 
on, and by-and-by I shall lose all these fresh 
looks and these yellow locks that get so much 
praise now; and then I shall find myself old 
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and alone in the world some day. Oh dear, I 
wish my composition had something it hasn’t! | 
I wish I had more faith in myself, more cour- 
age; but life frightens me as I look forward 
and see myself a lonely little old woman. Yes, | 
I am afraid to trust to my genius, though they 
ail say I have it. Im afraid to go on and| 
on with the years, and only my art for a com- 
panion and a support; for I’m not a good work- 
er. I get worried and dispirited, and then my 
inspiration goes, and I feel only the dull la- 
bor. I can’t make myself into a machine, nei- 
ther can I keep myself at high-pressure all the 
time, and that makes me a vagabond, that 
makes me troubled and worried half the time. 
And out of this trouble and worry, out of this 
raging river of uncertainties, there is an oppor- 
tunity for me to step into a safe little boat, and 
row, or be rowed, safely to shore. AndI can’t, | 
oh, I can’t make up my mind to stepin! It’s 
such a very safe little boat, such a trig, trim 
little craft; and it would row so carefully and 
slowly, and in such a narrow channel all the | 
way. And that is what repels me—all this 
safety and smoothness and calmness, because 
it’s the safety and smootliness and calmness of 
something so alien to me. It is the safety of a 
limit, and not of strength and power; and such 
kind of safety I’m afraid would be very unsafe 
for me. I'm afraid I should grow rebellious, 
and feel chafed and fretted, like a caged creat- 
ure. And then this would only bring me into 
another worry—‘ out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.’ But is there any worry like this worry 
from day to day about what we shall eat, and 
what we shall drink, and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed? Ah me, what had I better do? 
I’m a coward to ask the question, I know that; 
but there’s one thing I'll conclude upon at once. 
I'll see the owner of this trim little boat—this 
careful oarsman. I'll see him, as Bab desires, 
to-morrow night. I'll see him while she is 
away, and then I can tell better what manner 
of man he is. Perhaps, after all, he’s more 
than I think. I’m too rapid, maybe, in my 
judgments; believe too much in my first im- 
pressions. Yes, I'll see him; and there the 
matter shall rest for the present.” 

And coming to this conclusion Dolly stretch- | 
ed out her arms, and opened her mouth very 
wide, showing all her little irregular white teeth 
in a long-drawn yawn. ‘There was a great cat 
sleeping on the corner of the rug, who waked up | 
at this yawn, and gave an inquiring miaw, look- 
ing at Dolly with round, staring eyes of amaze- 
ment. Dolly laughed, and put out her hand. 

**Come here, Major;” and Major gave a} 
spring and seated himselfin Dolly'slap. ‘‘Now, | 
Major,” proceeded Dolly, “I want to tell you | 
something ; I’ve made up my mind to see Bab's | 
bachelor to-morrow night. Bab says he wants | 
to marry me, and that it will be a good thing | 
for me. What do you think of that, Major? 
Do you approve ?” 

“* Miaw,” went the Major, and then he winked 
knowingly with one of his straw-colored eyes. 


' 


**Oh, you think it worth consideration—J] 
thought you would. You know just how lone- 
some it is living here all alone, don’t you? You 
know just how hard it is to forage for yourself, 
and then to find only skim-1ailk in your saucer?” 

Major gave a most energetic miaw here. 

**Oh, Major, Major!” cried out Dolly at this; 
‘*what a worldly old cat you are, to be willing 
to sell yourself for a pot of cream every day. 
Don’t you know how that turns out a mess of 
pottage sometimes? Oh, Major, Major, you'd 
a great deal better keep up your courage and 
go mousing about on your own hook, with now 
and then a chance of skim-milk.” 

And scourging herself over Major's shoulders 
in this fantastic way, Dolly stroked the purring 
cat and regarded him with great, sad, intro- 
verted eyes, that spite of the smiling lips re- 
vealed the sadness of her heart. And after a 


minute spent thus, she rose, put Major sofily 
down upon his corner of the rug, and went off 
to bed humming that sweetest, mournfulest old 
song, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 


IL. 

I shall have to tell you a little more about 
Dolly than she has managed to tell herself, after 
all. I shall have to tell you who Bab is, and a 
little about Aunt Jo. Bab was a married friend 
who was pretty Barbara Slade once, and was 
now Mrs. Barbara Ingalls. She was very fond 
of Dolly, and had latterly got an idea into her 
head that Dolly ought to be married. She 
knew something of Dolly’s life—not all the ins 
and outs, for Dolly, frank as she seemed, had 
those deep reserves which very proud and sensi- 
tive people are sure to have. There were straits 
in Dolly’s life which she had never told any 
body, not even Major, whom she declared to be 
her most confidential friend. But Bab knew 
that Dolly lived alone with Aunt Jo, and that 
when Aunt Jo died the little annuity died with 
her, and Dolly would have to shirk for herself 
in the world. 

To Barbara Ingalls, who had a sure home, 
and a fine one too, who had somebody to look 
out for her at every turn, this having to shirk 
for one’s self was a matter of terror. So, think- 
ing the matter over and over one day, after find- 
ing Dolly wearying about some household tasks 
that were too much for her, she came to this 
conelusion—that Dolly ought to marry. And 
suddenly coming to this conclusion, she came 
quite as suddenly to the hero who was to play 
the principal part in her plan: to Mr, Herman 
Morris, whose quiet attentions to Dolly the past 
winter had been swiftly but shrewdly interpret- 
ed by wise Mrs. Barbara. Dolly, preoccupied, 
had failed to see what Mrs, Barbara saw, un- 
til that lady opened her eyes. She laughed at 
first, but Barbara persisted, and her perplexi- 
ties increasing, as perplexities will, until every 
thing all at once seems to get into a hard knot, 
she at last consented to think of the matter. 
‘*He is the most gentlemanly man of my ac- 
quaintance, quiet, retiring, and modest—such 
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— 


a man as Aunt Jo will be sure to approve,” 
said Bab, diplomatically. 

And Aunt Jo? 

Well, there’s hardly doing any justice to Aunt 
Jo. She and Dolly lived together alone ir the 
smallest possible way on the smallest possible 
means. And Aunt Jo, who was seventy, and 
had brought up half a dozen of those rampage- 
ous Brooks children, and buried all but Dolly, 
was as bright and sweet and sunny as if life had 


given her all its roses instead of its thorns. | 


Her thorn now was Dolly’s future. She had no 
great ambition, no schemes for this child of 
hers; she only wanted to feel sure that Dolly 
would be taken care of when she was gone, for 
she didn’t feel sure that Dolly would take very 
good care of herself. She knew better than 
any body whet a little irresponsible vagabond 
this Dolly Was. And Dolly knew that she 
knew, and without a word on Aunt Jo’s part, 
Dolly knew by that sharp intuition of hers how 


Aunt Jo worried about her; and this worried | 


Dolly; and this brings us up to the time when 


she had concluded to become better acquainted 


with Mr. Morris, with a vague view to Barbara's 
plans, and her own release from the ceaseless 
WwW orry. 

III. 


The week that Mr. Ingalls always spent in 


New Orleans, transacting some Southern busi- 


ness that he had, Dolly always spent with Mrs, 
Ingalls, to ‘keep her company,” as women 
say. 


and planner announced that she was sent for to 
go round and see Mrs. Blake’s little boy, who 


was down with the measles—an errand of neigh- | 


borly duty which could scarcely be deferred, 
and which she took upon herself with many 
apologies and regrets to Mr. Morris for her un- 
avoidable absence during his visit. As she 
went out of the room and up stairs after this 
flourish of trumpets Dolly followed her. 


“* Bab, what do you expect will become of you | 


if you go on like this? You made that all up 
about Mrs. Blake’s little boy—you know you 
did.” 

“Of course I did,” returned Mrs. Bab, in a 
little giggle. 
and I hope I understand truth well enough to 
know how to romance when great occasions re- 
quire it without damaging any body. All strat- 
agem is fair in love and war, you know.” 

Dolly tossed her head. ‘‘ Love! don’t talk 
about that, Bab. 
possible bargain!” and Dolly’s air and tone 
were full of self-disdain. 

Mrs. Barbara was alarmed. 


bargain! I think you insult him.” 

“So I do, Bab,” spoke up Dolly, with quiet 
significance. 

But Mrs. Barbara wasn't going to notice any 


And one night of this week Mrs. Barbara | 
had Mr. Morris there to tea; and then, direct- | 
ly after the hospitable meal, this arch plotter | 


“T never do things by halves, | 


We're only considering a | 


** What a goose 
you are, Dolly, to talk in that way about such 
a fine, handsome fellow as Herman Morris! A | 


of Dolly’s heroics, so she kept up her fine in- 


dignation strain, 

“A much better woman than you are might 
| fall in love with Mr. Morris, I can tell you, Miss 
| Dolly.” 

«Oh, I dare say.” 

** And jump at the chance of being his wife.” 
**IT hope the better woman may have the 
| chance to jump at, then. “Twould be a pity 
| for me to interfere with such blissful possibili- 
ties.” 

And Dolly dropped a saucy little courtesy to 
Mrs. Barbara, whereat Mrs, Barbara laughed, 
relieved. Dolly had got off her high horse. 
Dolly had come down from her heroics. She 
was not alarmed now. When Dolly began to 
jest she was in one of her safest moods. You 
could do something with Dolly then, It was 
only those high flights that took her away from 

| controlling hands, from the practical ruts of 
life. 

So in her jesting mood, thinking. of that 
‘* better woman,” Dolly went back to the par- 
lor and to Mr. Herman Morris. A fine, hand- 
some fellow, Mrs. Barbara had declared him. 
One gets an idea of height and breadth from 
| this, and Mr. Morris was neither very tall nor 
| very broad, nor the extreme reverse. He was 

one of the medium-sized men, with a good fig- 
ure for his size, an elegant carriage, and a 
strikingly handsome face, brown-bearded and 
| blue-eyed. He rose as Dolly entered and came 
forward with a picture in his hand. It was a 
photograph of Dolly herself, which he had found 
upon the table. 

**Do you like this of yourself?’ he asked. 

‘*That? oh yes, better than any thing I ever 
had taken. Why, don’t you?” 
| **No, Miss Brooks, I can’t say that I do,’ 
| Miss Brooks smiled. ‘Tell me why you 
| don’t like it,” she asked; ‘it interests me to 
| know.” 

His eyes went back to the picture. ‘The 
shadows are badly thrown, to begin with; there 

| is too much shadow, and too much light. Then 
I don’t think the position a happy one. I never 
saw an expression like that upon your face. In 
short, Miss Brooks, I don’t think the picture 
does you justice, seriously.” 

Dolly bowed and smiled again. 

** Now here is what I call a good picture of 
a person.” It was a carte of Mrs. Ingalls; one 
of those smooth, even pictures which the major- 
ity of people admire 

** You don’t like it?” said Mr. Morris, look- 
ing up, as Dolly said nothing. 

“*T don’t dislike it; I don’t care for it—that 
is all,” 

** What is there in it that you criticise ?” and 
Mr. Morris lookew hard at the picture and then 
hard at Dolly, in an evident-puzzle. 

‘*Tt’s what there isn’t in it that I find fault 
There’s nothing in 
Barbara 


| 


’ 


| with—there’s the trouble. 

it, to my thinking ; not a bit of soul. 
| might as well be Bridget Dolan.” 
Mr. Morris bowed politely. 
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‘Intimate friends,” he said, ‘‘ are rarely sat- | what seems very dark to us may have a | 
Now | meaning.” 


isfied with their friends’ pictures, I know. 
to me this seems a very satisfactory likeness. 
I think most people would find it so.” 

**Oh yes, I dare say.” 





etter 


| ‘No doubt about that, Mr. Morris; but there 
| can be scarcely two meanings to a man’s con- 
| duct who declares that such a girl as Josephine 


Mr. Morris said a few words further in the | Hervey encouraged his attentions, and that the 


matter, and then putting the carte down, he | 
leaned forward with an earnest intentness that 


rather startled his companion. 


“Miss Brooks, I’ve wanted an opportunity 
to say something in reference to a little conver- 
It’s 


sation we had the last time I saw you. 
troubled me a good deal.” 

Dolly couldn’t remember a thing that he had 
said to her the last time she had seen him. 
she waited for him to go on. 

“You don’t remember—it was about Mr. 
Thornton. You asked me what I thought of 
him. I expressed myself very freely; and I 
have since thought that I was not charitable 
enough in my expressions.” 

**Oh yes, I recollect now; and if I recollect 
rightly, your expressions were véry moderate, 
but quite just.” 

“T'm glad you think so; but I've been trou- 
bled ever since about it, and I really don’t think 
I ought to have said what I did.” 

** You told me the real state of your mind, I 
suppose, and you told me facts.” 

**Yes, oh yes,” answered Mr. Morris, evi- 
dently in a difficulty how to reconcile his sens- 
itive conscience and these facts. ‘‘ But,” re- 
suming, ‘‘ I don’t think I ought to have said so 
much even if I did believe it to be truth; for I 
may be mistaken, you know.” 

** You are not afratd of my making mischief, 
Mr. Morris ?” 

“Oh no, no; it’s entirely with myself. I dis- 
like to think I’ve been uncharitable, that’s all.” 

**T believe you said that you thought Mr. 
Thornton was rather conceited, and overesti- 
mated his abilities. I coincided with you; and 
then we talked of what grew out of these tend- 
encies, and you told me of an incident where 


he got himself into a false position with the | 


Herveys, through his vanity; and I told you 
of alittle personal experience which corrobo- 
rated all this. Neither you nor I had been slan- 
dering any body. 
facts, and compared notes, that we might come 


to a candid conclusion about a person of whom | 


it is necessary for us to know something, as we 
are likely to meet him rather frequently in so- 
ciety, and might, if we didn’t understand his 
peculiarities, get into difficulties ourselves, by 
believing his assertions too implicitly, or trust- 
ing him inadvertently. Forewarned is fore- 
armed, and I think I shall be on my guard when 
I’m in the society of Mr. Charley Thornton 
hereafter.” 

This was a plain statement, certainly; but 
Mr. Morris still seemed unsettled. 

* After all, we might be mistaken,” he went 
on. ‘I hate to think ill or judge hardly. We 
should be so careful in our judgments. We can 


So | 


We had simply stated some | 


only reasor he didn’t go on was because he 
himself was not sufficiently interested ; and that 
when all the time Josephine was engaged to 
another—to such another as Jim Lawrence.” 

“*Yes, yes, I know, but—” 

A look of impatience crossed Dolly's face, 
**T tell you what, Mr. Morris,” she interrupted, 
**T think you're a little morbid in your con- 
science. Charley Thornton isn’t worth so much 
thought and breath, any way. I know he’s 
what we declared him to be, and I've simply 
got him settled in his proper place now—put 
away on a shelf, labeled ‘dangérous,’ and I 
don’t trouble myself any more about him. Dis- 
miss him from your mind in the same manner, 
Mr. Morris.” 

** And it doesn’t disturb you to find a person 
can be really false through his weakness ?” 

**Disturb me! Well, I long ago accepted 
that fact of human fallibility, and unless the 
| person is very much to me individually I don’t 
allow it to disturb me much. In this case I've 
| only opened another of the world’s oysters, and 
found a pebble instead of a pearl. I’ve got 
used to such findings, and I can’t afford to go 
|into mourning over every one; and there are 
pure pearls somewhere, you know, after all. 
| But come, let us send Charley Thornton to 

Coventry or any other oblivion, and let me 
sing you a new song I have—one new to me.” 

It was Story’s significant words, ‘I am 
weary with rowing,” and Boots’s perfect mu- 
sic, which expresses what the words fail to ex- 
, press, 

Dolly’s voice was a mezzo-soprano, wild and 
untaught; but somebody said once of it, ‘‘I 
don’t see how that girl manages to put so much 
| into that voice of hers.” Well, she sung this 
| song, which has a heart-break in it, and into 
her voice went all the heart-break which had 
been written there; and gay as she seemed, 
Dolly felt the heart-break—for Dolly herself 
was ‘*‘ weary with rowing.” She turned slow- 
ly after the singing. ‘The words, the music, 
were still with her. 

“That is very sweet, but too sad for you— 
too sad for any body, Miss Brooks. We need 
something to cheer us in our recreations, I 
think.” 

Miss Brooks gave a little movement of her 
head which might have been of assent; and 
by that time Mr. Morris had a song before her 
of his own choosing. It was **The Merry 
Zingara.” As she concluded this, Mrs. Ingalls 
came in. 

‘‘How is Mrs. Blake’s little boy?” asked 
Dolly, wheeling round upon the piano-stool, 
her face expressing mischief. 

‘“* More comfortable, I thank you,” answered 





not always understand another's motives; and 


Mrs. Bab, her bright eyes twinkling. 
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Did you get there as soon as she expected 


you ?” 
” Dolly was waxing dangerous. There was 
no knowing how she might have gone on, but 
that Mr. Morris, finding that it was after ten, 
made his adieux. The hall-door had no soon- 
er closed upon him than Mrs. Barbara turned 
upon Dolly. 

“Dolly, I'll pay you for that last—I like to 
have broken down entirely; but I'll postpone 
my revenge while you tell me about your even- 
ing. What do you think of him ?” 

“The first question answered will answer 
your other question. I'll give you a history 
of the evening.” 

Whereupon Dolly, to begin with, repeated 
the photograph conversation. 

‘¢‘ He didn’t like this, eh ?” and Barbara lift- 
ed Dolly’s carte to view. 

‘“*No, he didn’t see it, Bab dear, at all; he 
saw too much light, too much shadow; he 
didn’t see that for once the sun had caught the 
very depths of a human soul. All the best 
that is in me is brought out there, Bab. He 
missed the outside sparkle ; the color—that’s all 
he sees, or would ever see. And, Bab, he 
liked this of yours—thought it the perfection 
of likenesses,” 

“That thing—that lump of flesh without a 
soul!” cried Mrs. Bab. 

Then, with a silent grimace, she tossed it 
from her, and told Dolly to ge on. Dolly went 
on, and rendered with dramatic fidelity what 
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ry for him to retract it briefly; but to harp on 
the matter so long was making both himself 
and the matter of too much importance. It is 
very curious that habit that some persons have 
—really modest persons too-—-of bringing the 
little worries of their consciences before you. 
They fancy that confession is going to give them 
some sort of absolution. Confession! Don't 
you remember what I was reading the other 
day from Holbeach: ‘The weak—those who 
must, even if they die for it, have the sympathy 
of the majority—commonly confess, the strong 
hold their tongues and hold their own?’ I 
wanted to say to Mr. Morris, when he was go- 
ing over and over this small worry of his, 
‘Don’t fret your immortal soul about the acci- 
dents and blunders and trifles of daily life; but 
go your ways with a high serenity and faith in 
yourself, and the accidents and blunders and 
trifles will by-and-by adjust themselves to the 
larger sphere that you create.’ There, I read 
that somewhere, I don’t know where.” 

‘* You made it up for the occasion, Dolly ; it’s 
one of your manufactured quotations, I know,” 

“Ts it? Well I’m glad you think so.” A 
moment's silence, then, with an indescribable 
long-drawn intonation, an indescribable light 
coming into her eyes: ‘* How different all this 
was from another man’s, ‘The heavens are 
large, I don’t notice small clouds!’” 

** Eh, what is that?” 

‘*You know, Bab—you've heard me speak 
of it before. It was Roy Dallas’s answer to me 





followed. And at the end she said, ‘* There, 
it isn’t necessary for me to tell you what I 
think of Mr. Morris now.” 

Mrs. Barbara laughed, ‘ Yes, tell me. I/| 
like to hear you talk—and you're full of it, I 
can see.” 

Dolly joined the laugh. 
turning grave— 

“Well I can tell you one thing, to begin 
with. I thought in the midst of the conversa- 
tion this evening of something Miss Thackeray 
says in her story of ‘Jack the Giant-Killer,’ 
It is where poor Jack sits and listens to his 
wife's little tunes, and it came over him that he 
had got to listen all his life to those little tunes, 
Well, it came over me just the same as I sat there 
listening to Mr. Morris—it came over me that 
if I married this man I should have to listen to 
little tunes all my life. 
harsh or invidious in any way: I think Mr. 
Morris is an excellent man, and I respect him. 
He is kind and gentle and gentlemanly, but he 
lacks masculinity. I don’t scoff at goodness 
by any means; but his goodness is feminine 
goodness, and not masculine. Think of a man 
harping upon such a quibble of conscientious- 
ness, and making a great matter out of so small 
a one, when there are so many really great mat- 
ters in the world to concern one’s self about. 
All this blessed evening spent in such pottering 


Then suddenly 


I don’t mean any thing | 


one evening when I asked him if he noticed 
Mrs. Stamford’s coolness to him, I shall ney- 
er forget that answer, it was so characteristic 
of the man’s nature. ‘No, I hadn't noticed it,’ 
he replied, half smiling. ‘But now you men- 
tion it, I perceive that there was a difference, per- 
haps; but the heavens are large, I don’t notice 
small clouds.’ That was just as indicative of 
his large, self-poised nature as Herman Morris's 
small worries are indicative of his nature.” 

“ Dolly, I beg your pardon!” suddenly burst 
out Mrs. Barbara. 

** For what?” laughed Dolly, looking a little 
amazed. 

“For trying to make a match between you 
and Herman Morris. I see now what a blun- 
derer I was. But, Doll dear, I hate to think 
of your drudging along alone to the end of your 
life.” 

“Alone! Bab, I never felt so alone in my 
life as I did when Herman Morris was talking 
to me to-night—good and kind gentleman that 
he is.” 

** Yes, good and kind gentleman; but he isn’t 
enough of a person for you—that’s it, Doll. 
You're more of a man than he is, for all you're 
such a soft little duck of a girl, with your pret- 
ty hair and your dainty ways.” 

*¢Oh, Bab, don’t call me a man-woman!” 

“T’m not calling you a man-woman, You 





talk, Little tunes! That is just the expres- 
sion. Suppose he had—which he hadn’t—crit- 
icised unjustly or severely, it was only necessa- 


don’t call Shirley a man-woman, do you—Jane 
Eyre’s Shirley? You're like her in some ways ; 
| the cool clear ways you look at things, without 
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pottering, you know. As for the masculine 
element, somebody—some high light of iitera- 
ture—says that no man is complete in his na- 
ture without something of the feminine element, 
and no woman withoui the masculine. I think 
that is true. It means just the tempering of 
each nature—one, the masculine, by svftness ; 
the other, the feminine, by strength. Without 
this element in each, there is hardness on the 
one side and weakness on the other.” 

** Yes, I believe that,” said Dolly, thought- 
fully. I never knew so gentle a person in some 
ways as Roy Dallas ; and what a masculine man 
he was—a man’s man!” 

**Dolly, you measure all men by him—did 
you know it ?” 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Dolly. 

“*That is the reason you are single to this 
day, Dolly.” 

** How you speak of that fact, as if it were a 
great misfortune, Bab!” 

‘Well, it is in some directions for you, dear. 
I see it is of no use for you to marry a man that 
isn’t equal to you; but I wish you could marry 
a man you loved, Dolly dear—you're such a 
child after all in that part of your character, 
which must cope with the world’s practical 
forces. It hurts you so to shirk for yourself. 
As the world stands now, a woman like you 
hasn’t an easy time of it. You ought to be 
taken care of, looked out for, Dolly.” 


becility proves it. To think of any one who 
can tell one tune from another listening to this 
impassioned heart-break, and then commence 
prosing about the duty of liveliness! He’s 
worse than an imbecile old woman; he hasn't 
any soul. Now I hate those sentimental Misses 
who prate about plaintive music, and immedi- 
ately instance ‘ My heart is dead,’ or some such 
dreary trash. That’s a very different thing 
from that uplifting straight into heaven on 
some impassioned strains that come from the 
very depths of human experience.” 

“Oh yes, yes it is, indeed!” cried Dolly, 
with a sort of ecstatic expression coming into 
her face. 

Dolly was thinking of a voice that used to 
sing to her, uplifting her soul straight to heaven 
on its impassioned strains—a voice that even 
in comedy vibrated with that deep minor chord 
which can come only from deep natures. As 
Mrs. Barbara caught that ecstatic expression on 
Dolly’s face she knew where Dolly's thoughts 
had gone. 

** Dolly,” she began, rather hesitatingly, ‘I 
thought you had got over that affair,” 

‘And forgotten Roy Dallas?” concluded 
Dolly, with a tinge of bitterness. 

“Well, yes, I hoped you had, Dolly, or, at 
least, that he had ceased to be of such vital in- 
terest to you.” 

“Roy Dallas isn't such an easy person to 





** Well, once for all, Bab, this cowardly way 
of trying to do violence to nature—of making | 
a bargain of marriage to evade work and lone- 
liness, is something % shall never contemplate 
again, Aunt Jo says often, ‘Those who help 
themselves the Lord will help.’ Now I’m going 


forget or to dismiss from one’s mind as a vital 
interest,” returned Dolly, gazing wistfully be- 
fore her with eyes that showed plainly that 
they were recalling the past. 

** But I thought—” 





to set myself to my work, and do it as well as 


Ican; and I trust that the Lord will not leave 


“Yes; I don’t wonder you thought that was 
all forgotten, if I could enter into your plans, 


;and contemplate even for a moment replacing 


me desolate in the years that are to come, even | Roy Dallas with Herman Morris. Oh, I don't 


if I miss the companion and the home you want 


wonder, Barbara, at you. I only wonder at 


me to have. Why, bless your heart, Bab, I| myself. But let me tell you now just how I 
may not live to pass the lonely life you dread | feel about that. Long ago I gave Roy Dallas 
for me. Why, a thousand things may happen |up. It was a great wrench then, as you know, 


before that ;” and Dolly rose up as brightly as | and for a long time the wound it made in my 
if she had suddenly seen a very cheerful pros- | life was fresh and bleeding at every touch. 


pect open before her. 


But gradually time, and all the duties and 


Mrs. Barbara laughed. ‘ You are'such a| cares and various conditions it brings in its 


jolly, odd little thing, Dolly. But my !”—look- 
ing at her watch—‘ it’s nearly twelve o'clock !” 
and up she sprang and began to put the music 
away. 

**Oh, this is what you were singing when I 
came in-—this ‘ Weary with Rowing.’ How did 
Mr. Morris like it, Dolly ?” 

Dolly told her how he liked it. 

**The old woman!” cried Barbara, impa- 
tiently. She had more than gone over to Dol- 
ly’s side, this arch plotter and match-maker. 

“No, no, Bab, not that—he isn’t what you 
mean by that—he isn’t a travesty upon nature ; 
he is a kind, true person, only not in our key, 
or in the key of those men who are very strong- 
ly masculine.” 

“IT say he’s an old woman!” repeated Bar- 








bara, now utterly demoralized, ‘This last im- | I might ‘drive liking to the name of love,’ but, 


train, began to overlay very mercifully this 
past, until I can really feel now that the 
wound is healed, and that Roy Dallas is only 
a memory, and not a hurt to me—a blessed 
memory which has enriched me, Barbara. I 
thought at first that I should never feel like 
this—that he could never be far away in my 
mind; but God does not mean us to give up 
life and die iz we can not have the one thing 
that we have set our hearts upon. So I lived 
on, and found at last, as I say, that my wound 
had become, instead of a fever and a pain, a 
blessed memory, and that there might be other 
interests left for me yet. Latterly, too, I've 
felt lonely, and a little afraid of a lonelier fu- 
ture, and so I fell in with your plan. I thought, 
you see”—a little faint smile came here—‘“‘ that 
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nening known nom I found I could not do it. | 
I don’t mean by this that I think I can never | 
love again; none of us can tell what may come 
to us, or what fresh springs yet lie untouched 
within us, but I will never contemplate marry- 
ing for any other consideration again, Hay- 
ing known such a love, how can I, Barbara?” 

“J see how it is, Dolly dear; but it is just 
as I said, isn’t it? You measure all men by 
him ?” 

“J suppose I do; but how can I help it? | 
We must always make comparisons by what 
js foregone in our experiences in every matter.” 

‘Oh, Dolly, there are few men whom you | 
could compare with Roy Dallas, if you wait for 
that,” burst out Mrs. Ingalls, unguardedly. 

The blood leaped to Dolly’s cheek. ‘ Ah, 
you know that too, Barbara! Then I must | 
still wait, as you call it.” 

Mrs. Barbara could have bitten her tongue | 
out for her outburst. 

‘‘But, Dolly,” she began again; “I only 
meant—” 

“Yes; I know, Barbara, all you would say ; 
you have done me no harm. I'm aware of | 
what he was; but we will not do others injus- 
tice; there are others, no doubt, who will bear | 
the comparison—who are more than he. I} 
simply say this for justice. I have no idea of 
waiting, as you say. I’m going to work in 
good earnest, and leave the end to God,” 

“Dolly, it’s nearly one o'clock; but before 
we go to bed, and now we're on this topic, I 
want to ask a question or two. I want you to 
tell me first how it came about that Roy Dallas 
acted so suddenly at the last. When the af- 
fair was fresh I never liked to ask you any | 
thing, and later I thought I had better not, 
you know.” 

IV. 

Dolly lifted her dark eyes, darker now than 
their wont, and full of the shadows of the past. | 
The gay little girl who sat winking and blink- | 
ing on a certain midnight a week ago—wink- | 
ing and blinking and talking nonsense to Ma- | 
jor, was lost now in this pale-cheeked, serious 
maiden. 

‘*You knew the beginning, Barbara, didn’t 
you—all about that foolish, foolish quarrel with | 
Major Lamsden ?” 

“No, not all.” 

**Poor silly thing, I was vain and elated be- | 
cause I thought that Roy Dallas was jealous. | 
He had been so free from it before—so like a 
king—like his name—Royal, amidst the rest 
of the men who were fluttering about that 
winter. I didn’t know enough then to know | 
that it was because he was a king in his na- 
ture—so large and self-poised that he felt sure 
of his own, So when he warned me of Major 
Lamsden, told me that he didn’t like for me to | 
dance with him or be upon friendly terms with | 
him, I was mean enough to think it was jeal- | 
ousy, and was flattered and elate, and would | 
not heed even when he told me what an un- | 
suitable person Major Lamsden was for any wo- 


| words were stinging and bitter. 


man’s companion: how he had no respect for, 
and no belief in any woman, and how he en- 
tertained his boon companions with his con- 
quests and his criticisms. No, I put this all 
down to the mad passion of jeelousy on Roy's 
part, and so kept on my way. I wonder now 
he bore with me as long as he did. I wonder 
he had any faith in me when he saw me night 
after night whirling round in that man’s arms. 


| Of course he misunderstood me too; but his 


misunderstanding was not so unworthy as mine ; 
he could not see that I was simply a foolish, 


| ignorant child; that Major Lamsden was only 


an instrument in my hands to prove my power 
over another and another's love. And so he 
same to think at length that I was gratified by 
the attentions themselves; that Major Lams 
den himself was pleasing to me; that I was 


| actually so light-natured as to like this man’s 


attentions for vanity’s sake—and Heaven knows 
what other unworthy reason; and I don’t won- 


| der—I don’t wonder! Men know so much and 


women so little of other men’s lives that it is 
never easy for them to realize how a woman 
may through ignorance accept attentions and 
admiration that they know to be insults. Well, 
things came at last to a crisis. I had been 
more reckless than usual one evening, and at 
the end Roy approached me with a set, stern 
face of anger. He said very little, but his 
They told me 
with terrible distinctness in what light he re- 
garded my conduct. I was so horribly stung I 
thought I hated him for that moment, and flung 
back his words with interest. In a few min- 
utes more it was all over between us, and I 
was going down the room with a dizzy sense 


| of miserable triumph. ‘Then followed more 


blunders. I held on my way, and before the 
winter was out I had the satisfaction of seeing 
Roy entrapped by Ellinor Marsh. Oh, Bar- 
bara, if women do not know men, neither do 
men know women! Here was I, ignorant, de- 
ceived, and willful, but honest and true and 
pure-hearted, spite of all; and there was Ellinor 
Marsh, whom all women knew to be deceitful and 
ambitious and crafty, and neither honest, true, 


| nor pure-hearted ; and see how she won and I 


lost. Oh, how bitter I grew! He did well to 
talk to me of Major Lamsden, I said, savagely. 

“Well, in June they were married; and it 
was in June, I shall never forget it—not a 
week after this marriage—that my eyes were 
opened, and I saw the meaning and the truth 
of every thing. It was Harry Jerauld who 
did this kindness for me. I had kept on in 
the same manner with Major Lamsden; he 
was like Ellinor Marsh in one thing—he could 
seem any thing he chose, and he seemed to 
me a gentleman. But Harry came to me one 
day, and said he had something to tell me— 
| something he thought he ought to tell me. 
And, Barbara, he told me, with the color ris- 
ing in his fresh young face, how Major Lams- 
den had spoken of me the night before at a 
gentleman’s party, in that light and sneering 
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nocent jesting that had passed between us, 


way that Roy had warned me of. He had| “Well, I'm glad of it,” cried Barbara, spit 
taken up, Barbara, the simplest and most in- fully. ‘I’m glad the great blundering creat- 
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e- 


ures do get themselves into trouble. They 


and spoken of it, and of me, in that idle in- | worry us enough to deserve almost any thing!” 


sinuating manner which had turned me and 
my words into a hateful travesty of the reali- 
ty; made me out ‘fast,’ Barbara, when I was 
only striving to be gay, and to cover the trou- 
ble that I thought sometimes would kill me; 


and you know what my gayety is, dear, even | 


at its most reckless height; you know I never 
could deserve that wretched unwomanly repu- 
tation.” 

“Oh!” Barbara gave this ejaculation fierce- 
ly, and then gathering herself up, girding her- 
self, went on: ‘‘I know one thing, Dolly, that 
there are men, yes, and women, who deserve 
some punishment which has never yet been 
conceived. I don’t believe in hell, you know, 
as a general thing; but I do believe that there 
is a place where these evil- minded, slimy- 
mouthed wretches will get their deserts, and 
perhaps get their redemption and purification 
at the same time.” 

At any other moment Dolly would have 
laughed at this characteristic Barbarism, which 
didn’t believe in hell as a general thing, but 
only on special occasions. Now, however, the 
past held her, and, scarcely noticing the inter- 
ruption, she went on with her story: 

* Before Harry left me he laid bare this man’s 
character, and, unblinded by passion, I could be- 
lieve of Harry what I would not of Roy. Then 
how awfully clear every thing became to me! 
I could see now how Roy, knowing the truth as 
Harry did, must have been no less amazed than 
angered at my disregard of his words. Don't 
you see how he must have misunderstood me; 
and not only that, but how humiliated and im- 
bittered he must have been? Oh, I can see 
now, Barbara, how utterly mad I drove him; 
and in this madness he married Ellinor Marsh. 
It is five years ago, Barbara, but it seems three 
times that; I feel so changed and old when I 
think of it.” 


** But, Dolly, did he never know how he had 


misunderstood you ?” 

“ Ah, Barbara, there is the sting to this day. 
I can not tell; I have never seen him from 
that time. He lives abroad, you know; he is 
the Paris partner of the firm.” 

**T would have written him; I would have 


sent him word, and told him all!” cried out im- | 


pulsive Barbara. 
“Ohno, you wouldn’t, Barbara; you wouldn’t 
have written to Ellinor Marsh's husband.” 
And impulsive Barbara cried out again, ‘‘Oh, 


Dolly, it was weak of him to rush off in that | 


reckless way into a marriage with Ellinor 
Marsh !” 


“Yes, it was a masculine weakness—one of | 


those rash acts that strong men now and then 
curse their lives with. I think when a strong 
man like Roy Dallas loses himself for a mo- 


“ment the result is ten times as disastrous as 


the mistakes of a lesser man.” 





And here Dolly’s sense of humor came back 
to her at this irrelevant turn of Barbara’s sym- 
pathy, and she laughed outright. ; 

**Oh, Barbara,” she cried, “ you are so de- 
liciously inconsequent sometimes.” 

**Well, I'm glad I am,” laughed Barbara 
back again. ‘Now we shall go to bed in 
smiles instead of tears. You look like my dear 
little yellow-haired Dolly now. A minute ago 
your face was so pinched and your eyes so hol- 
low I didn’t know you.” 

“One laugh, like a bucket of water, washes 
away all the past. How deep you must think 
me, Bab!” satirically. 

**I know how much your laugh goes for, 
I’ve seen you and your kind before. You don't 
make much fuss, and you can see the funny 
side always; but while you see it your skeleton 
is rattling his bones somewhere out of sight. [ 
should have some hopes of your marrying one 
|of the five hundred good Mr. Morrises, and 
ending: your life fat and comfortable, if you 
weren't of this kind; if you cried your eyes out 
}once in a while, like any other rational girl. 
| But there! it’s two o’clock. Go to bed; find 
the stairs now before I turn the gas down, 
The bedrooms are lighted—you'll see.” 





V. 

It will show how wise Mrs. Barbara was in 
her estimates when I state that for the rest of 
Dolly's visit that young woman said no more 
about Roy Dallas. Down, down, into that 

| deep well of hers, she dropped the dead past 
and the dead lover. The waters above reflect- 
ed all the bright things that passed, and pe le 
said, ‘* What a gay creature Dolly Brooks 1s! 
how I wish I had her spirits!” ete. They nev- 
er suspected the dead past and the dead lover 
lying out of sight under all that brightness. 
| They never suspected that while Dolly laughed 
and jested, and made herself generally agreea- 
ble to all the Mr. Morrises, and the rest of his 
sex, with that natural vivacity of hers, that she 
was comparing every one of them with that 
dead lover—a comparison by which the Mr. 
| Morrises and the rest of his sex invariably lost 
in her view. 
She had said truly, however, when she de- 
| clared that her wound was no longer a stinging 
pain, but a blessed memory. So Roy Dallas 
| himself was no longer a living reality, but a 
|memory. He was set in the frame of her mind 
like a portrait. Looking back upon this por- 
trait, this Saul among men, with his strong, 
masculine traits, it was not strange if she 
should involuntarily measure all new-comers 
by this standard. Her tastes had been influ- 
enced, you see. Having looked upon the king, 
it was difficult to find excellence beneath him. 
Having listened to David's harp, how could she 
| have patience with ‘ /ittle tunes?” 


But after her week's holiday with Barbara, | 
Dolly resolutely put her dreams and her mem- | 
ories away, and went back to her painting in 
good earnest ; losing herself, or trying diligent- 
ly to lose herself, in her work. She had at 
jast set up a little studio, as some of her beliey- 
ing and admiring friends had long. entreated 
her todo. Here she brought forth the studies 
of summer days. Hints of sea, and sky, and 
shore; of fishermen in swart groups mending 
their nets in the shadow of rocks, or scudding 
out in shallow boats across the lapping tide 
with all sails set; of field, and meadow, and 
open farm-doors, glimpsing ruddy hearth-fires 
within, and sun-burnt lads and lasses clustered 
without; of mountain gaps with lakes like 
gems, or sun-kissed radiant heights bathed in 
royal raiment of purple mist. These were 
some of the suggestions that she had brought 
with her from time to time from her summer 
haunts. They had been lying idly in her port- 
folio, waiting for the days when inclination 
spurred her to the task of elaboration. Those 
days had come, it seemed; for gradually, as the 
spring advanced, her room began to show evi- 
dence of her industry. Here and there the sea 
flashed and foamed in refreshing mimicry of 
reality, and the swart fishermen laughed up at 
you from under bent brims while they mended 
their nets; or tanned sweet faces, of lad and 
lassie, glimmered beneath low-spreacdiig branch- 
es; or the purple misty mountains seemed to 
beckon you to their cool heights. 

One of these well hung at an artist's recep- 
tion, another placed in a popular picture deal- 
er’s window, got much talked about, and pres- 
ently, as the best result of such talking, were 
sold at good prices. Then came the long sum- 
mer days again, when the little studio was closed 
and the little artist was away again in summer 
haunts, gathering other hints of sea and shore, 
of meadow, mountain, and lake. She went 
back to the city this time with great hopes of 
herself. 

“T'll do better yet this autumn,” she said, 
cheerily. 

But even when we have laid down our idle- 
ness and put our shoulders to the wheel, ev- 
ery thing does not move forward at the pace 
we planned. We have something to do besides 
to overcome idleness and procrastination; we | 
have tolearn patience, and trust, and faith. We 
have to wait God’s time for our work to be fual- 
filled. : 

So now, while Dolly planned and was so sure 
of her planning, her plans were all delayed and 
other work was given her to do. Instead of 
painting out those hints of summer, she was 


bending over Aunt Jo’s sick-bed; her only | 
companion in this sorrowful time the great gray | 


cat—Major. It wasn’t the delay of her work 


that tried Dolly: it was the anxiety, the lone- | 


some, uncomforted fear, that nobody could ap- 
preciate but herself; for nobody quite knew what 
Aunt Jo and Dolly were to each other. She 
had no intimate friend but Barbara, and Bar- 
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bara was away, Acquaintances she had plenty 
—what the world calls friends; but we have 
yet to make that word synonymous with its real 
meaning —service. We have yet to develop 
that capacity for human brotherhood and sister- 
hood which Christ came on e»rth to show us 
the beauty of. 

So all alone, then, as most of us are in our 
great trials, Dolly went about her daily tasks. 
But one day, when a sort of bitter despair 
seized upon her, one day when she had said to 
herself, ‘‘ Has the Lord, too, forsaken me?” a 
friend suddenly appeared to her. It was Her- 
man Morris. He had but just come back to 
the city, he told her, and had just heard of her 
aunt’s illness, and he came at once to see if he 
could be of any service to her; for he knew how 
lonely she must be, with her friend, Mrs. In- 
galls, away. His kind, frank sincerity, his 
goodness was so apparent to Dolly, that she had 
much ado to keep the tears from coming. To 
keep from making a fool of herself, she told Mrs, 
Barbara afterward, 

Certainly Herman Morris had never appear- 
ed to such advantage as now, and justly so. 
He was kind, and sincere in his kindness. One 
of the people who appear so at home in house- 
hold life with its small but important details. 
He seemed to anticipate Dolly’s wants. There 
were letters to mail, the doctor’s prescriptions 
to carry to the druggist’s—a thousand and one 
items which Dolly had been obliged to rely for 


| performance upon various unreliable errand- 


boys. Besides the necessary details there were 
thoughtful, gracious offices of courtesy. Flow- 
ers, when flowers were late and rare; fruits, in 
their early freshness and lustre; great golden 
grapes, with the dew white upon them; and 
peaches, vet warm from the sun’s kisses. Aunt 
Jo's pale face began to brighten, and her eyes 
to lose something of that weary, worried look. 
Dolly knew why; she knew that it was not for 
these personal luxuries that Aunt Jc was mend- 
ing, but for the suggestion of future care-taking 
and protection for her darling. This was what 
was lifting the load from Aunt Jo’s shoulders, 
that was taking the worry and the weariness 
from her eyes, and helping her to get well. Dol- 
ly thought of what Barbara had said—‘ Aunt 
| Jo will be sure to like Mr. Morris.” 

And Mr. Morris was worthy of any one’s 
liking—of loving, indeed; for how kind, how 
good, how tender he was! All very well to 
talk in health of relying upon one’s self—in high 
moments, when trial and trouble is out of sight, 
to hold forth in that self-confident manner she 
had used with Barbara. No person could com- 
bine every thing; and what could be more 
needful, more lovable, in the long-run of actu- 
al life, than the qualities that Mr. Morris had 
disclosed ? 


now. Dolly had been through various dangers 
—had had her great and small temptations; 
| but I don’t think she had ever been in such 
| deadly peril as at present. It was the old peril 


This was the way Dolly talked to herself” 
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wherein so many women have been shipwrecked 
—that peril of endeavoring to ‘‘ drive liking to 
the name of love”—of endeavorin” to persuade 
one’s self that love is a persuac.vle emotion; 
that gratitude and the recognition and ap- 
proval of fine moral: qualities are the safest 
foundations for union; that this gratitude and 
these qualities will beget love indeed. Henry 
Holbeach, one of England’s most subtle think- 
ers, says: ‘‘ Now, what in Heaven’s name has 
the ‘ bloom of young desire and the purple light 
of love’ to do with gratitude ?”” What, indeed ? 
High moral qualities are certainly desirable and 
necessary in a marriage union; but without 


that natural indefinable drawing together, that | 


subtle attraction which is the forerunner of the 
“purple light,” if not the light itself, all the 
high moral qualities in the world will not avail 
to make a marriage the divine covenant of 
soul and body which it is meant to be. There 
are different chemical properties, equally pure 
and fine in themselves, which will never com- 
bine; so two opposite souls, cast in different 
moulds, will not—because they are not meant 
to—harmonize together. 

Dolly, who was philosopher enough to have 
solved all this problem long ago, was yet at this 
crisis so thrown off her usual healthy mental 
balance by the depressing circumstances which 
encompassed her that she could scarcely be 
called in a normal condition. But it is in these 


abnormal conditions that persons oftenest wreck 


their lives. So Dolly now was going in a head- 
long manner to wreck hers. 


VI. 

It is a dark, soft, still, rainy evening; one of 
those evenings when one feels the need of human 
companionship, if ever ; and Dolly sits in the lit- 
tle parlor and listens to Aunt Jo’s light breathing 
in the room beyond, and waits for Mr. Morris's 
expected step. She has made up her mind, and 
tries to think that the flutter she is in is the glad 
flutter of eager expectation. So Dolly befools 
herself. Drip, drip, goes the rain without, and 
tick, tick, the little yellow-faced clock within. 
Major upon the hearth by the October wood 
fire is furbishing himself up for company. Dol- 
ly hasn’t thought of that! Does she remember 


when she used to stand before the glass half an | 


hour, trying to decide whether blue or apple- 
green breast-knots were the most becoming 
when Roy Dallas was to be her guest? But 
Dolly has nothing to do with the past now. She 
has done with every thing but the present—the 
present and Herman Morris. And there he 
comes now down the pavement. He looks up 
and sees Dolly at the dimly -lighted window, 
and raises his hat to her. As he enters her 
presence he feels, without knowing why, the 
atmosphere of her thought. He feels that she 
“is nearer to him, and his hand lingers over hers, 
and he then and there makes up his mind to 
speak that very night, as Dolly has made up 
her mind to listen. What can save Dolly now? 
Nothing but a miracle. But are the thousand 


and one apparently small circumstances w} 


ic! 
| come between us and any decisive action, whic}, 
| avert action indeed, miracles? One of these 
small circumstances delays our projected pleas- 
|ure; then we inveigh against it as accident 
| unkind fate ; again the cireumstance stands in 
the way of a plan that would have destroyed us: 
| then we thank Heaven, and speak of the inter. 
position of Providence. 

But to go back to Dolly. 

The flutter she is in does not seem to abate 
| with Mr. Morris’s arrival. She takes up her 
| little pocket sketch-book, aud turns over the 
| leaves to steady herself, to get relief from a 
growing embarrassment and trepidation. All 
the time Mr. Morris’s eyes are following he: 
movements. As her trepidation increases he 
seems to gain coolness and self-poise. As she 
turns and re-turns the leaves of the little book 
he bends forward with a smile upon his face. 

“ Dolly!” 

Dolly starts as if somebody had struck her 
at the new tone in his voice. It is the tone of 
a claim, of possession already. And he had 
never called her Dolly before! As she starts 
| her book drops. A little thing, but the brass 

clamps and clasps give it weight, and produce 
an explosive noise in falling. And at this noise 
Aunt Jo wakes from her slumber, and calls out 
| in a quick, frightened voice from the room be- 
| yond, 
| Dolly! Dolly!” 

And Dolly springs up and obeys that call 
with the most lively alacrity. Aunt Jo had 
been dreaming, and the sudden awaking by the 
sudden noise had set her heart beating. If 
Dolly would hand her her bottle of smelling- 
salts from the window-seat she should be all 
right in a moment. Dolly fumbles for the 
smelling-salts in the semi-darkness, and tips 
them out of the window, which is standing 
slightly open for air. 

“ But, never mind, Aunt Jo!” she cries out, 
gayly. “I'll run and get mine. I've got a 
gorgeous one I never use, you know.” 

While Aunt Jo laments the destruction of 
her little old bottle, and wonders at Dolly's 
clumsiness, Dolly flies to her room. She turns 
over boxes and baskets and drawers in a vain 
search. Dolly’s things have a way of getting 
| lost, and Dolly has a very foolish way of losing 
| them still more by her rummaging manner of 
| hunting for them. Well, she gets things into 
lan awful muss, and then she bethinks her of 
| one more place—it is the “ Catch-all,” one of 
| those pretty worsted-worked gimcracks which 
| ladies potter over for weeks and wecks, and 

then hang up as a receptacle for dust mostly, 

}and any other odds and ends that lie about. 
Dojly thrusts her hand in, and pulls out a quan- 
| tity of rubbish—papers, bills, hair-pins, empty 
spools, and what not—but no vinaigrette. Im- 
patient, she unhooks the thing from the wall, 
and shakes it violently upside down upon the 
|bed. Out rolls the bottle at last. But what 
else comes with it ? 











ene 
Somebody's picture. 
Whose indeed ? Whose eyes are those gazing 
straight back into hers? Whose strong, firm 
mouth is that curving away like the Athenian 
Jove’s above the square-cut chin? A look half 
of fright passes over Dolly’s face. 


graph to nearer view. The photograph which 
she thought she had sent back five years ago 
with all other mementos and keepsakes. And 
how came it here, this photograph of Royal 
Dallas? By what strange oversight had she 
missed it five years since to find it now ? 

A look half of fright upon her face, for it 
seems to Dolly almost like a presence—a pres- 
ence which recalls her to herself, to that real 
self she has been trying to overcome, to put 
away, like a garment which hard times have 
made too costly for use. But now Dolly sees 
that the garment of her real nature, costly though 
it be in the wear and tear of the struggle of her 
present life, can not be put away so easily. She 
sees that, by nature, and in the education of 
this nature, by associations, that Herman Mor- 
ris and she are very far apart, and that the ef- 
fort to assimilate herself to him is to make a 
moral and a mental suicide. All this Dolly 
feels with a new sensation of freshness, a sud- 
den rush of emotion and conviction, as she meets 
those photographed eyes, as she reviews that 
strong face once more. She sees with certain- 


ty now that it is only a man of this type that 


can at once strike soul and sense, blood and 
brain. Not this man, ‘‘not you, Roy Dallas,” 
she says to herself, then and there—‘‘ for I have 
given you up; you are dead and baried to me— 
but of your kind.” 

A minute more and she goes back to Aunt 
Jo—to Mr. Morris. The same Dolly to all out- 
ward appearance that left them. But when 
she sits down before her guest again in the lit- 
tle parlor, all her embarrassment gone, all her 
old natural ease come back, kind, but with a 
little absent look in her eyes—eyes that now 
meet his with a straight, unmoved steadiness— 
Mr. Morris finds that he can not speak just now 
—that the good minute has gone. He is disap- 
pointed, but he is not fanciful, so he doesn’t 
think any thing is amiss. ‘‘ Next time it will 
all come right,” he says to himself. Dolly 
turns from the door as he bids her good-night, 
and draws a long breath of relief, as one does 
after a danger has passed by. 

Whatever another may think, Dolly looked 
upon what had just transpired as a miracle, 
from Aunt Jo’s call to the necessity which had 
sent her on that errand that had resulted in 
bringing her face to face with the most vital 
reality of her life; face to face with a truth 
that was to save her from life-long falsehood. 
Is this what that pictured semblance of Roy 
Dallas had been in hiding all these years for ? 
She had an odd feeling as if she had been haunt- 
ed as she asked herself this question. It was a 
miracle from end to end, a mysterious inter- 
position of Providence, was Dolly’s winding up 


Whose can it be? 


She forgets | 
all about the vinaigrette as she lifts the photo- | 


of the whole matter. ‘ Not this man, not Roy 

| Dallas,” she had said then and there as she 
looked at his picture. Yet it is very certain 
that ‘‘this man,” that Roy Dallas, was a cen- 
| tral figure in her mind just now, that for the 
next few days his image, his very presence, 
seemed to be continually before her and with 
her. Under this tenacious spell a new possibil- 
| ity occurred to her as explanation. He might 
| be dead or dying, and this was one of those 
singular impressions of memory that seem to 
have something clairvoyant in it. <A cold fear 
clutched her heart at this. She had said that 
he was dead to her long ago; but the actual 
possibility affected her as actual things are apt 
to affect such temperaments. ‘‘ Dead, dead, 
dead!” She said it over and over till the word 
tolled like a funeral bell in her ear. 

In this time Aunt Jo was mending rapidly, 
and Mr. Morris still continued his visits. But 
he had found no opportunity to speak as he de- 
sired. Dolly was very far from him now. You 
might almost say that she had forgotten him, 
so occupied was her mind with one persistent 
thought. 


VIL 


At length there comes a day when she feels 
that she can endure the uncertainty of this 
thought no longer. If Harry Jerauld were in 
town he might be able to give her some definite 
intelligence—to tell her whether she was haunt- 
ed by the dead or the living. She had lost 
sight of Harry a good deal in these last few 
years; but she knew his office address, and it 
would be an easy matter to write and ask him 
to come and see her. She acted upon the im- 
pulse, and wrote at once. If it reached him 
she knew she might expect to see him at any 
moment. <A fluttering pulse of expectation 
throbbed all day. At sunset she looked out 
upon the blue October sky, at the bluer glimpse 
of river and bay, at the reddening, yellowing 
maples in the Square, and thought with a thrill 
that it was just such a night as this that she 
had waited for Roy Dallas for the last time. 
Perhaps it was this thought that increased that 
strained sense of expectancy that shook her 
with a nervous dread which seemed to her a 
presage of impending fate. ‘‘ He is dead, Roy 
Dallas is dead; this is what is coming to me,” 
she said aloud. And as she spoke the door- 
bell rang a quick, imperative summons, Ah, 
here was Harry Jerauld ; now she would know 
the truth. Her heart beat, and a mist swam 
before her eyes as she went forward to admit 
him. She opened the door with a welcome 
upon her lips, spite of her agitation, for it was 
very kind in him to be so prompt. She opened 
the door for Harry Jerauld. It was Roy Dal- 
las who stood before her! Roy Dallas, or was 
it his ghost come from that world whence he 
had gone? A moment she stood, dazed and 
speechless, a thousand wild, confusing fancies 
whirling through her brain. A moment, and 
then a firm, manly voice was breaking the si- 
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lence in the most ordinary of commonplaces. 


A moment more, and they two, with five years | 


of mistake and misdoing, of bitter regret and 
anguish between them, were sitting before each 
other, exchanging civilities like the merest ac- 
quaintances. This was no ghostly visitor; but 


Dolly pinched herself to see if she were awake. | 


To meet Roy Dallas, the hero of the great 
tragedy of her life, in this manner seemed false 
and unnatural, But it was, after all, natural. 
The external forms of daily life obtain in the 


most critical moments; and interviews that we | 


have planned in the heat of emotion would be 
impossible in first moments of meeting after es- 
trangement and long absence. Besides, think 
of the gulf between them! Dolly thought of 
it, and asked coldly but gently for his wife. 
Then the ice of the gulf broke up. 

** My wife—you don’tknow? Dolly, do you 
think I would come here if I had not come to 
ask your pardon for the wrong I did you in the 
past? And do you think I would come if I 
had not come free?” 

‘* Your wife is dead ?” she asked, trembling. 

‘*No, not dead,” with bitterness and shame 
and shrinking in his tone. 
thought you must have known. It’s a year-old | 
story, worn and threadbare in some circles. 
Dolly, five years ago I misunderstood a woman 
whose heart and mind were pure gold. It was 
but consistent, on the other hand, that I should 
take the counterfeit for the real metal, in my | 
masculine ignorance and blindness, I took the | 
eounterfeit, and I took with it my humiliation 
and my punishment; and I took it silently, and 
held my peace until I could hold it no longer 
—until she who had borne my name and lived 
under my roof left both for another. No, I 
have no wife,” he suddenly concluded, with that 
swift abruptness which characterizes strong men 
sometimes in bitter moments. 

There came a pause here which Dolly could 
not break. Her heart was in a great tumult ; 
but she sat before him cold and white and still, 
like a marble image of the Dolly he had known. 
As he looked at her a heavy sigh tore up from 
his heart, and was smothered at his lips. His 
voice had changed a little from its strong tones 
when he spoke again. 

“Dolly,” he said, ‘‘I had no right to hope | 
that you could forgive the insult I cast upon | 
you by my misunderstanding. Linsulted you by | 
that, and by my marriage with Ellinor Marsh. | 
Bat I very soon saw how I had blundered—my | 
madness was short-lived ; for it was madness— | 
sheer, unreasoning madness—that drove me out | 
of myself.” 

** And I too, Roy—I blundered too. I mis- | 
judged you as well,” Dolly broke in, eagerly. 
I was so vain and foolish, you don’t know; I 
put such a low motive for your feeling against 
Major Lamsden.” 

He shook his head, half smiling. ‘“ Yes, I} 
know all that; but that was your very inno- 
cence, your ignorance of ill. I don’t lay that 
up against you, Dolly.” 

















| The half smile was a quick, low laugh here. 
| and Dolly caught her breath to hear it; it was 
so like the old-time Dallas, and so like the olq 
| time itself. 
| But how did you find ont the truth, Roy? 
How did you discover that I was ignorant and 
foolish, instead of wild and wicked ?” 
| He laughed again. ‘‘How did I find , 
that you were ignorant and foolish?” The; 
his face changed as he went on. “TI had a 
long time to think, Dolly—a long, misera)| 
time, and a terrible opportunity to draw con. 
trasts. It did not take me long to see hoy 
things were, however; and then Harry Jerauld 
told me of his conversation with you, which 
only confirmed my own conclusion.” 

** Ah, I'm glad you had a true instinct of me 
before Harry Jerauld told you!” cried Dolly, 
with a brisk emphasis that was so like Dolly, 

Roy Dallas brightened as he caught it. Per. 
haps he thought, as Dolly had thought, that j 
was so like the old-time Dolly, and so like t! 
old time itself; for with the work and worry of 
the past few weeks upon her, Dolly seemed a 
| very subdued and saddened Dolly, like, yet un- 








“Not dead. I} like, the Dolly he had known, yet like nobod; 


else in all the wide world. 

** Did I kill her love for me five years ago, 
when I acted so like an outrageous brute to- 
ward her?” he questioned himself, looking at 
her wistfally. 

** Did he come here to-night to absolve him- 
self of a sin merely?” Dolly thought at the 
same time, 

She was soon to find ort what he came for. 
There was a little pause, a little space of silence 
wherein Roy Dallas felt that he had come over 
the seas on a fruitless errand, wherein Doll; 
felt all sure foundations were slipping from be- 
neath her feet, and then Dallas was breaking 
the silence, was telling her what had brought 
him to her door. 

“Tt is just a fortnight to-night—it was the 
15th of October, I remember, for I made a note 
of it—that as I sat writing letters in my room, 
my mind was suddenly withdrawn from my 
work, and reverted to you in the most inexplica- 
ble manner. [I tell you frankly that I tried res- 
olutely to banish all such thoughts, and turn to 
my letters. But it was of no use. At last, 
like St. John Rivers, I gave myself up for a 
brief time to what I could not resist. Pushing 
back my papers, I dropped my head into my 
hand, and yielded to my fancies. In a mo- 
ment I had dropped asleep. And here you ap- 
peared to me more vividly than in waking. 
Dolly, I saw a room like this, and I saw you in 
it, but not alone. There was some one else 
present, some man whose face was turned from 
me; but I shuddered as I watched his bending 
head ; for in his presence there seemed to be 
some fatal danger to you—some threatened 
doom which each moment made more immi- 
nent. I tried to call out to you, but my lips 
were dumb, And then I lost sight of you, to 
find you again elsewhere—in some other apart- 
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ment. You were moving about restlessly inja fruitless errand, but to claim his own—his 
some hurried search, and you were now alone, | darling whom the Lord had saved. 
but I felt that the danger still waited for you— 
that it was only a matter of time, unless I could VII. 
in some manner avert it. Again I tried to} ‘But it’s uncanny—it makes me creep,” 
call, but with no success. I could make no | commented Mrs. Barbara when she came home 
sound, and the moments flew by, it seemed to | to hear the story. ‘‘It reminds me of the old 
me hurrying you to your destruction, and I was | Douglass couplet : 
impotent tosave. Inthe agony which this con- | ‘Through field and flood, by dyke and stone, 
viction brought to me I did what many a wretch- The Douglass comes to claim his own." 
ed man has done in extreme moments when his Roy Dallas belongs to the old Douglass clan, it 
own impotency has been made manifest to him | is certain. But, Dolly, this black Douglass of 
—I cried to God to save my darling whom [| yours is not nearly so pleasant-tempered a per- 
could not save. Dolly, I never knew what it | sonas Mr. Morris. Herman Morris would have 
was to feel the swaying and lifting of the soul | smoothed out ev ery wrinkle and brushed every 
by prayer before; but there in my dream I | pebble from your daily path. Roy Dallas will 
seemed to feel the arm of the Almighty, and to | go straight over them, and never see them un- 
be lifted up out of myself and my fears. I | less you cry out.” 
woke with a strange sense of rest and relief, | Dolly laughed exultantly. 
yet with an imperative need. I must cometo| ‘‘That’sthe bestofit, Barbara. ‘The heay- 
America. I must see my darling—my darling | ens are large,’ you know; he doesn’t see small 
whom I felt sure the Lord had saved from |clouds. Ah, Bab, don’t you see that’s part of 
some deadly peril—my darling, as this proves, | the whole which I like so much? It’s a large 
in whose welfare my own is inextricably in- | nature, the real masculine nature, which doesn't 
volved, even though she turn away from me.” | potter over details. If he stops to help me 
He rose as he said these words, and came when I cry out over the wrinkles and the peb- 
forward with the old flush across his cheeks, | bles, what can I ask more ?” 
the old light in his eyes. And Dolly did not} ‘ You're sure he'll stop?” 
turn away from him. His darling indeed ! | ‘I’m sure he'll stop. It is the manliest 
Better than he she knew how involved their | men who are the tenderest always.” 
lives must be, she who heid the counterpart of | ‘‘So it is, you dear, wise little thing! Ah, 
this strange experience, which proved it a truth | Dolly, so wise to know yourself, and be brave 
beyond human doubting as beyond human soly- | enough to stand alone rather than take any 
ing. Better than he she knew in that moment; | thing less than your very own! It’s a sermon, 
but a moment later, listening to her story, he | Dolly, the whole thing—a sermon for all wo- 
too knew how close the bond between them, | men, and’—here Mrs. Barbara’s bright eyes 
and that he had come over the seas not upon ! twinkled—‘*‘ a lesson to match-makers !” 
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UCH has been said of late in the journals 
1 of both our country and England on this 
engrossing topic, and though the statements 
daily made and re-made have been tolerably 
correct, the instances in which mistakes—often 
of a glaring nature— have accompanied them 
have justified the writer in believing that, from 
the unequaled facilities he has had for judging, 
he can offer a narrative somewhat nearer the 
truth. It was his good fortune to accompany, 
as their secretary, the little party who so dar- 
ingly met the enemy on their own vantage- 
ground, and he hence feels hopeful that he can 
at least put the story in the light in which it 
is regarded by the actors themselves, however 
partial that may be. 

A brief recapitulation of the history of row- 
ing in the two universities in question will not 
be out of place here. 

Oxford has met Cambridge in friendly strug- 
gle, in eight-oared boats alone, during the last 
forty rears, twenty-six times, and in these she 
has sixteen times crossed the line a winner. 

THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. And of six more meetings, not strictly annual, 
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she has four times won the prize. Twenty-four 
years ago, in 1845, this very course from Put- 
ney to Mortlake was for the first time the scene 


of the contest, and then Cambridge was first at 
the score. Never but once, and then in 1829, 


was a shorter distance rowed over, and that year 


it was the Henley track, of less than a mile and 


a half inlength. Of the 511 men who have had 


the honor of a thwart in their ‘*’Varsity” boat, 
a boon often dearer to them than even a “ Dou- 
ble First” in scholarship, many have been well 
known in after-life; and Oxford knew no fitter 
honor for one of them—one who, in being Cap- 
tain of the 'Varsity crew, and a winning stroke 
at that—in being Captain of the University 
Eleven at cricket, and in taking a Double 
First (the highest honor in both the Mathe- 
matical and Classical Departments), has made 
himself thrice justly famous—than to elect him 
her umpire and representative in this last and 
most important of her naval battles. I need 
only give his name: Tuomas Hucues, 

On the other hand, Harvard, though blessed 
with a boat club so long ago as 1844, met her 
sister institution, Yale, for the first time so late 
as 1852; and warm was the welcome she gave 


her men on a bright summer afternoon of that 
£ 


year, when they showed themselves in advance 
at the finish on beautiful Lake Winnipiseogee. 
Since that day they have backed up to the line 
together twelve times, and at the end Harvard 
has led in eight, or, if the regularly arranged 


* . . | 
inter-collegiate regattas lone are mentioned, 


out of eleven in all, she has won seven. So, 
though the discrepancy in the records of the 
English universities is great, it is larger yet in 
our own. 

Here, then, were the winners of the most im- 
portant gentlemanly athletic matches in both 
countries, often eying each other, and each 
hoping that the other would first throw down 
the gauntlet, that they might show how quickly 
they would take it up. ‘* Why hesitate longer ? 
Why not lead off?” says the younger; and cast- 
ing about for an opportunity, she found it in the 
International Regattas in connection with the 
Paris Exposition, thrown open to all the world, 
in the middle of June, 1867. Oxford would 
surely be there, most likely Cambridge. The 
London Rowing Club had entered the cham- 
pion amateurs of England; France was to be 
represented ; so was Holland and Germany ; 
and, last in the estimation of the knowing ones, 
though first in the race, the champion rowers 
of the world, the St. John crew of New Bruns- 
wick. Well, the effort was made, and only be- 
cause out of eight necessary to man her boat 
she could muster but seven whom she could 
justly deem competent to represent her, Har- 
vard was forced reluctantly to remain at home. 

In 1868 the question came up again, Har- 


vard had her fastest team, why not use it now ? | 
A correspondence was opened for a direct match | 


with Oxford on Finglish waters, and after a prop- 
osition to meet them on the river Ouse at King’s 
Lynn was made and declined, because Oxford 








would not row without a coxswain, nor permi: 
Harvard to, a challenge was sent to row a rac 
with coxswains—but not till over a year later— 
that is, in the summer of 1869. This too was 
declined, because this year’s crew could no 
vouch for what that of next might do. 
negotiations were dropped, apparently with lit 
tle prospect of being soon reopened. Las: 
spring, however, the Captain, Mr. Simmons 
thought that he had men in Messrs. Rice an 
Bass quite fit to pull the midship oars, if Mr 
Loring, the stroke of the crew of 1867, who had 
not intended to row this year, would change his 
mind ; and the latter consenting to do this, the 

| following cartel was at once forwarded to En- 
gland: 

} Camariver, Massachusetts, April 6, 1869 
To the President of the Oxford University Boat Club: 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Harvard Univers 
ity Boat Club, hereby challenges the Oxford University 
Boat Club to row a race in outrigger boats from Put 
ney to Mortlake, some time between the middle of 
August and the lst of September, 1869, each boat to 
carry four rowers and a coxswain. The exact time to 
be agreed upon at a meeting of the crews. This chal- 
lenge to remain open for acceptance one week afte 
date of reception. 

Wiutu1aM H. Svamons, Capt. H. U. B. C. 


It will be observed that by the terms of thi 
letter not an eight-oared contest was request 
| ed, as in the previous cases, but a four; and as 
Oxford had about 2000 students and Cambridg 
2500 from whom to cull eight, while Harvari 
could boast of but 1100, the latter clearly lost 
nothing by the change, ‘The place of meeting 
was one with which the English were intimate); 
acquainted, while entirely new to our men; 
was the fashion of steering, namely, by carry 
| ing a coxswain. But why yield points so vital ? 

Because without them there could be no match. 
Last year’s interviews had proved this, Was a 
| match at present, then, so desirable, and would 
|not the English be inclined to yield in a few 
years? Scarcely the latter, judging from thei 
constitutional fondness for precedents and dis 
like of innovations. And as to the former, this 
| was plain, that Messrs. Simmons and Loring, 
| when in their best condition, could better rep 
| resent their university than any other two she 
had perhaps ever had or was likely soon to have; 
and as they were graduating this year, thei: 
services must be had now or never. 

So the challenge was forwarded; and as it 
could hardly be regarded as any thing short of 
a slight to confine it to Oxford alone, and, more- 
over, as Harvard would not be likely to injure 
her chances by asking in a crew picked from 
one already beaten by the latter, a like invita 
tion was at the same time mailed to Cambridge. 

Promptly came Oxford's ready acceptance. 
More tardy was the word from Cambridge, aud 
at the best it amounted to but a conditional ac- 
ceptance. She hoped she could raise a crew, 
but, having lost some of her best men, doubted 
it, and would like to await the result of he 
spring races, Of course this was granted. 
But never till after our men actually arrived in 
England did further word come, and then, that 
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the challenge came late, her crew was more or | quainted with rowing, four could not be found 


less broken up, and she must decline. Her |to match the representatives of an institution 


representative was told that it seemed to us re- | having hardly threescore men who knew how 


markably strange that a challenge arriving two | to feather an oar. 

munths before the close of her term should be} Directly on the heels of Oxford’s manly re- 
called late; and yet more so, that out of a body | sponse came the challenge of the champion 
of 2500 men, hundreds of them more or less ac- | amateurs of all England, the London Rowing 
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THE OXFORD OREW. 


Club. The four gentlemen who man their boat 
in the accompanying sketch, Messrs. Stout, 
Long, Gulston, and Ryan, are almost masters 
of their art, and well might their club say, as 
it did, that, should we be so fortunate as to de- 
feat Oxford, we might, by claiming to have 
beaten England’s champion gentlemen rowers, 


thus prejudice their own justly deserved claim 
to that title. They, stating. this, asked us to 
row them an eight-oared, four, pair, and single- 
scull race, or either of them; that whether we 
accepted or no we would at least share with 
them their boat-houses and club-rooms, and use 
their boats. Finally, our whole party were by 
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this letter at once made honorary members of 
their club, 

A challenge so manly, so courteous, could 
not pass unnoticed, and most reluctantly were 
our men forced to decline it, and for this 
reason: no Harvard crew ever yet rowed a 
match race with any crew except one composed 
of students, nor ever would; and because, if 
they did onee, a precedent was established that 
it would be nearly impossible not to follow, and 
then they would always be in danger of being 
called on to row in term time, which course 
would so interrupt their studies as to invite the 
interference of the college faculty. But though 
declining to row the gallant Londoners, they 
accepted their most generous proffer of hospi- 
tality ; and all the time they were in England it 
stood them in right good stead, for the atten- 
tion of the former to our wants was most con- 
siderate and assiduous, 

Harvard, then, was to row Oxford on some 
day between the middle and end of August. 
This margin was given so that if one day did 
not suit another would, and yet be within the 
terms stipulated. It turned out well that it 
was so, as, had the day been set as originally 
anticipated, our crew would have been too raw 
at their work to have been in condition to row 
a hard race. 

The Oxford men went into training as a crew 
on the 19th of May, and they seldom allowed a 
day to pass without their regular rows. The 
crew Harvard actually had to represent her had 
been together about three weeks; although had, 
as she expected, Messrs. Rice and Bass been so 








well up to their work as to be of the chosen four, 
hers would have been together since late in 
April—a month longer than their rivals. 

An English four-oared boat, with coxswain’s 
seat, built by Jewitt a dozen years ago, was 
first used for practice by our men, but soon get- 
ting leaky and worn out, a new one by Elliott, 
of Greenpoint, New York, was substituted. 

On the 15th of June Messrs. Loring, Sim- 
mons, Rice, and Bass, with Arthur Burnham 
for their coxswain, rowed their first race, and 
defeating the Hurley crew of Boston, wer 
beaten two lengths by the George Roahr, th 
fastest professional crew of the same city. Mr. 
Simmons was then rowing stroke, and Mr. 
Loring bow. Two days later, at a regatta on 
the Mystic, near Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the same crew, without their coxswain, having 
borrowed the four-oared shell of the Union Boat 
Club of Worcester, defeated the victors of the 
previous race with great ease by some fourteen 
lengths, the distance being four miles. 

Boston, with a liberality that has done much 
to keep aquatic sport on her waters unequaled 
for fairness or interest by that of any other city 
in the Union, gave in her Annual City Regatta 
of July 5 (ordinarily the 4th) an almost unprec- 
edentedly large prize for four-oared boats, the 
effect of which course was to bring out a list of 
entries that included such crews as that of the 
Hamills of Pittsburg, the swiftest four west of 
the Alleghanies, the ex-champion himself pull- 
ing an oar; the Biglins of New York, often 
a winning crew; the Piscataquas of Elliot, 
Maine; the Unions of Worcester; the George 
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Roahr of Boston again, and others less famous, 
Harvard won the,race with ease. 

Harvard * stock”—which, at first low, had | 
been going up steadily—was now at par, and | 
he betting began to be even on the Americans 
n the forthcoming inter-university race, Mean- | 
vhile the papers had taken up the contest, and 
Harvard was booked to have no chance to win. 
British fair play was flung in her ears, the mis- 
ake being that the specimen quoted was al- | 
ways the Heenan and Sayers fight. If we were | 
to judge America’s character for fair play by 
the conduct of her prize-fighters and _ profes- 
sionals, perhaps the less said about that desira- 
ble element the better, The fact is, with the 
exception of the race in which the yacht Amer- | 
ica gave so good an account of herself, sporting 
matches between gentlemen of the two coun- 
tries have hardly ever taken place. 

The English universities, too, had so many 
men to pick from that Harvard must go to the 
yall, But we may always pertinently ask in 
this connection, ‘* What good did Cambridge's 
2500 do her in the hour of need?” One well- 
known American correspondent, who had al- 
vays, in his letters from England, prophesied 
nost hollow defeat for his countrymen, used to 
tell us that ‘‘ Harvard must be prepared to find 
the contest they propose considered as an in- 
complete trial of strength,” for the reason that 
“a good eight is the culmination of all the 
science and art there is in rowing,” and hence 
that a four is not a sufficient test. But this re- 
mark hardly seems of much value now. Har- 
vard, too, would have to change her whole 
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style of rowing, in order to suit “the turbid, 


muddy, chemical mixture of the Thames.” We | 


have seen no such change. 


Much else was said that might better have 
been omitted. Even the men who were man- 
aging the Harvard College fortnightly, the Ad- 
vocate, must needs oppose the project by venti- 
lating their individual views, and gravely in- 
forming the public that “the interest in boat- 


ing at Harvard is on the decline,” though when 


a crew which could be mustered, that she sup- 


posed was without her four best men, could 
send in so good a record as her six has this 


year from Quinsigamond, the ground for such a 
| remark must be seen to be slight. 


On the other hand, the English press were glad 
that our men were coming; were much moved 
by the uncalled for remarks of our papers on 
the chances of fair play; and while thoroughly 
confident that their own men would render a 
good account of themselves when the day 
came, could not overestimate the courage and 
generosity of Harvard in being willing to come 
so far, and in the face of such difficulties. 

Private theatricals given by Harvard stu- 
dents, and subscriptions from wealthy Harvard 
men and their friend@psoon raised the requisite 
money. Elliott had thus far succeeded best 
with his models in this country; but, to leave 
no stone unturned, an Englishman lately ar- 
rived, holding himself out as a crack builder, 
was also tried. A boat from each accompa- 
nied the crew, who sailed from New York in 
the Inman steamer City of Paris, on the 10th 
of July. The Nassau Boat Club of New York 
vied with the other clubs of that city in a most 
friendly send-off, bidding them God-speed. 

After a most enjoyable trip, with very little 
sea-sickness, obliging officers, and a short run, 
they reached Liverpool on the 20th, where 
they were met by representatives of the Liver- 
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pool and Chester clubs, inviting them to put 


in at least a day with them. They got for- 
ward at once to Putney, the most thorough 
arrangements having been made by Stanton 
Blake, Esq., of New York city, for their con- 
veyance over the London and Northwestern 
and Southwestern railways, free of any ex- 
pense, special cars on the former and engine 
on the latter being placed at their service. 

Arriving at Putney their boats were at once 
carried to the boat-houses of the London Row- 
ing Club, and the men—disappointed in pro- 
curing a house they had hired, by the land- 
lord, at the eleventh hour, declining to let it 
for so short a period as they wanted it—put up 
temporarily at a little inn known as the Star 
and Garter. 

In five days, by the united efforts of the Lon- 
don Rowing Club men and themselves, a most 
suitable and comfortabl@ dwelling, rejoicing in 
the high-sounding title (to Americans, at least) 
of the “* White House,” was secured ; and it was 
well worth waiting for. With an acre of gar- 
den and a high wall about it, they were now 
most eligibly located, the river being within 
twenty feet of the garden gate, and the boat- 
houses not a stone’s-throw off. 

Great was the curiosity the little party ex- 
cited at Putney. Every man of it was watch- 
ed with most eager eyes. While at the Star 
and Garter, particularly, the door could not 
stand ajar but a dozen would be peeping in to 
see the bold strangers. George, our colored 
boy, a most useful attendant, was questioned 





and cross-questioned on all manner of matters 
concerning the crew, but his wit was equal to 
the emergency. Mr. E. Brown, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, had come along to cook, and 
that fact itself guaranteed all that could be 
desired in a culinary way. The house just 
accommodated the rowers, two gertlemen who 
accompanied the crew, Elliott, and the servants. 

For the first ten days the change of climate 
manifested itself in a looseness of the joints and 
a lack of the springiness and activity one felt 
at home. The heavy damp air of England, 
made more so in this instance by the river 
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close by, would cause some of the men to 
hack and cough a little on rising in the morn- 
ing, even though they did not feel at all cold. 
Still these effects soon wore away, only influ- 
encing the race itself by deciding Mr. Loring 
to arrange that it should be rowed on the 27th 
instead of the 16th. The two men who came 
last, however, Messrs. Fay and Lyman, thus 
had but about ten days in all in which they 
were entirely themselves. 

The Elliott boat had hardly been put into 
the water till it began to get soundly rapped | 
by the papers. It was a beautiful specimen 
of cabinet-work certainly, but much too long. 
All such models had long since been discarded 
in England, ete., etc. The facts about it were 
these: Elliott had very clearly defined notions 
as to what his best models had been. But he 
had lately become much impressed with the 
idea of very long and narrow models, with 


a small cross-midship section; and his views | 


were too readily indorsed by the men them- 
selves. The one he had built for practice, and 
in which they were beaten on the 15th of June, 
was 52 feet 6 inches long—longer than his or- 
dinary six oars, and only 19 inches wide. The 
one they took with them, finished only the day 
before they sailed, and tried but once, was 49 
feet long and 18} inches wide, while 42 feet 
long by 20 inches wide are the usual English 
measurements. The first ‘‘ buckled,” that is, 
sagged in the middle fearfully at every stroke. 
The second, stronger and shorter, did so less, 
but still too much. 

Elliott took with him in his trunk the model 
and all the ribs of a new boat, built, not on the 
long and narrow plan, but on exactly the lines 
of his most successful boat, that in which Har- 
yard defeated Yale in 1867,1868,and 1869. He 
had not seen the river itself and the best En- 
glish models half an hour before he was con- 
vinced that the shorter craft would be best 
suited for the work. Instead of the tide rising 


and falling 10 feet, as on the Charles, it reaches * 


18 and 20 on the Thames, and as the average 
width from Putney to Mortlake is not much 
over 600 feet, it will be seen at once that a bed 
so narrow and deep, as well as quite crooked, 
must cause innumerable little swirls, and these 
switched a long boat about much more than 
they did a shorter one, as a single trial of one 
of the latter belonging to the London Rowing 
Club soon showed. No man could have been 
more confident than Elliott that he could beat 
the English models, Hiring two young fel- 
lows to help him, working thirteen hours a day 
himself, he succeeded, five days before the race, 
in turning out his boat. 

Not convinced that the fastest American 
would necessarily be the fastest craft possible, 
Messrs, J. and S. Salter, of Oxford, had been in- 
structed to build their very swiftest boat. They 


were chosen, because both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had used their boats only in the Varsity 
races for years, and therefore theirs were sup- 
But the London 


posed by us to be the best. 


Rowing Club men, while admitting the advant- 
ages of Messrs. Salters’ *‘ eights,” said that their 
fours were too strong and heavy, and not so 
fast as those of Jewitt and Clasper. Arrange- 
ments were at once made with the latter by 
which each was for a reasonable consideration 
to build his very best boat, and our men were 
to be the sole judges of their quality, adopting 
any plan of testing their speed that they them- 


| selves might see fit—whichever proved fastest 


to be paid for at the usual rates. They stated, 
however, that though tney would much prefer 
to use an American-built boat, they certainly 
would not do so if they could obtain any other 
manifestly faster. Messrs. E. Searle and Sons 
tendered one of theirs free of expense, so that 
thus they had seven boats from which to choose 
—the two they brought with them, the Salter, 
Jewitt, Clasper, and Searle models, and the 
new Elliott. Frequent trials decided them to 
take the latter, she once going from Putney 
Aqueduct to Bishop’s Creek in seven seconds 
less than either of the others, If Elliott could 


| wish a triumph made more sure he had his de- 


sire granted when the Rev. Mr. Risley, an old 
Oxford ’Varsity oar, told the writer that he had 
hoped our men would discard the new boat so 
that his might use her, or when the Rev. Mr. 
Shadwell, himself one of Oxford's most noted 
stroke oars, and one of the first connoisseurs of 
shell boats in Europe, complimented her as one 
of the best boats he ever saw. Mr. Elliott, then, 
has proved himself the champion shell-boat 
builder of the world, and well does he deserve 
the title. His superior knowledge of his art 
was often displayed. No one of the English 
builders ever knew the weight of his own boat. 
He always did. Each seemed to have found 
what he regarded as a good model, and to have 
built on that alone. 

Quite ready to admit the good qualities of 
the other boats, Elliott always wanted to know 
if they could not be improved, and his mind, 
never at rest, has shown the wisdom of his plan. 
In substituting the light Maine hackmatack for 
the heavy white oak, of which the knees of all 
the English boats were made, he gained too a 
material reduction of weight, yet without loss 
of necessary strength. Forty-four feet long, 
twenty-one and a half inches wide, and eight 
inches deep, the new boat, while light and fast, 
was very roomy and comfortable. 

The amount of work taken by the men for 
the first two weeks was, from the indisposition 
referred to, comparatively small—in fact, so 
much so as to awaken serious apprehensions 
among the friends of the crew and interested 
lookers-on as to whether they were training with 
sufficient severity. ‘The newspapers spoke of it 
in terms not always doubtful in their meaning. 
We were told daily how busy the Oxford men 
were, and rather suffered by the comparison, 
But as the time began to approach, and the new 
men to get accustomed to their places, the daily 
labor was much increased, and now the press 
pronounced them very gluttons of work. The 
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STEAM TUGS ON THE THAMES. 


stroke, with which much fault had been found | 


as being too short, with a dip too deep, was be- 
coming longer and shallower. Their speed, 
though not complimented when they rowed 
with the tide, was very much thought of when 
against stream ; in short, was considered faster 
than Oxford would show. This was perhaps 
owing to the fact that against the tide the head- 
way of the boat is more suddenly retarded be- 


tween strokes than when going with the stream; | 
and hence, as Harvard rowed more strokes a} 


minute, the delays were less protracted. 


About two weeks before the race the Oxford | 


men left Pangborne, some eighty miles up the 
river, where they had been busily practicing in 
strict seclusion, and came directly to Putney. 
One disadvantage which it was freely admitted 
that our men labored under was that of being 
constantly under the surveillance of an inter- 
ested crowd, on the tow-path, and in the 
passing steamers. On the very first day the 
two crews showed at Putney the people were 
out by hundreds attempting to judge of their 
respective merits. Every evening until the 
contest each train brought from London a 
generous delegation, and even in the morning 


row it was often difficult to launch the boat, so | 


numerous were the by-standers. Always good- 
natured, frequently expressing their admiration 
at the well-developed, sun-browned arms of the 
strangers, they would seldom cause the latter 
any considerable inconvenience, and never in- 
tentionally. Daily, almost hourly, would the 
wish be heard expressed that the Americans 


¥ 


might win, and if the Englishman who said so 
was asked why he thus opposed his countrymen, 
he replied in terms highly flattering to the pluck 
and daring of their rivals. Seldom did the boat 
go out or come in without more or less applause 
from the bank, and often it was very general. 
Well-mounted equestrians upon the towing- 
path kept level with the crew and timed their 
every stroke. 

The boating correspondent of the Times, 
Mr. Brickwood, was most regular in thus ac- 
companying them, and every word he let fall 
soon found its way into some less important 
sheet. The other reporters were on hand. 
They would button-hole you at every corner. 
They knew what our men fed on-better than 
they did themselves. They discovered new 
facts every day. They had most varied ex- 
planations of every stop and every start of the 
crew. Letters, too, from other parties would 
crop out occasionally. ‘* A Disappointed Oars- 
man” had expected an American style, an Amer- 
ican boat, American oars, and learning sudden- 
ly that he would see none, had concluded that 
they were nothing better than two Thames 
crews. Some friendly Englishman took up 
the cudgels, and wanted to know if he re- 
garded the Oxford and Cambridge as two 
Thames crews, though they each used an En- 
glish boat, oars, and style on the Thames. 

The fact was that the Harvard men did sub- 
stantially without a ‘* coach” or instructor, sim- 
ply because they thought that so late in the day 
they had better hold to a method with which they 


























were well acquainted than half learn another, 
even though the latter was preferable. As the 
result proved, the crew did row an American 
boat, were coached on the American plan, and 
would have been only too glad, even at the 
eleventh hour, to have dropped their coxswain 
and shown the true American style of rowing. 
Carrying one hundred and five pounds of cox- 
swain of course decreased the number of strokes 
per minute. Without him each man had to| 
varry his own weight, his oar’s, and a quarter 
of the boat’s. With him each had his own, 
his oar’s, a quarter of the coxswain’s, and not 
a quarter of a boat sufficiently large to carry 
four men, but one for five. A one-hundred- 
and-fifty-five-pound man, then, carried about | 
thirty-five pounds of boat, eight of oar, and 
twenty-six of steersman, making his burden thus 
about two hundred and twenty-four pounds, 
against only about one hundred and ninety 
withort. So that the forty-six strokes rowed 
the first minute of the race were quite as diffi- 
cult as the fifty shown in the start last year, or 
this, at Worcester. 

The difference between the Oxford and Har- 
vard “style” or manner of rowing was very 
marked, The former sat up almost painfully 
straight, and reaching well forward, though 
quite slow in getting there, seemed to hang for 
a moment to balance their oars for a hit at the 
water, Then, instead of dropping it at once 
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and vertically into the water, they appeared to 


strove to throw almost their entire weight 
against the stretcher or foot-board, and to do 
all the pulling they conld in the first third of 
the are described by the blade in the water. 
This is very trying on the legs at first, though 
one gets accustomed to it. It is claimed that 
striking the water so sharply renders it a solider 
fulcrum than it is when the oar pushes against 
it more slowly. The blades of the Oxford oars 
were five inches wide in the widest place—of 


ours five and a half; yet their sudden smite 


caught the water very firmly. Dipping barely 
deep enough to cover the blades, they retained 
their arms straight until their bodies sloped back 
past the perpendiculgy, and till they formed an 
angle of fifty degrees with the boat’s gunwale. 
Then dropp'ng their hands against their lower 
ribs, they commenced another similar stroke. 
All sat up to the side of the boat farthest from 
the oar-blade. 

The Harvard men all sat in the middle, and 
had longer outriggers proportionately, a trifling 
increase of weight. but a marked one of steadi- 
ness. They did not seem to be trying to look 
so grand as their rivals. Their backs, less 
straight, were more natural, though not round. 
They thrust their hands forward very quickly 
from their bodies, and reached farther over 
their toes than their antagonists. They aimed 
to pull every part of the stroke equally hard—at 
least threw less weight upon the beginning. 
The arms were called into play more in finish- 


pull it in the air, or, to use the technical phrase, | ing up the stroke, and the rebound from the 


“clip” the beginning of their stroke. 


The | body was much swifter. 
moment the oar-blade touched the water they | 


They swung their 
bodies back past the perpendicular Jess far than 


















































































the others, hence appearing to droop more over 
the oar-handle just as it was against the body. 
Their dip, too, was deeper, though quite shoal. 
The bucketful or more of water that each oar 
sent aft would manifestly be detrimental to a 
narrow boat following closely. The stately ap- 
pearance of the Oxford rowing, though very no- 
ticeable in the first mile, was often less marked 
in the third or fourth ; and Mr. Charles Reade— 
as his letter to the Tribune shows—detected this 
in the race itself; while the same writer ob- 
served greater uniformity in the Harvard row- 
ing throughout the entire distance—as had been 
the case, by-the-way, almost always during 
their practice. ; 

During the week of the contest the number 
of visitors at the White House largely increased 
—some days reaching as high as forty. The 
crew were so taken up with their training that 
they had little time or disposition to meet these 
people, so that this work devolved on the rest 
of the party. Among those calling were many 
well known on both sides of the water. Thom- 
as Hughes, M.P., Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., 
Charles Reade, Mrs. Goldschmidt (née Jenny 
Lind), Mr. Moran, Secretary of the American 
Legation, General Badean, Mr. Morse, the 
American Consul at London, Hon. Thomas H. 
Dudley, the American Consul at Liverpool, 
prominent bankers, eminent lawyers and liter- 
ary men, and many Americans who had been 
traveling on the Continent, and had come up 
purposely to see the race, 

As the course to be rowed—the best-known 
rowing-track in the world, from Putney to 
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Mortlake, on the Thames—was only four miles 
out of London, and as all the papers agreed 
that the number of spectators would be unprec- 
edentedly great, the danger of obstruction to the 
contestants plainly demanded much attention. 
In fact, the two chief dangers that seemed 
to threaten our men from outside sources were, 
tampering with what they ate or drank before, 
and interference in the race itself. The for- 
mer was guarded against with great care fo: 
ten days beforehand, by having a double allow- 
ance of food and drink coming into the house, 
one through the regular channels, the other by 
secret means and the hands of Harvard men 
only. Though the suspicion was day by day 
materially reduced, the feeling still was that 
we should be very much chagrined if drugging 
the food, or any thing else in our power to fore- 
see, was not prevented. The men with whom 
we were to row, or their friends, we never 
thought of mistrusting. It was only the tools 
of betting men whom we had reason to fear. 
As to clearing the course, in the annual 
Varsity races, an attempt is made to do this 
by the Conservators of the Thames, a board 
of gentlemen whose title suggests their duties. 
Until the danger to life became so great that 
within two years Parliament passed an act giv- 
ing them supreme control of the river from 
Putney to Mortlake on the day of a great race, 
they had been almost powerless to carry out 
their purposes, but since that time had succeed- 
ed comparatively well. They met representa- 
tives of both crews at Putney; and as all agreed 
that the match was strictly a private one, and 
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one which the public had no actual right to see, 
it being quite easy to pull it late in the evening 
or early in the morning, and without notifying 


them, the 
undertake 
the people 


Conservancy Board were ready to 
to keep the course entirely clear if 
might be allowed to view the con- 
test. We insisted that no steamers be permit- 
ted en the river from the start to the finish, ex- 
cept one for the umpires and referee, and one 
for the press; and so admirably were their plans 
carried out that, with the exception of the two 
above named, and two others which were anch- 
ored near the finish, with two policemen over 
the captain of each to arrest him the moment 
his paddle-wheels moved (all the Thames steam- 
ers are side-wheelers), not a steamer was seen 
on the whole course. Long strings of barges 
and lighters were moored about one-third of 
the way from shore out in the river, and paral- 
lel with the bank, and no small craft were al- 
lowed outside of these, thus leaving two-thirds 
of the river, or a strip four hundred feet wide, 
entirely clear, Even the two little steam- 
yachts, the one belonging to Mr. Willan, from 
which Mr. G. Morrison coached, and the other 
kindly loaned our men by Mr. Blyth, of Cam- 
bridge, and which our coxswain wonld steer 
over the course, guided by a waterman, once 
or twice a day, were not allowed within the 
above limits. Mr. Blyth’s boat, by-the-way, is 
the fastest craft in Europe, having been known 
to do twenty miles an hour with ease. John 
Thorneycroft, Esq.; the son of a well-known 
English sculptor, modeled and built her, and at 





first, before Mr. Blyth’s came, placed at our serv- 
ice his own private steam-yawl, the Water- Lily. 
Most charming little boats are these, and un- 
approached as a means of “coaching” thor- 
oughly and accurately. The southern, or shore 
arch, of Hammersmith Bridge was by mutual 
agreement kept closed, and both boats were 
to pass under the Middlesex arch of Barnes 
Bridge. 

For two or three days the weather had been 
very warm, and there was little evidence of 
moderation when the sun rose on the morning 
of the 27th. Soon after breakfast, although 
the struggle was not to come off until five in 
the afternoon, numerous carriages were seen 
making their way toward Mortlake, in order to 
locate themselves so as to be able to command 
a view of the finish, and hired men sat in and 
watched them to keep them in their place till 
needed. As the day wore on a strong breeze 
sprung up from the eastward, blowing directly 
up the course; and Elliott, the builder, seeing 
this, fairly danced with delight; for he had 
built his “ship” full-floored and sea-worthy, 
while the rival boat was noticeably narrower. 
Had this wind continued, there is strong reason 
to believe that it might have caused a result 
different from the actual one. But soon after 
two o'clock it began to subside, and when the 
hour drew near had almost died away. 

At three the Thames Conservancy Board lock- 
ed up the river, and even as early as four the 
track was about clear. All day long Putney 
had been very lively ; and the booths and every 
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other apparatus that has yet been devised for 
the spasmodic gathering of small change, which 
had established themselves along the bank, | 
made every one full of spirits in anticipation. 
One long, steady, uninterrupted stream of boats 
of every dimension and cut, from the frail ten- 
inch, single-scull shell to the lumbering lighter, 
as large as the craft that first carried Columbus | 
to the New World, flowed onward up the riv- | 
er, under the Putney Bridge, and through the | 
Aqueduct, to their chosen spots on either bank, | 
The London rabble could not all have been on | 
the banks, because so many were on the water. | 
The barges already referred to suddenly be- | 
came, instead of the unsightly old hulks they | 
are, perfect bouquets of beauty, from the gayly- | 
decked loads they bore; and few of the grim 
old Thames bargees but would like to see the 
Yankees “ bock again,” so steadily did the shek- 
els accrue. Nor were the rowers in all the} 
small craft men or boys only. Lovely English | 
girls, true to their Oxford representatives, were 
recovering slowly forward, “‘ catching the be- | 
ginning,” keeping their backs straight, and pull- 
ing a *“‘ nipping” stroke. This, indeed, was an 
everyday sight at Putney, find if seen oftener | 
in our own land might make the sightly figure 
and the beauty of vigorous health less rare than 
they now are. 

From the stations near Putney, by all the | 
roads and foot-paths, long lines of eager people 
poured down toward the river. Great ‘‘’busses,” 
with three horses abreast, and the ordinary 
kind for two, with “‘ten inside and fourteen 
out,” and a burly, dignified, weather-beaten, | 
grandfatherly-looking old ‘‘whip” perched a 
little higher than any one else, who stopped 
about once in fifteen minutes for his grog or 
his “arf a pint of h’olden bitters,” and nodded | 
complacently to the demure little bar-maid who 
brought it; lumbering dog-carts with four and | 
six on board, and perhaps a pony hardly larger 
than a well-grown Newfoundland to pull them 
(you never see a buggy in England, though 
the roads are far better adapted for them than 
ours); furniture vans—we call them job wag- 
ons—filled to overflowing with good, rotund, 
beer-drinking English; broughams and wag- | 
onettes, with an intense air of respectability ; 
stately four-in-hands, with their jaunty little | 
outriders and liveried footmen—all flowed on | 
in solid lines toward the little river which has 
been famous for thousands of years. 

Every inn, every dwelling-house, every shan- | 
ty along that river bank was a mine of gold to | 
its owner. Twelve guineas were paid by one | 
American gentleman for two small windows 
in the White Hart, at Mortlake. The Star and | 
Garter, at Putney, where our men had at first 
stopped, was so draped with the flags of the | 
two countries as to be scarcely distinguishable 
behind them. The Stars and Stripes fluttered 
at very short intervals all along the course. 
Now a barouche would drive by with the flags 
tastily festooned about it; and if you turned | 
your eye riverward it would fall on some yacht 


| 


|** Yankee Doodle” 


| well fitted to represent the Americans. 


| apart. 


‘ae a 45 
If no response comes, I shall say, ‘Go! 
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or row-boat that reminded you of boat-races at 
home. 

Arrangements were made by the Chief of 
Police, Colonel Henderson, for keeping the 
crowd orderly that were simply unprecedented. 
Six years ago forty constables were deemed 
sufficient to keep in order those who then at- 
tended the Oxford and Cambridge ‘Varsity 
race. On the 27th of last August eight hun- 
dred police officers were detailed to watch the 
people on the bank alone, while river police 
boats were placed at every necessary point. 
Ropes were extended early in the afternoon 
across all roads leading to the river-edge, so 
that none except those on foot could reach 
it. Bands of music enlivened the scene, and 
vied with ‘‘God save the 
Queen” in exciting interest and approval. The 
steamers of the referee and the press had taken 


ee : : ; 
their places directly above the chains which had 


been stretched across the river five hundred 
feet above Putney Aqueduct. The water had 
fallen almost dead calm, and the tide was run- 
ning steadily though not swiftly up. 

A little before five o'clock a procession of 
men, nearly all Americans, thirty strong, filed 


| out through the garden gate of the White House 
| and went directly on board the umpires’ boat. 


Among them might be seen Russell Sturgis, of 
the house of Baring Brothers, a Harvard grad- 
uate of 1823; J. S. Morgan, the successor of 
George Peabody ; Mr. Moran, Secretary of the 
English Legation ; Professor Asa Gray, the bot- 


| anist; Thomas Hughes, Charles Reade, George 


Wilkes, of New York, and many younger men, 
The 
thirty Oxford men they found on board were 
mostly all former "Varsity oars, and most keen- 
ly did they watch every thing that was going on. 

A little bustle at the London Rowing Club 
house, and the crowd separating, announce the 
launching of the Oxford boat. She soon 
manned and away, greeted warmly all along 
the bank. Shortly after the Harvard men put 
out, and they too get their share of the ap- 
plause. Both paddle over to the umpires’ boat. 
The toss for place had been made by the ref- 
eree, and won by Harvard. She chose the 
Middlesex station, for the reason that, for the 
first half mile, this position would give her the 
pole. They back up to the line: two stoot 
boats are attached to it at perhaps twenty yards 
In one is a Thames waterman, in the 
other Walter Brown. The former catches the 
stern-post of the English boat, the latter of the 
American, Both wheel into line. The crowd 


18s 


| on shore is perfectly quiet. 


The starter cries out, ‘‘I shall start you by 
the words, ‘Are you ready?’ Then will pause 
for a moment, and repeat, ‘Are you ready?’ 
If 
either side breaks an oar in the first dozen 
strokes, I shall call you back by swinging my 
hat backward vigorously. Now, then, look out! 
*Are you ready?’” “No!” says Mr. Tinné. 
“Again: Are youready?” ‘* No!” again from 
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the same gentleman. ‘‘ When will you be?” 
“Directly.” Their boat was not headed just 
right, and they were swinging it into place. 
“Are you ready? Are you ready? Go!” 
And, at fifteen minutes past five o'clock, both 
boats sprang away very fairly together. 

Oxford rowed one more stroke that minute 
than she had ever shown in her hardest spurt in 
practice, scoring just forty-two. Lor ng, in our 
boat, was setting them forty-six. The papers 
would allow Harvard to get, perhaps, quarter 
of a length ahead in the first mile, but never 
more; nor would she hold that long. But 
somehow she was slipping along at a great 
speed ; and when another minute had gone, 
and Oxford had pulled forty more, and Harvard 
forty-two, the latter was a fair half length in 
advance. 

Hardly had the first stroke been taken when 
the mighty army on shore poured out the feel- 
ings which had been all this time pent up, in 
one tremendous roar, Preconcerted though it 
was, the wild **’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!” of the little 
knot of partisans on the umpires’ steamer hard- 
ly reached Loring’s ear first. Burnham now 
takes his men out toward the others a little, 
and, for a moment, a foul seems inevitable. 
‘Look out, Mr. Burnham!” shrieks the little 
dark-blue coxswain; and the former pulls. his 
starboard rudder-line and makes for mid-river. 

Another minute is over, and now the strokes 
are thirty-nine and forty —the latter by the 
Americans. And the half length has become a 
whole one. And such a din! Why, those on 
the umpires’ boat, not eighty feet from the 
racers, almost tore their throats in efforts to be 
heard by their favorites. And yet the latter 
said afterward that they did not hear them 
once, ‘* That's it, Loring! Let ’em have it! 
Let "em have it!” “Oxford! Oxford! Ox- 
ford!” ‘* Burnham, what are you about?” 
And, sure enough, whatis he? For he is clear- 
ly a length and a half to the fore, and yet he 
does not cross over to what would have been a 
shorter track, and take his rival’s water. 

Here was the fatal mistake that day. So 
said every fair-minded man, English or Ameri- 
can, on that umpires’ boat. He makes a wide 
sweep toward the Middlesex shore and the Crab- 
tree Inn, and reaches Hammersmith Bridge in 
eight minutes twenty-one seconds—very good 
time, and still a whole length in front. 

Oxford’s stroke had fallen to thirty-seven, 
Harvard’s to thirty-nine. Now Loring puts on 
the steam and draws away again, but it does 
not last. The strongest man in the Harvard 
boat—the strongest man in either boat—gives 
out now first. For some days past he had 
been slightly unwell, but, confident in his 
strength, he believed he would be up to his 
work, Foot by foot, inch by inch, the slow, 
ponderous swing of the dark-blue creeps up on 
her more active opponent. An eddy right off 
Chiswick Ait, into which our men are steered, 
delays them so that the two boats are level. 


Down to it again lay the men of the crimson | 
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colors, and fight madly every inch of the way 
But now their stroke seems to slacken, and looks 
distressed, and in the next minute the cox- 
swain is vigorously dashing water on his after- 
men—a novel but excellent expedient. All the 
way, since they drew level, Oxford has been 
steadily pulling forty strokes a minute, while 
her antagonist never does over thirty-nine, 

At Barnes Bridge, five furlongs from the fin- 
ish, two lengths of clear water separate them. 
For miles back the dense mass on shore has 
been swaying and struggling, and now, like a 
mighty river, is sweeping on over fields and 
fences, ditches aud hedges, wild, mad with 
fierce excitement, yelling at every breath, and 
with all its might. Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand people are said to have been there 
| that day. Never but once in this generation 
has such a crowd been seen in England, and 
then when the Prince of Wales first brought 
his wife home. The Derby Day can not com- 
pare. All previous water fétes sink into insig- 
nificance. 

And now they approach the goal. Most 
admirably has the track been kept clear, until 
now a boat, containing a lady and gentleman, 
stumbles into the course, and for a moment 
threatens to impede the leaders. Spurt after 


spurt do the losing men give their frail little 
craft, and when the winner crosses the line but 
‘**half to three-quarters of a length clear” sepa- 
rates them ; so says Sir Aubrey Paul, the judge, 


at the finish. Two miles back Lyman’s dress 
had become so disarranged as to greatly im- 
pede his movements, causing the boat to lurch 
and roll so badly all the rest of the way that 
the bow oarsman said afterward that he was 
prevented from pulling as hard as he often had 
done in training. Both crews turn about and 
prepare to go down the river. Oxford starts 
away and paddles slowly down. Harvard de- 
lays a few minutes, until the small boats swarm- 
ing around cover the river so completely that 
one might almost walk across. Though the 
crowd press so closely, not only is no unkind 
word heard, but ‘*‘ Bravo, Harvard ! 
Well rowed! Well rowed!” is rung in their 
|ears. ‘The press becoming so great that it is 
useless to attempt to proceed, the men disem- 
bark, and, after remaining a short time on their 
little steamer, come on board the umpires’ boat. 
Tired and hot they looked, and no true man 
| could look otherwise after such a race. They 
steam away down the river and get quietly 
home. 

Gloomy and depressed, some of them were 
prevailed on to cheer up, and attend a grand 
dinner at Mortlake, at the house of Mr. Phil- 
lips, a wealthy brewer. In the speech-making 
after dinner, toasts having been drank to the 
Queen and to the President of the United 
States, different members of the crews and oth- 
er gentlemen expressed themselves freely. Mr. 
Tinné had rowed many a hard race ; but he had 
never been pushed harder by any crew before 
—in fact, as hard. Their coxswain congratu- 


sravo! 
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lated himself that he had not run into either | passed them so soon as they did, because they 
bank or fouled the other boat. Cheer aft- | would have had to row all that Mehenes in quit 
er cheer went up for the Harvard men, and | lumpy water, instead of that equally good with 
**"Rah” followed **’Rah” for the Oxford. Aft-| what the leaders had; and that this _— h 
er many interchanges of friendly feeling they | prejudicial to a narréw boat can hardly be 
broke up at a late hour, ter shown than by recalling how, as has re 

A few days after, the Harvard men, after ac- | been said, our own boat rolled during the 
cepting two out of the twenty or more invita-| two miles of the way, even though she 
tions to dine out which at once poured in upon | wider tha. theirs. Not unlikely, when Oxford 
them, separated, some for a short tour upon the | reached the spot where they usually pass Cam 
Continent, Mr. Simmons to remain in Germany | bridge, had they found that they did not go b, 
to complete his education, and the others leay- | and could not tell how far ahead the others 
ing for heme. were, they would have become demoraliz 

After a stormy passage, the latter were re-| ignorant of just what amount of power ther 
ceived in a most friendly manner by the city | was left in the other boat, and, pulling with less 
authorities of New York and Boston, as well as | heart, have lost the race. 
by very many boating men and friends. Had the Harvard Stroke been at his weight 

Of the dinners attended by the crew before | instead of nearly, if not quite, ten pounds und 
they separated, the one at the Crystal Palace, | it; had Number Two been in his best conditi 
given by the London Rowing Club, was by far | as he uniformly has been in all past races; had 
the finest. Full reports were sent home at the | Number Three suffered no impediment fi 
time, including the entire speeches of Mr. Dick- | his clothes, thus enabling Bow to lay out a 
ens and Mr. Hughes. Disparaging remarks | his strength effectively ; and had the coxswa 
were made in some of our papers upon the Ox- | steered as an English one would have don 
ford men because only one of them, Mr. Willan, | moreover, had they all had three ipenths of 
was present on that occasion. But the expla- | practice together instead of three weeks, t 
nation of this was, that the rowing of the Ox- | would still have been no better off than tl 
ford men, but for this match, would have ended | rivals. Only the night before the race I asked 
months earlier; and that they, as it was, being | Mr. Willan if his crew were all right, and he 
forced to give up a large part of their vacation, | said they were. 
had made their arrangements to leave immedi- Again, supposing our men had been all 
ately after the race, one, I believe, for Switzer- | right, it is not so certain they would have won. 
land, another for Scotland, and the rest for oth- | As nearly as the weights are known—for tl 
er places, to enjoy the few holidays that remain- | Harvard men neglected to weigh just before 
ed. The dinner in question was only arranged | the race—they compared about as follows: 

















some little time before the race day, and so the | OXFORD. Ibs. HARVARD. 
notice they had was not sufficient to enable vie ape er seeeee be vag. (eves) Dednb 5's vi os 55 
" . hii i wm aw, | Larborough (2)...... 17 vyman (8)......... D4 
them to alter their plans, and one of them ex- | Pinné (3)......... "489° Simmons (1) 71 
pressed to the writer his regret at this state of | Darbishire (Stroke)... 160 Loring (Stroke)....... 146 
facts Hall (Corswain)...... 102 Burnham (Coxswain). 105 
790 731 


It will not be out of place to state here why, 
when the Harvard men had a chance to take Here, then, their Bow weighed thirteen pounds 
their opponent’s water while off the Crab-tree | more than ours; their next man seventeen more 
Inn, they did not do so. In an interview with | than his mate; the next eighteen, and the Stroke 
members of the Oxford crew some weeks before | fourteen; while they had three pounds less of 
the race, Mr. Loring called attention to the cus- | coxswain. Thus they had over sixty pounds 
tom of professional oarsmen in steering their | more of carrying weight, not fat, but good bone 
boat, if leading, directly in front of the other, | and muscle, toughened and well-seasoned, every 
and throwing the back-wash from the former's | ounce of it, by many a fierce struggle. The 
oars right upon the bow of the latter. He | methods of numbering the men in the boats in 
stated that he regarded such an act as a piece | the two countries will be seen in the above 
of jockeyism, and one that gentlemen in their | schedule. They commence to number at bow, 
races should refrain from. Their President as-| we at stroke. 
sented to this opinion, though with seeming re- Again, from most accurate statistics, Oxford, 
luctance. The act of our coxswain, then, was one | averaging under thirty-nine strokes a minute 
in simple obedience to orders, however unwise, | the first half of the course, and this including 
under the circumstances, such orders were. He | their spurt at starting, averaged just forty the 
was often most urgently pressed before the race | last half. Harvard, swift in the first half, never 
to disobey them, should they come, but always | reached forty the last. These data were ob- 
refrained from committing himself. tained with great care and accuracy by three 

The denouncing the act as very foolish—in | gentlemen at the writer's special request. One 
short, as fatal to our interests that day—was | |of them—an American gentleman connected 
not confined to any one English paper. It is| with Oxford University, counted and jotted 
plain that, had our men been directly in front | down Oxford’s strokes each minute. A Har- 
of their opponents all the way from the Crab- | |vard graduate counted Harvard’s ; and an 
tree to Chiswick Ait, the latter would not have | American gentleman, timing with one of Ben- 


| 
/ 
| 
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son’s best chronome- 
ters, sent down by 
request for this spe- 
cial purpose. 

A more surprising 
fact is, that the Ox- 
ford crew took just 
three more strokes in 
the whole distance 
than their rivals. 
This, at least, is no 
compliment to their 
peculiar “stroke” or 
“style” of rowing. 
That their method of 
* coaching” —name- 
ly, watching their 
men in profile from 
some conveyance 
alongside, and crying 
out their faults to 
them at once, is supe- 
rior to ours—where 
the bow man, with 
enough other work to 
do, has to add this responsibility—seems to me 
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WALTER BROWN, 


certainly reasonable. That such careful instruc- 
tion applied to our peculiar stroke, with equal- 
| ly powerful men to pull it, would attain greater 
speed, the above figures seem to me to go to 
establish. It is very doubtful if Harvard will 
start quite as fast when she tries a four-mile- 
| and -a-quarter race again. 

| That an Oxford or Cambridge crew will be 
| warmly welcomed and handsomely looked aft- 
er, should they venture to this land, need hard- 
|ly be stated, and the number who hope they 
| will come has been many times multiplied by 
| the event of the last Friday of last August. 
Walter Brown, the champion sculler of 
| America, urged on by the match we have been 
| attempting to describe, came out to England 
while the Harvard men were there, to row the 
| champion sculler of the world, James Renforth, 
|of Newcastle-on-Tyne. And portraits of the 
two, with a sketch of Harry Kelly, the ex-cham- 
pion, are here appended. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
'VEN had Mrs. Scanlan wished again to 
_4 reason with her husband, he gave her no 
opportunity of so doing. He scarcely spoke 
to her, or took any notice of her, but addressed 
himself entirely to the children; and, early 
next day, he started for one of his three-days’ 


Visits to a great house on the borders of his 


parish, where the agreeable Irish curate was 
always welcome, particularly in the shooting 
season; when all sorts of dukes and lords “ of 


high emprise” assembled to make war upon | 


pheasants and partridges. Mr. Scanlan sel- 
dom handled a gun himself—it was unclerical 
—but he was great at a hedge-side lunch, and 
greater at a smoking-room conclave. Nor did 
he spare any trouble to be amusing; for, like 
acelebrated countryman of his own, he ‘ dear- 
ly loved a lord.” 

When he had departed, saying loudly to 
Adrienne, in her mother’s hearing, ‘‘ that he 
was sure he should enjoy himself extremely” — 
when the house would be empty of him for three 
whole days (and, oh, misery! it did not feel 
empty, only free and clear), then Mrs, Scanlan 
set herself to meet the future ; to ascertain, not 
what she ought to do, that was already decided, 
but in what manner she could best do it. 

Deliberately, judicially, advisedly—out of no 


outburst of passion, no vengeance for personal | 


wrong, but with a firm conviction that she was 
doing the right thing and the only thing, this 
woman contemplated quitting her husband— 
separating herself entirely from him & mensé et 
thoro, as the lawyers say, from bed and board 
—for life; since after such a step there is no 


return. Nor was she a woman ever likely to 
return. She had much endurance—long pa- 


tience; she was slow in making up her mind, 
bat once made up she almost never changed it 


—suffered from neither hesitations, recalcitra- | 


tions, nor regrets, but went resolutely on to the 
end. 


She knew her desertion of her husband | 


would bring no opprobrium upon him; quite 
the contrary—the blame would probably be laid 
to her own door. He had broken none of the 
external duties of married life—was neither a 
profligate nor a drunkard; had kept carefully 
within the bounds of worldly morality, and 
probably the world would sympathize with him 
much; that is, if he made public his wife's 
secession, which there was no absolute neces- 
sity for him to do. ‘‘ Going abroad a while for 
the children’s education,” that was the nearest 
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ustrations. 


and most convenient fiction to account for her 
absence, and this she should leave him at ful] 
liberty to use. For she had no wish either to 
harm him, or complain of him, or seek any 
remedy against him. ( 
| escape from him—to escape with life, and only 
that, for she determined to take nothing with 
her either of hers or the children’s, except 
clothes, Nor would she ever ask a penny of 
| him for maintenance; the whole income of the 
curacy should remain his to spend as he chose, 
Thus, to the best of her power, she meted out 
strict equity between him and herself, as well 
as between him and his children. They had 
never owed much to their father, except the 
mere gift of existence; henceforward she de 
termined they should owe nothing. It would 
be her daily counsel to them to struggle, work, 
starve even, rather than ask him for any thing. 
In the new and terrible code which she had 
laid down for herself, to which she had been 
driven by most cruel cigeumstance, no love, no 
generosity was possible- only stern, even-hand- 
She tried 





She wanted simply to 


ed justice, the same on both sides. 
to see it, and do it. 

Feeling of every kind the miserable wife put 
aside from her entirely. Had she for one in- 
stant let the flood-gates of emotion loose, her 
reason, strength, and power of action would 
have been swamped entirely. 

She knew she was acting contrary to most 
laws, social and scriptural, which the world 
believes in; but this moved her not, It was 
Mrs. Scanlan’s peculiarity that, her conscience 
clear, nothing external affected her in the 
least; also, that if dissatisfied with herself, no 
praises of others satisfied her for a moment. 
Therefore in this her flight, from moral as from 
physical contagion, she consulted no one, trust- 
ed no one, but was resolved simply to take her 
children, and depart. 

This departure must be sudden; and, of 
necessity, in Mr. Scanlan’s absence, but she 
would arrange it so as to make it of as little 
public a nature as possible, so that he might 
give it whatever color he pleased. Whether 
for or against herself she little cared; her only 
anxiety was to do the right thing; nor, with 
| that extraordinary singleness of purpose she 
| had, did it much trouble her whether other 
| people thought well or ill of her for doing it. 
The only person to whom she meant to con- 
| fide the secret of her flight, and where she would 
| be found, was Priscilla Nunn, upon whom she 
depended for future subsistence. Priscilla had 

often lamented that Mrs, Scanlan was not in 
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pe oe ae 
Paris, where she had lately established an agen- 
cy, in which house Josephine’s skillful handi- 
work could have earned twice the income it 
did here. ‘To Paris, therefore, the mother de- 
termined to go—/a belle France, which she had 
taught her children to dream of as a sort of 
earthly paradise, where the sun always shone, 
and life was all pleasantness and brightness, 
That every one of her young folk would be eager 
to go—asking no questions; for she had de- 
termined to answer none, except in the very 
briefest way—she had not a shadow of doubt. 
Her influence with her children was still para- 
mount and entire. 

Once in France, and all her 
brought up in the traditions of her race ; 
pure Huguenot faith, such as she saw it through 
the golden haze of memory; in the creed of 
chivalry and honor which, though poor as peas- 
ants since the time of the first Revolution, the 
De Bougainvilles had ever held unstained—oh, 
how happy both she and her little flock would 


to be 


in the 


own, 


be! 

Most of all, César, who was just reaching the 
age when the most affectionate of fathers and 
sons seldom quite agree, and nature herself gives 
the signal of temporary separation ; after which 
they meet again on equal terms as man and 
man, neither encroaching on the rights of the 
other. In spite of their late alliance—more 
dangerous than any quarrel—César and his fa- 
ther had been far from harmonious for the last 
year or two; and the boy had confessed that 
he should be only too thankful when he was out 
in the world *‘ on his own hook.” 

Now, César was his mother’s darling. Not 
openly—she was too just to let partiality ap- 
pear—but in her heart she built more hopes on 
him than on any of her children. None the 
less so because she saw in him the old genera- 
tion revived. Josephine had had a passionate 
admiration for her father; so strong that it 
made her struggle to the last to keep sacred in 
her children’s eyes that pitiful imitation of true 
fatherhood which it had been their lot to have, 
while she herself had been blessed with the re- 
ality. Her half-broken, empty heart clung to 
the image of her dead father which she saw re- 
vived in her living son—the hope that, passing 
over a generation, the old type might be re- 
vived, and César might grow up—not a Scanlan 
at all—wholly a De Bougainville. 

It seemed so at present. Besides being ex- 
ternally so like the old Vicomte that he startled 
her continually by tones, gestures, modes of 
speech, as if it were the dead come alive again 
—he seemed in character to be strong, reliable, 
truthful, honest; every thing that his grandfa- 
ther had been, and his father was not. And 
yet to confide in him, to enlist him against his 
father, was a thing at which Josephine’s sense 
of right recoiled et once. The only thing she 
could do—which she was in a measure forced 
to do—was to learn from her son the exact foot- 
ing upon which matters stood. 

She did it very simply, cutting the Gordian 
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knot by what is at once the sharpest and safest 


knife that any body ever can use—truth. 

** César, I have some very important plans iu 
my mind, which concern you as well as mysvlf; 
they will be settled in a day or two, and then I 
will tell you them: in the mean time tell me 
every thing that has passed between you and 
your father. Ihave a right to know, and papa 
knows I meant to ask you.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad!” cried the boy, greatly 
relieved, and immediately began and told ev- 
ery thing. 

It was worse than she had anticipated, and 
caused her to regret, not her haste buat her dil- 
With 


the rash incontinence of speech which formed 


atoriness, in compelling this confidence. 


such a curious contrast to his fits of cunning 
Mr. Scanlan had not hesitated 
explain all his affairs to his son—that is, in 
the light in which he viewed them. And he 
had for months past been in the habit, when- 


reticence, to 


ever he wanted money, of sending the lad about 
** begging,” as César irritatedly called it: bor- 
rowing from house to house small sums, on one 
excuse or other, till there was hardly a well-to- 
do family in the parish who had not lent him 
something, and never been repaid. 

* And the strange thing is,” said the 
who, his tongue and his constience being both 
unsealed, opened his whole heart to his mo- 
ther, ‘‘that papa does not intend to pay, yet 
seems to think this not wrong at all, 


boy, 


He says 
that it is the business of the parish to maintain 
him comfortably, and that borrowing money is 
only doing as the Israelites did—‘ spoiling the 
Mamma, what does he mean?” 
She did not 
even dare to meet her boy’s eyes—she only cast 
them upward in a kind of despair, as if taking 
Heaven to witness that the step she contempla- 
ted was not only right, but inevitable. 

It struck her, however, that before she took 
it she ought to discover, not the equity—of that 
she had no doubt—but the law of what she was 
about to do: how far her rights extended, and 
what legal mode of defense she had, supposing 
her lot drifted her into that cruel position—a 
wife who has to protect herself against her nat- 
ural protector, her husband, 

That night, the children being all in bed, and 
even Bridget’s watchful eyes at last sealed safe 
in slumber, Mrs. Scanlan took down a big book 
which she had some time ago borrowed from 
Mr. Langhorne, and began carefully to study 
the laws relating to married women and their 
property, in order to ascertain what her rights 
were: only her rights—no more. 

She found what many an unfortunate wife 
and mother has found: that, according as the 
law of England then stood, and, with little mod- 
ification, now stands, a married woman has no 
rights at all. 

First—for Josephine had strength and cour- 


Egyptians.’ 
The mother answered nothing. 


| age to write all things down, so as to have the 


case as clearly before her mind as possible— 
unless there exists an antenuptial settlement, 
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every farthing a wife may have, or acquire, or 
earn, is not hers, but her husband's, to seize 
and use at his pleasure, Second—that he may 
personally ‘‘ chastise” her—“ confine” her—re- 
strict her to the merest necessaries, or treat her 
with every unkindness short of endangering her 
life—without being punishable. Third—that 
if she escapes from him he can pursue her, and 
bring her back, forcing her to live with him, 
and share, however unwillingly, the burden and 
disgrace of his wrong-doings ; or, if he dislikes 
this, he may refuse to maintain her; while, at 
the same time, if she is able to maintain herself, 
he can swqop down upon her from time to time, 
and appropriate all her earnings, she having 
no defense whatever against him. Is he not her 
husband, and all hers his, no matter how ac- 
quired ? 

Then, as regards her children. After they 
are seven years old he can take them from her, 
denying her even access to them, and bringing 
them up exactly as he chooses, within certain 
limits, which the law, jealous of interference 
with paternal authority, usually makes broad 
enough. In fact, until they become of age, 
they are as much in his power as his wife is— 
mere goods and chattels, for whom he is re- 
sponsible to no one, so long as he offends so- 
ciety by no open cruelty or crime. 

Rich women, who can make to themselves a 
barricade of trustees, settlements, etc.—those in- 
genious devices by which the better classes pro- 
tect themselves against the law—are able to neu- 
tralize its effects a little; but for poor women, 
working-women, dowerless women, this 1s how 


it stands; and thus, after a long hour of half- | 


incredulous studying, Mrs. Scanlan found it. 
She sat perfectly aghast. In her ignorance 
she had never contemplated such a state of 
things. She knew marriage was, in a sense, a 
bondage, as all duties and ties must be more or 
less; but she believed it a sacred bondage, the 
same on both sides, or rather a partnership, in 
which each had equal rights, equal responsibil- 
ities, and, did either fail in the fulfillment of 
them, equal powers of self-defense against the 
wrong. For, alas! such is the imperfection of 
things human, that in all bonds we accept— 
including marriage—it behooves us not to for- 
get the melancholy maxim, “Treat every ene- 
my as a possible friend, and every friend as a 
possible enemy.” And it harms no men or wo- 
men who have found in a married partner their 
best and closest friend to know that other mis- 
erable men and women, who have proved theirs 


to be their direst enemy, have a refuge and pro- | 


tection provided for them by the law, which is 
a terror to evil-doers only, not to those who do 
well, 

Josephine Scanlan, now that she knew her 
lot, writhed under it as if she had felt coiling 
round her the rings of a serpent. It bound 
her, it strangled her, it hissed its hot breath in 
her face, till she seemed nearly growing mad. 

She had married—which alone implied that 
she had been content to merge her existence in 


that of her husband; that she desired no prom. 
inent self-assertion, nc contradictory rights, 
Had her marriage turned out what marriagy 
should be, neither would ever have thought of 
their rights at all, only of their duties, and 
scarcely even of these; for love would have 
transformed them into pure delights. But ey- 
ery,union is not a happy one ; every bridegroom 
is not what his bride believes him; nor—for let 
us be just—every bride what her husband hopes 
to find her. In such cases, what redress? For 
the husband, some, seeing he has the power in 
his own hands; for the wife, none at all. The 


man may be knave or fool, may beggar her by his 
folly, disgrace and corrupt her children by his 
knavery, yet she can neither cut him adrift, as 
he can her under similar circumstances, nor es- 
cape from him, as Josephine Scanlan desired 


to do. 

Allin vain. She found that, struggle as she 
might, she could not get free. Though she 
wanted nothing from her husband, was pre- 
pared to maintain herself and her children, not 
interfering with him in any way, still he had 
just the same rights over her, could pursue he: 
to the world’s end, take her children from her, 
possess himself of every thing she had—and the 
law would uphold him in this, so long as he 
kept within its bounds and committed no actual 
crime. ‘There it was, clear as daylight: that 
however bad a man may be, however fatal his 
influence and dangerous his association to those 
belonging to him—for nothing short of adultery 
or cruelty can a wife get protection against him, 
or succeed in separating herself from him and 
his fortunes, 

There are people who believe this to be right, 
and according to Scripture. I wonder wheth- 
er they would still believe it if they found them- 
selves in the position of Josephine Scanlan ? 

As she sat reading, in the dead of night, with 
the house so still that the scream of a little 
mouse behind the wainscot startled her and 
made her shiver with nervous dread, there 
came over her, first a sense of utter despair, 


| and then the frenzied strength which is born of 


despair. sights or no rights, law or no law, 
she would be free. Nothing on earth should 
bind her, an honest woman, to a dishonest man ; 
nothing should force her to keep up the sham 
of love where love was gone; nothing should 
terrify her into leaving her poor children to the 
| contamination of their father’s example. No, 
she would be free. By fair means or foul she 
| would set herself free, and them likewise. 

A timid woman, or one who was keenly alive 
to the world’s opinion, might have hesitated ; 
but Josephine was come to that pass when she 
recognized no law but her conscience, no relig- 
ion except a blind faith that God, being a just 
God, would make all things right in the end. 
Beyond this she felt nothing, except a resolute, 
| desperate, and utterly fearless will, that was ca- 
| pable of any effort and stopped by no hindrance. 

While she sat calculating all the pros and cons, 
| the risks and difficulties of the course she was 





still as ever determined upon—only it required 
now cunning, as well as resolution, deception 
instead cf truth—she recalled the story of a cer- 
tain Huguenot ancestress—also a Josephine de 
Bougainville—who, when the Catholics attacked 
her house, stood at its doorway, pistol in hand, 
with her two children behind her, and fought 
for them—killing more than one man the while 
—until she was killed herself. Josephine Scan- 
lan would have done the same—and she knew 
it. 

No future contingencies on the side of expe- 
diency perplexed her mind. Mr. Oldham’s 
death might not happen for years, and when 
it did happen it might not affect her: the for- 
tune might be left elsewhere. Nay, if not, 
what matter? As the law stood, it would 
not be hers, but her husband’s; and he would 
be as unscrupulous over thousands as he had 
been over hundreds. Once she had thought 
differently, had fondly hoped that the posses- 
sion of wealth would make him all right; now 
she knew the taint in him was ineradicable. 
His dishonesty, his utter incapacity to recog- 
nize what honesty was, seemed an actual mor- 
al disease. And diseases are hereditary. At 
least, nothing but the utmost care can pre- 
vent them from becoming hereditary. Even 
as a noble ancestor often stamps his likeness, 
mental and physical, upon unborn generations, 
so does any base blood, morally speaking—for 
moral baseness is the only real degradation— | 
crop out in a family now and then in the most 
mysterious way for generations; requiring ev- 
ery effort of education to conquer it—if it can 
ever be conquered at all. 

Mrs. Scanlan’s ambition for her children was 
altered now. Once she had wished to make 
them rich—now her only longing was that they 
should be honest. The wealth of the Indies 
would be worth nothing to her if they learned 
to use it as their father—faithless in much as 
he had been in litthe—would assuredly teach 
them. Better that César and Louis, and even | 
delicate Adrienne, should earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, and earn it honestly, 
than that they should share any bread, even a 
father’s, that was unrighteously gained ; or grow 
up reckless, selfish spendthrifts, to whom wealth 
was no blessing, only an added curse. If it 
came, let him take it! she cared not. Her sole 
hope was to snatch up her children and fly. 

That very night Josephine laid her plans, 
modified according to the new light which she 
had gained as to her legal position—laid them 
with a caution and foresight worthy of one of | 
those righteous conspirators against unright- 
eous authority, who, according as they succeed | 
or fail, are termed in history patriots or trait- | 
ors. Some end on a throne, others on a scaf- | 
fold; but I think, if they have an equally clear | 
conscience, Heaven gives to both good rest. | 
And good rest, strangely calm, came to Jo- | 
sephine’s tired eyelids somewhere about dawn. | 

She woke with the feeling of something hav- | 
ing happened, or being about to happen—the | 
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sort of feeling that most of us have on a mar 
riage or funeral morning; they are strangely 
alike—that this day will make, for good or ill, 
a great gulf between the old life and the new. 
Nevertheless, she rose and prepared for it, as 
somehow or other we all do prepare, with a fae- 
titious calmness, that grows easier each minute 
as we approach the inevitable. 

On descending to her children, the first thing 
she saw was a letter from Mr. Scanlan, not to 
herself but to Adrienne, saying he was enjoying 
himself so much that he meant to stay away 
the whole week. Therefore she had before her 
that week. Within it something might occur. 
No, nothing would occur—nothing that could 
save her from the act which she felt was a ne- 
cessity. Only a miracle could so change things 
as to cause her to change; and miracles do not 
happen in these days. 

Simple as her preparations were, she found 
them a little difficult to manage without excit- 
ing the suspicion of her household. At first 
she had intended to take Bridget with her; 
now she decided not. No one should be com- 
promised by her departure: no one, until she 
was clearly away, should know any thing about 
it. “Besides, in leaving Bridget behind at 
Wren’s Nest, she left a certain guarantee that 
things would go on rightly there, and Mr. Scan- 
lan’s physical comforts be looked after, at least 
for the present. 

For, strangely enough, up from the fathom- 
less tragedy of her heart came floating small, 
ridiculous, surface things—such as who would 
arrange her husband’s breakfasts and dinners, 
see that he had every thing comfortabie, and do 
for him the thousand and one trifles which—he 
being either more helpless or more lazy than 
most men—these seventeen years she had been 
in the habit of doing for him? Mechanically 
she did them to the last; even sewing buttons 
on his clean shirts, and looking over his clothes 
for several weeks to come, till the farce and the 
tragedy of her departure mixed themselves to- 
gether in such a horrible way, and the familiar 
facts of everyday life assumed such a ghastly 
pathos, that she felt she must shut her eyes and 
steel her heart, if her purpose was to be carried 
out at all. 

Day after day slipped past; as they slip past 
a doomed man who has lost all hope of reprieve, 
yet has become not yet quite indifferent to dy- 
ing—a death in the midst of life; which, so far 
as this world ends, is ended forever. It may 
be the entrance to a new life, but this life is the 
familiar one—this is the one he understands. 
Somewhat thus did Josephine feel when, night 
after night, she lay down in her empty, silent 
chamber, foretasting the loneliness that would 
henceforward be hers till death. Yet she nev- 
er wavered. She believed she was doing right ; 
and with her, that question being decided, no 
after-thought ever came. 

Still, she deferred till the very last making 
her only necessary confidence, which was to 
Priscilla Nunn. Even to her it would be brief 
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enough, merely enough to secure the faithful 
woman’s help in Paris, and to conceal her ad- 
dress there from every body, including Mr. 
Scanlan. Further, neither to Priscilla nor to 
any one did she intend to explain. 
have to hew off a rotten branch to save the rest 
of the tree, we hew it off; but we do not sit | 
slashing and hacking at it, and prating to all | 
comers what harm it has done us, and the rea- 
son why we cut it down. At least, Josephine 
was not the woman to do this: she acted, but 
she never talked. 

Having settled almost word for word—the 
fewest possible—what she had to explain to| 
Priscilla, she started on her walk to receive 
from the little shop the money that was due to | 
her—a tolerable sum, enough to take her and | 
the children to Paris, and keep them there, at | 
least beyond want, for a short time, till she ob- 
tained the work which, with Priscilla’s assist- 
ance, she had no fear of getting. Every thing | 
she did was done in the most methodical man- | 
ner, even to the new name she meant to take— | 
her mother’s maiden name—which she did not 
think Mr. Scanlan had ever asked or heard. 

She had hoped to go through Ditchley with- 
out meeting any one she knew, but just before 
she reached Priscilla’s shop she was stopped by 
Mr. Langhorne, whom she had not seen for | 
some time, since the sudden friendliness which | 
had sprung up between them after Mr. Oldham’s | 
illness had as suddenly died down—she well | 
guessed why. From her husband’s irritability 
whenever the lawyer was named, she knew he 
had trie¢@ to borrow from him, and failed: after 
which little episode Mr. Scanlan could never | 
see merit in any body: so Josephine let this | 
friend also drop from her, as she did all her | 
friends. It was safest and best for them and |} 
for her. 

Still ste and Mr. Langhorne spoke kindly 
when they did meet, and now he crossed the 
street to join her. He had been calling at the 
Rectory, he said: had found Mr. Oldham some- 
what better, and the nurse, trying to make out 
the poor invalid’s confused speech, had caught 
the name of Mrs. Scanlan. Would it not be 
well, Mr. Langhorne suggested, for Mrs. Scan- 
lan to go and see him ? 

Josephine hesitated. Great griefs had so 
swallowed up her lesser ones that she had not 
visited her poor old friend for weeks past. 
Now that she was quitting him too—for what 
must surely be an eternal farewell—she thought 
she ought to go and see him once more. It | 
would be painful, for she had always kept a 
tender corner in her heart for Mr. Oldham; 
but happily he would never know the pain. 

**Do you really think he wants me, or that 
he has begun again to notice any body? In 
that case I would gladly go much oftener than 
I do,” 

What. was she promising, when she could 
fulfill nothing? when in a few days—nay, a 
few hours—her fate would have come, and she 


would have left Ditchley forever? Struck | 


When we | 
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with a sudden consciousness of this, she stopped 
abruptly—so abruptly that Mr. Langhorne tury 


: . ‘ 
ed his keen eyes upon her; which confused he; 


still more. 

Then he said, in a somewhat formal map- 
ner, ‘‘I do not urge you to go; I never hay 
urged. you,. knowing it could make no diffe; 
ence in any thing now. = Still, if our poo 
friend has any consciousness—and we neve; 
know how much he has—I think it would be 
kind thing for you to see him often.” 

*T will go at once,” she said, and partin; 


from Mr. Langhorne, took the turning toward 


the Rectory, passing Priscilla Nunn’s doo: 
As she passed it she was conscious of a ce: 
tain relief: in being able to keep, if for only a) 
hour longer, the bitter secret which she had 
hitherto so rigidly hidden from all her neigh 
bors, which, so long as it is unconfessed, seems 
still capable of remedy—the misery of an un 
happy marriage. 

The Rectory garden looked sweet as ever, 
carefully tended by the honest old garden 
whom Bridget would not marry. Mrs. Scan 
lan stopped to speak to him, and ask after his 
new wife, a young and comely woman, to whom, 
in spite of Bridget, he made an exceeding] 


| good husband. 


Yes, he comfortable, he said— 
hadn't a care in the world except for the dear 
master, and the grief it was to keep the garden 
so nice with nobody to look at it. He only 
wished Mrs. Scanlan would sometimes 
and make herself at home there, and say what 


was very 


come 


she'd like to have done in it, since perhaps, 


when it pleased God to take the dear master 
out of his troubles, she might come there for 
good and all. 

Josephine shrank back, knowing well what 
the honest fellow alluded to—the common talk 
of the parish, that Mr. Scanlan was to succeed 
Mr. Oldham as rector of Ditchley. It seemed 
as if every word that every body said to her 
that day was fated to stab her like a knife. 

But when she went up stairs to Mr, Old- 
ham’s room her agitation subsided, and a 
strange peacefulness came over her. It often 
did, in presence of that living corpse; which 
had all the quietness of death itself, and some 
of the beauty ; for the face was not drawn or 
altered ; and any one whom he liked to see Mr. 
Oldham was still able to welcome with his old 
smile. As he welcomed his visitor now; sig- 
naling for her to come and sit beside him, and 
take possession of his powerless hand. 

Though there was as yet in his countenance 
no sign of that merciful order of release which 
nearest and dearest could not but have 
hailed as the best blessing possible to the poor 
old man, still this smile of his seemed more 
serene than ordinary, and his eyes rested upon 
his visitor with a wistfal affectionateness, as if 
he too were taking a farewell—his farewell of 
her, not hers of him. In the stillness of the 
sick-room, Mrs. Scanlan forgot for a time 
every thing but her poor old friend, who had 


his 
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and so faithfully kind to | Mr. Oldham’s hand, and speaking a little now 
griefs melted away, her | and then, in that sad monologue whic h was all 


been so true to her, 
Her personal 
bitter and troubled spirit grew calm. The | that was possible with him now. But still she 
silent land, the land where all things are for- | felt less unhappy, less frozen up. The 
gotten, which was, alas! the only light in which | of filthy lucre—of money, money, money, being 
she looked at the invisible world—for her hus- | the engrossing subject of life, its one hope, fear, 
band’s heaven was almost as obnoxious to her | and incessant anxiety—faded away in the dis 
as his hell—became a less awful, nay, a desira- | tance. Here, beside that motionless figure, 
ble country. In it she might perchance find | never to be moved again till lifted from the 
again—only perchance! for every thing con-| bed into the coffin, the great truth that we 
nected with religious faith had grown doubtful | brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
to her—those who had loved her, and whom it | tain we can carry nothing out, forced itself upon 
had been noble, not ignoble, to love; her mo- | her, with a soothing strength, as it had never 


her. 


sense 


ther, dead when she was still a child; her fa- 
ther, the vivid remembrance of whom alone | 
made her still believe in the fatherhood of God ; 
possibly even her little infants, who had but 
breathed and died, and were now laid safely 


done before. 

She might have remained longer on this, 
which she meant to be her last visit—only in 
the external calm and cheerfulness that must 
be kept up with Mr. Oldham it would not do 
to think of such things—but Dr. Waters came 


asleep in Ditchley church-yard. As she sat 
by Mr. Oldham’s bed she could see their white | in, and when she rose to go home he asked her 
head-stone gleam in the sunset And she | if she would accept an old man’s escort over the 
thanked God that they at least were safe, these | common; it was growing too dark for a lady to 
three out of her nine. 

And into this unknown land, to join this | 
dear known company, Mr. Oldham would soon | ness, and staid. 
be traveling too. The puerile and altogether | still safely put off her arrangement with Pris- 
material fantasy, which is yet not unnatural, | cilla, and so extreme was her ehrinking, even 
that she should like to send a message by him | within herself, from all final measures, that 
to her dead, affected her strangely. It would | this was rather a relief. A relief too it was 
have been such a comfort ; just one word to tell | that, in bidding good-night to Mr. Oldham, 
her father that she was struggling on her best | she added—and sincerely meant it—‘‘I shall 
through this rough world, but would be so glad come again and see you to-morrow,” and so 
to be with him, and at peace. She sat until | avoided the last pang of farewell. 
the tears came dropping quietly; sat, holding When they went away together she asked her 


cross it alone. 
“Thank you,” said she, touched by the kind- 
For one day more she might 
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good friend the doctor what he thought of his 
patient’s state, and how long it might continue. 
Not that this would affect her purposes in any 
way; for she had determined it should not; 
still she wanted to know. 

But no medical wisdom could pronounce an 
opinion. Dr. Waters thought that life, mere 


animal life, might linger in that helpless frame | 


for months or years, or another stroke might 
come, and the flickering taper be extinguished 
immediately. 
was not likely to suffer any more. 

‘Thank God for that!” sighed Mrs. Scanlan, 
with a curious sort of envy of Mr. Oldham. 


She had had it before—that desperate crav- | 


ing for rest, only rest! as if the joys of Paradise 
itself would be mere weariness; and all she 
wanted was to lie down in the dark and sleep. 


There was upon her that heavy hush before a | 


storm; before the God of mercy as well as judg- 
ment arises in lightning and thunders to rouse 
us out of that lethargy which, to living souls, 
is not repose but death. Almost before she 
had time to breathe the storm broke. 

** Mrs. Scanlan,” said Dr. Waters, suddenly, 
pressing her hand with a kindly gesture, for he 
knew her well, had been beside her in many a 
crisis of birth and death, and was well aware, 
too, though he never referred to it, how faith- 
fully she had kept his own miserable domestic 
secret in years past—‘‘ Mrs. Scanlan, where is 
your husband to-day ?” 

She told him. 

*‘T am glad. A week’s amusement will be 
good for him. He is quite well, I hope ?” 

* Perfectly well.” 

One of those shivers which superstition calls 
“walking over one’s own grave” ran through 
Josephine. Did Dr. Waters suspect any thing ? 
Or was it only her own vague terror, which had 
made her feel for weeks past as if she were 
treading on a mine, that she discovered in his 
words something deeper than ordinary civility ? 
Had he discovered any thing of her husband’s 
misdoings? She feared, but her fear was alto- 
gether different from the reality. It came soon. 

**T walked home with you to-night, partly 
that I might say a word to you about your 
husband. You are too sensible a woman to 
imagine I mean more than I say, or to give 
yourself groundless alarm.” 

** Alarm!” she repeated, her mind still run- 
ning in the one groove where all her misery 
lay. ‘*Tell me quickly; do tell me.” 

** Nay, there is really nothing to tell: it is 
merely a harmless bit of precaution. You are 
aware that your husband consulted me the 
other day about effecting an assurance on his 
life ?” . 

She was not aware, but that mattered little. 
“Go on, please.” 

‘He said you were very anxious he should 
do it, and he had refused, but, like the disobe- 
dient son in the parable, afterward he repented 
and went. 
vision for yourself and the children.” 


But in either case, the old man | 


You wished it, he added, as a pro- | 
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“T! Provision for me and the children!” 
Even yet she had not grown accustomed to her 
husband’s startling modifications of facts. 

The quick-witted physician saw her angry 
confusion, and tried to help her through it, 
** Well, well, it was something of the kind. | 
can not be very accurate, and I never inter- 
fere in family affairs. All I want to urge upon 
you is, unless there is some very urgent neces- 
sity, do not let him try to insure his life.” 

**Why not?” said she, facing the truth in 
| her direct, almost fierce way. 
|  ** Because I am afraid no office would take 
|him. He has—this need not frighten you; 
hundreds have it; I have it myself, and you 
see what an old man I have grown to—but he 
has confirmed disease of the heart.” 

**Oh, Doctor!” 

This was all she said, though the bolt, God's 
own bolt of terror, sent to rouse her from her 
lethargic despair, had fallen in her very sight. 
In all her thoughts about her husband the 
thought of his death had never crossed her 
imagination. He seemed one of the sort of 
people who live forever, and enjoy life under 
all circumstances; being blessed with an easy 
temper, a good digestion, and no heart to speak 
of. That he, Edward Scanlan, should bear 
about with him a confirmed mortal disease, and 
not feel it, not know it; the thing was impossi- 
ble; dnd she said so vehemently. 

Dr. Waters shook his head. “It is a very 
good thing that he does not know it, and he 
never may, for this sort of complaint advances 
so slowly that he may live many years and die 
of some other disease after all. But there it 
is, and any doctor could find it out—the doctor 
of the assurance company most certainly would. 
And if Mr. Scanlan, with his nervous tempera- 
ment, were told of it, the consequences might 
be serious. Therefore, I tell his wife, who is 
the bravest woman I know, and who can keep 
a secret better than any other woman I know.” 

** Ah!” feeling that upon her was laid—and 
laid for life—another burden. No lying down 
| to rest now; she must arise and bear it. ‘What 
must Ido? What can I do?” she said at last. 

**Nothing. Forewarned is forearmed. Tell- 
ing you this seems cruel, but it is the best kind- 
ness. Cheer up, my dear Mrs. Scanlan. I am 
sure you have looked so ill of late that your 
husband may live to bury you yet, if that is 
what you desire. Only take care of him; keep 
him from overexcitement, and above all from 
assurance offices.” 

“T understand. I will remember. 
you. You are very kind,” 

Her words, brief and mechanical, were meant 
as a good-by, and Dr. Waters took them as such, 
and left her at the gate of Wren’s Nest without 
offering to go in. Nor did she ask him; the 
strain upon her was such that, if it had lasted 
another ten minutes, she felt as if she would 
have gone mad. 

She sat down, a few yards only from her own 
| door, behind a furze-bush on the common, 


Thank 








which lay all lonely and silent under the stars, 
and tried to collect her thoughts together, and 
realize all she had heard. 

I have said that in the noblest sense of love, 


clear-eved, up-looking, trustful, that ever loves 


the highest, Mrs. Scanlan had ceased to love | 


her husband. Natural affection may revive by 
fits and starts, and a certain pitiful teuderness 
is long of dying ; but that a good woman should 
go on loving a bad man, in the deep and holy 
sense of woman’s love, is, I believe, simply im- 
possible. If she did, she would be either a fool 
—or something worse. But often, when love 
is dead and buried, duty arises out of its grave, 
assuming its likeness, even as the angel assumed 
that of King Robert of Sicily, till one can not 
tell which is the king and which the angel; and 
over this divine travesty we may weep, but we 
dare not smile. 

The Edward Scanlan of to-day was in nowise 
different from the Edward Scanlan of yesterday. 


And yet his wife felt that her relation to him | 


was totally changed. So long as he was well 
and happy, gayly careering through life, in- 
different to every body but himself, selfish, 
unprincipled, dishonest, and yet of that easy 
nature that he would always contrive to fall on 
his feet, and reappear on the best terms with 
every body; then she felt no compunction at 
quitting him: nay, her desertion became a 


righteous act. But now? Every noble, ten- | 


der, generous feeling in the woman’s breast re- 
volted at doing the very thing which an hour 
before she had been resolved upon. 

This change seemed hardly her own act—at 
least she did it more by instinct than reason- 
ing; indeed, she hardly reasoned at all about 
it, or paused to consider whether, in thus total- 


ly ignoring her past resolve, she needed to | 
blame herself for having ever made it. The} 


thing was now impossible; that was enough. 
While desperately pursuing one cow'se, fate, 
or circumstance, or Providence, had seized her 
with a strong right hand, and flung her upon 
another. 

**T can’t go away,” she said, and rocked 
herself to and fro, with sobs and tears. ‘I 
must ‘take care of him,’ as Dr. Waters told 
me. What could he do without me? What 
should I do if he wanted me, and I were not 
there ?” 

Tis was all she thought, all she argued. 


Her single-minded nature took all things sim- | 


ply, without morbid introspection, or needless 
self-reproach. Indeed, she hardly thought of 
herself at all in the matter, until there sudden- 
ly flashed across her the remembrance of the 
children—and for a minute or two her head 
was in a whirl, and she was unable to see the 
path of duty clearly. Only duty. No senti- 
mental revulsion of feeling drew her back to 
the days when the children were not, and her 
young lover-husband was to her all in all. 
Those days were dead forever; he had himself 
destroyed them. She never for a moment dis- 
guised from herself that her children—those 
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**incumbrances,” as Mr. Scanlan often called 
them—were infinitely dearer to her than he. 
She must save her children, but was she to do 
it by forsaking their father ? 

**Titose whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Most true—not man. 
But there are cases when God Himself does it; 
when with His righteous sword of division He 
parts the wicked from the innocent, the pure 
from the impure. The difficulty is for our im- 
perfect mortal vision to see this, to recognize 
the glitter of that sharp, inevitable sword, and 
acquiesce in the blow of the invisible Hand, 

Josephine attempted it not. Nor do I at- 
tempt to judge her either in what she did or 
what she did not do; I only state the result— 
that her communication with Priscilla Nunn 
was never made; and it was not until both 
were dead that any one ever knew how near 
she had been to quitting her husband forever. 

For more than an hour Mrs. Scanlan sat 
crouched under that furze-bush, open only to 
the gaze of the stars, forever marching on in 
their courses, irresistibly, remorselessly, taking 
no heed of any one of us all. Then, impelled 
by a vague consciousness that the night was 
very chilly, that if she took cold she should be 
ill, and if she were ill, what would become of 
the household, she rose and went indoors. 

Not to the children, though she heard their 
voices at play in the parlor, but up at once to 
her own room. ‘There, in passing, she rested 
her hand upon the pillow where her husband's 
head had lain for seventeen years, turned round, 
stooped, and kissed it. 

**T will not go,” she said. ‘* Who will hold 
fast to him if Ido not? No, I'll not go.” 


———_>—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Scanian had full time for reconsider- 
ing her determination, had she been so inclined, 
for her husband did not return on the day he 
had named. Not even though she sent on to 
him a note from Mr. Langhorne, urgently re- 
questing the settling of the school accounts. 
Evidently he had put off to the last extremity 
possible the fatal crisis, and was afraid to meet 
it even now. She was not, though she knew 
it must come, and soon; but it only confirmed 
her resolution not to quit him. 

Women are strange creatures—I, a woman, 
say it. Men think they know us; but they 
never do. They are at once above us and be- 
low us, but always different from us, both in 
our good points and our bad, 

Josephine had never had any real happiness 
in her husband; neither comfort, nor trust, nor 
rest. Fond of her he undoubtedly was, even 
yet; but it was a man’s sort of fondness, be- 
ginning and ending in himself, from the great 
use and support she was to him. Unto her 
he had been a perpetual grief, a never-ceasing 
anxiety; yet the idea of losing this, of letting 
him go and doing without him, or rather of 
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allowing him to do without her, presented it- | obey”—because when the first two do not 
self to her now as a simple impossibility. The | ist, the third becomes impossible—a ridiculoys 


tie which bound her was not love—I should 
profane the word if I called it so—but a stern, 
heroic, open-eyed faithfulness ; seeing every one 
of the thorns of her most difficult way, yet de- 
liberately following it out still, Her life hence- 


ex- 


unmeaning sham. Neither must there be. as 
regarded the children, any setting up of super. 
stitious filial fetiches, only to be kicked down 
again, as all false gods ultimately are. If her 
children found out, as they often did, that thei; 


forward must be one long battle; no quiet, no | father had told them a lie, she must not mask 


pause, no lying down to that longed-for rest. 
“No peace for the wicked,” said she mocking- 
ly to herself oftentimes, but took little thought 
whether it applied to her, whether she was 
righteous or wicked. One thing she knew she 
was, and must be—bold. Courage was her 
only chance now. 

After discovering that as a married woman 
she had no legal rights, and no help or aid was 
possible from any one, she had determined to 
take the law into her own hands, and protect 
herself as well as she could—both by boldness, 
and, if necessary, by the quality which in wo- 
man is called cunning, in man only diplomacy. 
This was the easier, because, as she well knew, 
her husband's prominent characteristic was cow- 
ardice. He was always afraid of somebody or 
something, and not unfrequently afraid of him- 
self. He had no persistent will at all; it was 
a joke amoag the children that if ever papa 
talked about a thing he was quite certain not 
to do it, and whatever he did was done by ac- 
cident. Thus his wife knew that when it came 
to the point she was twice as strong as he. 

Her plan of action had been very simple: to 
leave home, as if for a short journey; to cross 
over at once to Paris, and there, assuming a 
French name, to pass off herself and her chil- 
dren as French returned refugees. If she ob- 
tained work, and was unpursued, she meant to 
remain in Paris; otherwise to fly to the New 
World, or Australia—any where—so that she 
had her children, and could escape her hus- 
band. Great as his power was over her and 
them legally, morally it was but small; for ty- 
rant and victim change places when the one 
has the soul of a lion and the other that of a 
hare; and a mother, driven to despair, with her 
children to guard, has always something of the 
lioness in her, which makes her rather a dan- 
gerous animal to deal with. 

Tragical as was the pass she had come to, 
there was a certain comfort in it—a power in her 
hands of which she knew she could at any time 
avail herself; her refuge was not her husband’s 
strength, but his cowardice. And now that she 
had changed her mind, and resolved not to leave 
him, but to stay and meet the worst, she hoped 
that the same courage which would have thrown 
him off, and withstood him at a distance, might 
keep him in bounds while near. She could 


it, or modify it, as often she had done, to ayoj 
exposing him, She must say distinctly, ‘It js 
|a lie, but he can not help it; it is his nature 
not to be able to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. Pity him, and tell the truth your- 
selves.” The same in that terrible laxity of 
| principle he had as to money-matters, and th; 
| hundred other crooked ways in which he was 
jalways walking; where, rather than see her 
| children walk, she would see them—she often 
| prayed that she might see them! — drop on 
| after the other into their quiet graves. Did 
| God, not in anger, but in mercy, answer her 
| prayer? I can not tell. Her lot was hard, but 
it might have been harder.) 

While resolving that, in any moral crisis of 
this sort, she would have no hesitation what- 
ever in opening her children’s eyes to the er 
| rors of their father, she still thonght she should 
be able to keep them to their strict duty, and 
teach them to honor—not the individual parent, 
that was impossible—but the abstract bond of 
parenthood; so beautiful, so divine, that the 
merest relics of it should be kept in a certain 
sort of sanctity to the last by every human 
being. 

It was a difficult, almost a superhuman task 
that Mrs. Scanlan was setting herself; but it 
was easier than the only two other alternatives 
—of succumbing entirely to evil, or, by flying 
from it, forsaking her husband, and leaving him 
to trouble, shame, sickness, death—all alone. 

That the collapse of his affairs must soon 
come, shg was certain. She hardly thought he 
would be prosecuted, but he would be driven 
from Ditchley a dishonest man, his clerical 
work at an end forever. Therefore upon her 
alone would thenceforward rest the maintenance 
| of the family; even as she had intended, but 
| with the additional burden of her husband. 
| What matter? She had long ceased to look 
| forward, at least in any happy way. Her hopes 
| had all turned to despair, her blessings to mis- 
fortunes. Even that possible fortune, the pros- 
| pect of which had so long upheld her, had it 
| not been less a blessing than a curse? But for 
| it, and its numbing effect upon her, she might 
have striven more against Mr. Scanlan’s reck- 
lessness, or have risen up with a strong will, 
and taken into her own hands the reins which 
his were too weak to hold. But the gnawing 





trust him no more, believe in him no more ; she of this secret at her heart had given her a sense 
stood quite alone, and must defend herself and | of guiltiness against him, which had made her 
her children alone; still, she thought she could | feeble of resistance, indifferent to the present 
do it. She must look things boldly in the face, |in the hope of the future. But why regret 


and act accordingly. ‘There must be no weak | these things? It was all too late now. 


yielding to what was doubtful or wrong; no 


pretense of wifely duty, to ‘“‘love, honor, and | Sunday morning, Mr. Scanlan had not come 


| 


She was sure trouble was at hand when, on 





—_— 


hom 
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home, and she had et the last minute to send 
César about in all directions to get some friend- 
That being 
done, and her fears roused, lest, urged by the 
pressure of circumstances, or some sudden fear 
of discovery, he might actually have left the 
country, the curate walked in—crawled in, 
would be the better word; for he had an aspect 
not unlike a whipped hound. Afraid lest the 
children should notice him, their mother hur- 
ried them off to church, and took him straight 
up stairs ; where he threw himself down upon 
the bed in a state of utter despondency. 

‘‘Tt’s all over with me; I knew it would be. 
You refused to help me, and so it has come to 


ly clergyman as his substitute. 


this ” 
‘‘Come to what?” said Josephine. 


He had 


not asked, nor she given, any welcoming caress, | 


but she had followed him up stairs, and done 
various little duties that he expected of her. 
Now she stood beside him, pale, quiet, pre- 
pared for whatever might happen. 

“That fellow Langhorne will wait no longer 
He insists upon having the books, to go into 
them next week. And the money is gone, and 
I can’t replace it. So I am ruined, that’s all.” 

“Yes,” 

“T have done the best I could,” added Mr. 
Scanlan, in an injured tone. ‘I even took 
your advice, and went to Dr. Waters about in- 
suring my life, and he promised to inquire. 
But he too has played me false, I have heard 
no more from him. All the world has forsaken 
me—I am a lost man. And there you are, 
dressed in all your best, looking so nice and 
comfortable; I dare say you have been very 
comfortable without me all week — going to 
church too, as if nothing was the matter. Well, 
there, go! Leave me to my misery, and go.” 

To all this, and more, Josephine made no 
reply. She was too busy watching him, try- 
ing to read in his face something which might 
either confirm or refute Dr. Waters’s opinion 
concerning him. She did see, or fancied she 
saw, in spite of his florid complexion, a certain 
unwholesome grayness, and wondered, with a 
sharp twinge of self-reproach, that she had 
never noticed it before. It was no dearer to 
her, no nobler, this handsome, good-natured, 
and yet ignoble face; but she regarded it with 
an anxious pity, mingled with thankfulness 
that she alone bore, and had strength to bear, 
the secret which would have overwhelmed him. 
For though, in truth, it was no worse for him 
than for all of us—we every one carry within 
us the seeds of death, and we are liable to it 
at any minute—still, to suck a weak nature as 
Edward Scanlan’s, and one who, despite his 
religious profession, shrank with dread from 
every chance of that ‘ glory” which he was al- 
ways preaching, the knowledge of such a fact 
as heart-disease concerning himself would al- 
most have killed him with terror on the spot. 

So once again his wife took up his burden, 
and bore it for him—bore it all alone, to the 
very end. 





“Then you are not going to church, after 
all?” said he, when, lifting his head, he per- 
ceived that her bonnet was laid aside, and she 
was sitting quietly by him. ‘‘ Now that’s kind 
of you, and Iam glad. Only, will not the con- 
gregation think your absence rather peculiar ?” 

**Oh, I do not care for that.” 

** But you ought to care,” said he, with sud- 
den irritability. ‘‘I know I should have got 
on twice as well in the world if I had had a 
wife who minded outside things a little more.” 

Josephine flushed up in anger, then re- 
strained herself. *“ Perhaps so,” she answered, 
**But, Edward, if I have not show 
wife, I have been a very practical and useful 
one, and I am willing to be of use now if you 
will let me.” 

*That’s my good Josephine ! 
friends again? You won't forsake me? I 
half thought you would. I have had 
horrible fancies every night, of being arrested 
and sent to jail, and dying there, and never 
seeing you any more. You won't let it come 
that? You wouldn’t like to have your husband 
shut up in a prison, among all sorts of nasty, 
unpleasant people—oh, it would be dreadful! 
dreadful! You'll try to save me from it, Jo- 
sephine ?” 

For ever so long he went maundering on 
thus, in an almost puerile fashion, not ven- 
turing to look his wife in the face, but clinging 
fast to her hand. 

A man must be a man to compel a woman's 
love. For a moment Josephine turned aside, 
he De 
Bougainville mouth, descending from genera- 
tion to generation—even César had it—assumed 
a curl that Mr. Scanlan might not have liked 
to see; except that he would never have un- 
derstood it. But immediately that deep pity, 
which long survives love, arose again in the 
wife’s heart. 

““ My dear, we will not talk of prisons; per- 
haps it will not come to that. I might be able 
to devise some plan, if you would now tell me 
every thing. Mind, Edward—every thing!” 

“*T have told you every thing—except, per- 
haps, of my visit to Dr. Waters, which was 
quite a sudden idea. But it came to nothing, 
Never 
was there such an unlucky fellow in this world.” 

This was his constant cry; but she had ceased 
arguing against it now. She had ceased even 
to torture herself by counting up that large 
measure of happiness that might™have been 
theirs—youth, health, children, settled work, 
and an income which, if small, was certain, and 
would have sufficed them to live on in comfort ; 
but for that fatal something—the one rivet 
loose in the wheel—which her husband called 
his **ill luck!” 

“Well, why are you silent? What are you 
thinking about? What do you suggest? For 
I tell you, Josephine, we are come to the last ebb 
—all is over with me, unless I can arrange about 

| the assurance at once, say to-morrow. Come, 


been a 


Then we are 


such 


and her sweet, proud, delicate mouth—t 


you see, as is always the case with me. 
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you shall have your wish. 
surance office to-morrow.” 
Josephine’s heart stood still. 


I have changed my mind. 


to assure your life.” 
“ Well, that is a good joke! 


don’t wish it at all! 


are: there’s no making you out.” 
Josephine was silent. 


* Unless” —with a sudden flash of that petty | 
eunning which small natures mistake for pene- 
tration, and often fancy themselves very clever 


in attributing to others motives they would 
have had themselves—‘‘ unless, indeed, you 


have some deep-laid scheme of your own for 


managing me. But I won't give in to it; I 
won't be managed.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” murmured 
Josephine, using the exclamation not lightly, 
as many Frenchwomen do—she had been 
brought up too strictly Huguenot for that—still 
using it without much meaning, only as a blind 
cry of misery in a tongue that her husband did 
not understand, ‘‘ Listen to me, Edward,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘‘I have no deep-laid scheme, 
no underhand design. 
My whole thought is for your good. It is true 
I have changed my mind ; but one may do that 
sometimes, and find second thoughts best after 
all. This life assurance would cause you so 
much difficulty, so much trouble; and you 
know you don’t like trouble.” 

“T hate it.” 

** And if I were to take the trouble from you 
— if I were to find a way of arranging the mat- 
ter myself—” 

**Oh, I wish you would, anu let me never 
hear another word about it,” said he, with a 
look of great relief, all his offended dignity 


. : : . | 
having subsided in the great comfort it was to 
** You | 


have his burden taken off his hands. 
are the cleverest woman I ever knew. You 
may have it all your own way, if you like; I 
won't interfere. Only just tell me, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, my dear, how you mean to 
accomplish it.” 

It was a way which had slowly dawned upon 
her as the best—absolutely the only way to meet 
this crisis—by the plain truth. She meant to 
go over thé accounts herself—when first she 
married she hardly knew that two and two made 
four, but she was a very respectable arithmeti- 
cian and book-keeper now—discover the exact 
deficit, and then confess it, simply and sorrow- 
fully, to Mr. Langhorne. He was a very good 
man: she believed, if dealt with frankly, he 
would take the same view of things that she 
did—that her husband’s act had been excessive 
carelessness rather than deliberate dishonesty. 
If it could be “hushed up”—oh, the agony ic 
was to this honest woman that any thing con- 


Then, looking 
another way, she said, “It is not my wish now; 
I do not want you | 


After worrying 
me to death about it, abusing me like a pick- 
pocket because I wouldn't do the thing, as soon 
as I decide to do it, you turn round and say you 
You are the most fickle, 
changeable woman—but you women always 


How should I have? | 





I'll go to the as- | cerning any one belonging to her required to be 


| hushed up!—for a time, she might be able ; 
repay the money by settled monthly inst 
ments out of her own earnings. Any thing 
every thing, that she could do herself, she felt 
safe about; but all else was like shifting sands, 
Still, she thought Mr. Langhorne would tru; 
her, and, slender as her relations with him had 
been, she had always found him kind and just: 
the sort of man upon whose generosity she 
might throw herself, and not feel it pierce he; 
like a reed. 

But when she tried to explain all this to Mr. 
Scanlan, he was perfectly horrified! The dj- 
rect truth was the last thing he ever though; 
|of. Acknowledging a sin, and then resolving 

to retrieve it—the only way to reconcile justice 
jand mercy, without which forgiveness becomes 
a sham, and charity mere weakness — was an 
idea quite beyond his comprehension. He only 
wished to hide guilt, to plaster it over, to ki 

it from the eye of the world; and then go or 
cheerfully as if it were not there. So as he 
escaped punishment, he was quite satisfied. 

‘*No, Josephine,” said he, with the pig-head- 
edness of all feeble souls; “this won’t do. The 
notion is perfectly absurd! What would Lang- 
| horne think of me? what would he think of 
| you, owning that your husband had taken the 
|}money? No—no! If you are to help me, as 
| you said you would, you must find out some 
other way to do it.” 

‘**There is no other way,” she answered, still 
calmly, though she knotted her fingers together 
in desperate self-control, and looked down at 
them, not at the face beside her, lest perchance 
she should loathe it — or despise it, which is 
worse even than loathing. ‘I have thought it 
| all over and over, till my head has gone nearly 
| wild, and it all comes to this: if yon refuse to 
| do as I suggest, or rather let me do it, there is 
| nothing but ruin before you—ruin and dis- 
grace.” 
| “The disgrace will not fall upon my head 
alone,” said he, almost triumphantly. ‘‘ You 
should think of that before you forsake me. It 
will come upon you too, and the children.” 

“Ah! I know that!” groaned the unfortu- 
nate wife ; and could have cursed the day when 
she had been so mad as to marry—could have 
envied with her whole soul the childless women 
whom she had once used to pity. They, at 
least, had one consolation — with them their 
miseries would end. They need not fear en- 
tailing upon innocent posterity the curse of a 
moral taint worse than any physical disease. 

Bridget Halloran once made to me a truly 
Irish remark—that, if she had the planning of 
a new world, she would arrange it so that all 
the men married and all the women remained 
| single. Could faithful Bridget that day have 
| looked through her kitchen ceiling at her dear 
| mistress, I think she would have been strength- 
| ened in her opinion. It is not good for man to 
be alone, or woman either; but in that awful 
| leap in the dark which both make when they 


all- 
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marry, the precipice is mut 
man’s side. A lonely life may be sad, but to 
be tied to either a fool or a scoundrel is not 
merely sad, it is maddening. 


Josephine Scanlan looked half mad; there | 
was a glare almost amounting to frenzy in her | 
black eyes, as she sat pulling to and fro, up and | 
down, till she almost pulled it off her finger, the 
thin gold circlet, origin and sign of so many } 
vears of unhappiness past, of untold wretched- 


ness to come. Once more the desperate chance | 
of retrieving all by flight flashed across her mind, | 
and vanished. ‘To leave him there, in his low- 
est ebb of ill fortune, forlorn, dishonored, un- 
consciously doomed. It would be what to 
Josephine seemed almost worse than wicked— 
cowardly. 

*T can't go,” she said to herself. ‘* Perhaps, 
if I have patience, I may see a way out of this. 
Oh, if I had any one to show it to me, to help | 
me in the smallest degree! But there is no} 
one—no one in this wide world.” 

And so, by a strange and sudden thought— 
one of those divine promptings that none be- 
lieve in but those who have them—the misera- 
ble woman was driven to seek for help beyond 
this world. She covered her face with 
hands, and did—what Josephine seldom did 
for herself, though she taught it to her little 
children as a sort of necessary duty every night 
—she ‘‘said her prayers ;” using her children’s 
formula, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” In 
heaven—and oh so far, so terribly, cruelly far, 
as it seemed to her—from this forlorn earth! 

The doctrine of ‘answers to prayer,” literal 
and material, always appeared to me egregious 
folly or conceited profanity. Is the great Ruler 
of the universe to stop its machinery for me? 
Is the wise evolution of certain events from 
certain causes, continuing unerringly its mys- 
terious round, by which all things come alike 
to all, and for the final good of all—to be upset 
in its workings for my individual benefit? No; 
I would not, I dared not believe such a thing. 
But I do believe in the Eternal Spirit's influ- 
ence upon our spirits, in momentous crises, and 
in a very distinct and solemn way, often remem- 
bered for years, as Mrs, Scanlan afterward re- 
membered this. 

At the very moment when she sat hiding her 
face, and trying to feel if there was any reality 


her | 


| stupefied, 
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*h deeper on the wo-| Josephine counted up to eighty; past it. 


There was scarcely any one in Ditchley of suck 
advanced years, except the rector. She sat 
Her husband also, with a certain 
kind of awe in his face, again felt for her hand, 
whispering, ‘‘ Can it be Mr. Oldham ?” 

Two the children 
Adri- 
enne and Gabrielle were both in tears, and Cé- 


heard 
come in, much too early, from church. 


minutes after she 


sar, looking very grave, repeated the tidings 
which had reached the church during sermon- 
time, and been communicated from the pulpit, 
sending a thrill of solemnity, if nothing more, 
throughout the congregation. 

Mrs. Scanlan heard, and sat down where she 
The end 
had come at last, of suffering to him, of suspense 
to her: Mr. Oldham was dead. 

He had died quite quietly and unexpectedly, 


stood, as white and still as a stone. 


ie 


César said; for the boy, knowing his mother 
was fond their old friend, had had the 
thoughtfulness to run up at once to the Rec- 
tory and inquire all particulars. 
struggle, no apparent pain. The spirit had es- 
caped, like a bird out of its cage—spread its in- 
visible wings, and flown away. Did it look 
back, smiling, on that poor woman, come now 


of 


There was no 


to the very last ebb of her despair ? 

Actual grief for Mr, Oldham’s death was im- 
It was scarcely one of those depart- 
ures when friends hang over the bed of the be- 
loved lost, 


possible. 


* Not thankful that his troubles are no more.” 


Here, even the tenderest friend must rejoice 
that his troubles were no more; that he was 
released from the heavy clog of the body, and 
from a life which could never be any joy or 
use to himself or others—only a miserable bur- 
den and pain. For, sad as it is to see a still 
youthful mind writhing in the fetters of a worn- 
out, aged body, sadder still is the climax which 
must soon have come to poor Mr. Oldham, 
when the body outlives the mind, and the thing 
we at last bury seems only & body, a mere clod 
of the valley, a helpless corruption, better hid- 
den out of sight. In such circumstances it is 
difficult to regain the feeling of still-existent 
spirit, separate from clay. It is only after a 
while, as the associations of sickness and mor- 
tality grow fainter, that the dead seem to come 


a 





in the prayers she had silently uttered, she 
heard through the silence the far-off sound of 
Ditchley church bell. 
bell—it had ceased an hour or more ago—but 
the slow measured toll by which the parish was 
accustomed to learn that one of their neighbors 
had just departed—gone into that world of which 
we talk so much and knew so little. 

‘*That’s the passing-béll!” cried Mr. Scan- 
lan, starting up. ‘* Who can it be for? Just 
count the tolls.” 

For in Ditchley, as in some other parishes in 


Not the church-going | 


alive again, in all their old identity ; and the 
farther years part us from them, the nearer 
they appear. Not as dead and buried, but as 
living dwellers in a far country, to which we 
too are bound, and for which we wait patient- 
ly, even cheerfully, hearing, louder and clear- 
er as we approach thereto, the roll of the divid- 
ing seas. 

When the first awe was over—the first nat- 
ural tears shed for the dead who could return 
no more—an unwonted lightness crept into 
Josephine’s heart. Her present terror was at 





England, it was customary to ring out the num- | 


ber of tolls corresponding to the age of the per- 
son who had died. 


any rate staved off; Mr. Langhorne would be 
for some weeks too much engrossed in the 
| arrangement of Mr. Oldham’s affairs to go into 
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the school accounts, and meantime what changes 
might not come? Might it not possibly be true, 
that golden dream which had grown so dim 
through long delay ? Could she be the rector’s 
heiress after all? 

A week ago she had thought her misery ren- 
dered her indifferent to this, and all things else 
that might befall; but human nature has won- 
derful powers of reaction, and Josephine’s na- 
ture especially. In her there was an irrepress- 
ible hopefulness which nothing could kill. 
this very hope made her suspense the more in- 
tolerable. 


Her promise to Mr. Oldham bound her lit- | 


erally only till his death; she was therefore 
free now to unburden all her hopes and fears 
to her husband. 
ing so. Even had there been no other reason, 
the horrible strain it was upon her own mind 
during the interval that elapsed between the 
death and the funeral—for Mr. Langhorne 
and Dr. Waters, who, as executors, took. every 
thing into their hands, insisted upon waiting a 
week for Lady Emma and Mr. Lascelles, nei- 


ther of whom came after all—this week of mis- | 


erable restlessness, during which she could do 
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Still | 


3ut she never thought of do- | 


nothing, think of nothing, but calculate the 
chances of her fate, convinced Josephine that 
she must preserve her secret to the last. If jr 
came to nothing, the shock would be more than 
Mr. Scanlan could bear. If it were trite, he 
would be a little angry with her perhaps; but 
no—the husband of an heiress, especially when 
he isa man like Edward Scanlan, 
ly to be very angry with his wife, o 
long. 

And during this interminable week, 
the rector lay dead—nay, 
| often tenderly said, 


was not like- 


r for ver 


rether, as Josep! 
was truly alive again 
curate seemed to appear his best self, both at 
| home and abroad. Perhaps he was anxious to 
cultivate his chances of the living, or perhaps 
us give him for the best motive 
possible—he was really touched by the death 
which, he could not help seeing, affected his 
wife so much. He was very little at Wr 
Nest, to her great thankfulness; he had of 
course much additional to transact, 
| but whenever he did come home he was good 
and kind. And he never made the least allusion 
to the impending storm; which, perhaps, being 
| temporarily lifted off, he deluded himself would 


—let credit 


business 


at 
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never come; that, in his usual phrase, some- 
thing would ‘*‘turn up” to protect him from the 
consequences of w hat he had done amiss. That 
was all he cared for. His life was an appro- 
priate carrying out in this world of the belief 
he held regarding the other—the all-importance 
of what is termed ‘‘ personal salvation”—a doc- 
trine held by many true and sincere Christians, 
which only proves that they themselves are far 
nobler than their doctrine, and that the spirit 
of God within us is a diviner thing than any 
external and nominal creed. 

It showed the extreme self-control to which 
Josephine, so impulsive and passionate in her 
youth, had attained, that even the quick-sight- 
ed Bridget noticed nothing remarkable in her 
mistress during this momentous week, at least 
nothing more than great quietness of manner, 
and a wish to escape observation and be as 
much alone as possible. She remained in the 
closed house—closed out of respect to the de- 
parted ; and scarcely quitted it until after dark, 
when she would rush for a hasty walk across 
the common, refusing even her son César’s 
company. Perhaps an eye more familiar than 
the poor servant’s with the signs of mental suf- 
fering might have noticed how thin she grew 
in those seven days—what a tension there was 
in her features—what an unnatural -:etallic 


ring in her voice; but at the time no suspicion | 
was roused; she kept her secret faithfully to 


the last. 

The week’s end came at length. 
night-——the night before the funeral—Mrs. Scan- 
lan slept as soundly as a child, or a criminal 
before execution; only she had no feeling of 
guilt, whatever happened. ler act of con- 
cealment had been deliberate, conscientious ; 
if it were all to do over again, she felt she 


The final | 
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looked sharply, critically, at his once beautiful 
wife. If her beauty had been the sole spell 
that enchained him, Edward Scanlan was a free 
man now. 

*“What a fright you do make of yourself 
sometimes, Josephine! I wish you wouldn’t. 
I wish you would remember it is my credit that 
depends on your appearance, When you dress 
shabbily it is a reflection upon me. Indeed 
you can not go as you are to the funeral, It 
would be a want of respect to Mr. Oldham.” 

**He would not feel it so; he knew me bet- 
ter,” she answered, gently. ‘‘ And I should 
like to see him laid to rest; should like to come 
back with you to the Rectory and hear his will 
read.” 

“Nonsense; it can not concern us. He 
liked me so little of late, I doubt if he has even 
left me ten pounds to buy a mourning-ring. I 
must go, I suppose, as a mere matter of form, 
but you need not. Women are far better out 
of all these things.” 

Josephine grew seriously troubled. Her 
presence at the funeral was not necessary, but 
at the reading of the will undoubtedly it was. 
Not to shorten her own suspense—that mat- 
tered little—but to “ take care,” as Dr. Waters 
had said, of her husband; to whom any shock 
of sudden tidings, either good or bad, would be 
very injurious, 

‘* Edward,” she said, ‘* I want to go. 
hinder me. It can not signify to you.” 

Yes, he protested, it did signify. People 
might make remarks; might say that Mrs. Scan- 


Don't 


|lan pushed herself where she had no business 
to be, and that Mr. Scanlan was always tied to 


his wife’s apron-string. He insisted upon her 
staying at home. There had come over him 
one of those dogged fits, peculiar to 


could but have done the same thing under the | 


same circumstances. Believing this, she was 
utterly indifferent to praise or blame, either 
from her neighbors, or those of her own house- 
hold. The only matter of moment which 
troubled her was the fact itself—so long a cer- 
tainty though unknown—but which in a few 


hours must be known to herself and all the | 


world—the little busy world of Ditchley. 


She had been invited to the funeral, as com- | 


panion to Lady Emma, who at first had wished 
to go, but afterward declined. Mr. Langhorne 
had also expressed formally a wish that Mrs. 


as well as Mr. Scanlan should be present at the | 
reading of the will; but at the last moment | 


her husband declared she should not go. 

“Why not?” asked she. 

“Oh, Lady Emma’s absence shows she 
thought it not decorous for ladies to attend 
funerals, and I think so too,” said the curate, 
dogmatically ; and after a good deal of beat- 
ing about the bush, he came out with his sec- 
ond reason—her mourning was not handsome 
enough. Not daring to run into debt for a new 
gown, she had made an old one do. As she 
stood in it, its long folds clinging tightly to 
her wasted, rather angular figure, her husband 
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**Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority,” 


that his authority must be exercised. When 
he got into this mood—common to human be- 
ings and asses—Edward Scanlan could neither 
| be led nor driven, but was bent upon taking his 
own way, just because it was his own way. 
Josephine sat down in despair. To thwart 

her husband's will openly was impossible, to 
submit to it most dangerous. As he dressed 
himself carefully in his new black suit and un- 
exceptionable white crhvat—whosoever went 
shabby at Wren’s Nest, its master never did— 
talking complacently all the while of his own 
popularity, of the universal wish there was that 
he should step into the dead man’s shoes, his 
wife was almost silent, absorbed in the immi- 
| nent crisis wherein it behooved her to be so cau- 
| tious and so calm. 
Presently she made a last effort. ‘* Edward,” 
she said, as imploringly as if she had been the 
| meekest and weakest of women, “do take me 
| with you. I want to go.” 
But, upborne on his huge wave of self-con- 
tent, Mr. Scanlan was immovable. 
| I have said it, and I won't unsay it. 


Jo- 
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sephine, your going is perfect nonsense, and 
you shall not go. I can not allow it.” 

“ But—” 

** Am I master in my own house, or not ? 
not, henceforth I will be. 
word |” 

** Very well,” said she, and let him depart 
without another word. Otherwise, she would 
have lost all control of herself—have flung des- 
perately at him the secret which she had kept 
so long—perhaps even have betrayed that oth- 
er, which, though only two weeks old, seemed 
to have lasted for years, It was the only thing 
which restrained her now. 

What if any thing should happen—any thing 
which might harm him—and she had let him 
go from her in anger, had parted from him in 
this great crisis without a word or a kiss? 
Present, her husband sometimes tormented her 
to an unendurable degree; but absent, the 
poor heart went back, often self-reproachfully, 
to its old fealty, and tried to think the best of 
him that it could. 

Sitting at her bedroom window, Josephine 
listened to the funeral bell tolling across the 
dreary common. It had rained all day, but 
there was now a faint clearing up toward the 
west, giving a hope that the ceremony—which 
had beeu put off as late in the day as possible, 
to allow the poorer parishioners to folJow to his 
grave one who had been to them invariably 
charitable and kind—might be less gloomy than 
a wet October funeral aiways is. She seemed 
to see it all—to hear the splash of the assem- 
bling feet in the muddy*church-yard, and the 
sound of her husband’s voice reading impress- 
ively and sonorously, ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life’—words which to her as yet were 
mere words, no more. 

When the bell ceased, Bridget and the youn- 
ger children, who had stood at the gate listen- 
ing, came in, and Mrs. Scanlan was summoned 
to tea. Mechanically she poured it out, hear- 
ing absently the talk around her, which was at 
first rather subdued: the little people had al- 
most forgotten him, still they knew their mo- 
ther was fond of Mr. Oldham. But soon they 
grew quite lively again; they were always so 
lively when papa was out. And thus time 
passed, Josephine hardly knew how, till Bridg- 
et entered to ask if she should bring in candles. 

Then the intolerabke suspense became too 
much for human strength to fight against. 
Come what would, she must go to the Rectory. 
Her two eldest boys had ruturned, having watch- 
ed the funeral from a distance, and had settled 
to their evening’s employment. The natural 
thing would have been to say to them, * Chil- 
dren, your papa has not come back; I am go- 
ing to meet him;” but then she knew her boy 
César, who had a great idea of protecting his 
mother, would insist upon accompanying her. 
So she stole out of the back-door like a thief, 
avoiding even Bridget, though she fancied Bridg- 
et saw her, and flew, rather than walked, in the 
wind and rain and darkness, across the com- 


If 
Stop, not another 


mon and through Ditchley streets. No one was 
abroad; the day had been one of those funerg} 


'holidays which seem like Sunday ; the shops 


were still half-closed, and behind them Myx 
Scanlan little groups sitting, discussing 
their good old rector, no doubt, and wonder. 
ing who would be their new one. 

Presently she found herself at the Rector 
gate—the same gate over which had leaned the 
shrewd, kind old face when Mr. Oldham h 
said those momentous words about her | 
Were they true or not? Th 
fact must be known by this time. And surely. 
in that case, Mr. Scanlan would have con 
Why had he not come home: 
Had any thing happened? And a forewarn- 
ing of that daily fear which she must he1 
forth live in—could tell to no one, could s 


Saw 


**his heiress.” 


straight home, 


help for from no one—struck through her lil 
bolt of ice. 

There was but one road to the Recto: 
could not have missed him; he must t 

Sut now she had come she dared 1 
What reason could she give for ] 

How explain, even to the 
that should open the door, why she stood there 
drenched with rain, shivering with cold 
fear, looking, she was well aware, more lik« 
madwoman than the respectable curate’s re- 
spectable wife? No—she must wait a little 
Nothing might have happened—nei- 
Mr. Scanlan might hav 
will read, and then gor 
somewhere or other to spend the evening in- 
stead of coming home. 

There was a large tree which overhung the 
gate: there Josephine sheltered and hid her- 
self, till the soaking rain dropped through the 
thin leaves. Years afterward, when she had 
almost forgotten what it felt like to walk in the 
cold and wet, when she went clad in silk and 
furs, and trod daintily from carpeted halls to 
cushioned carriages, hardly knowing what it 
was to be unattended or alone, Josephine used 
to recall, as in a sort of nightmare, that poor 
creature—scarcely herself at all—who crouched 
shivering under the tree at the Rectory gate; 
trembling lest any body should see her, won- 
dering if even God Himself saw her, or whether 
His eyes had not long been shut spon her and 
her misery. And the rain beat, and the wind 
blew—the wild, salt-tasted wind, coming west- 
ward from the sea—and, quarter after quarter, 
the dull clang of Ditchley church-clock rang 
out from over the rector’s newly-closed grave 
the hours that to him were nothing now—to 
her, every thing. 

It was half past nine at least, and she was 
wet through and through, yet still felt that 
she could not go back, and that to go forward 
was equally impossible, when she heard wheels 
through the dark, driving slowly from the house 
to the gate. When the light came, she saw it 
was Dr. Waters’s brougham, He was in it, and 
some other gentleman, whom he seemed to be 
supporting. 


there, 
£0 


coming ? 


in. 


servant 


longer. 
ther good nor bad: 
just staid to hear the 
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Josephine sprang to the carriage door, and 
Jk its closed windows with such eager ap- 
neal that the doctor turned round angrily: 

" «Go away, woman! Good God, Mrs. Scan- 
is that you?” 

“Yes, itis I. Is not that my husband ?” 

A feeble voice answered, and a still feebler 
l was put out: ‘‘ Josephine, come in here. 


na 


} 
shor 


| want you.” 
‘Yes in once. Take my place; 
1 will walk home,” said Dr. Waters, getting 
nt, and then told her that Mr. Scanlan had 
a slight fainting-fit; something had oc- 
urred which startled him very much; but he 
as much better now, and would be well di- 


x 


at 


, come 


Jose phine looked from one to the other, half- 


bewildered. 

“My dear lady, I had better explain: it 
as né ill news, quite the contrary; and your 
husband will soon get over the shock of it. I 
wish you had been here,” he added, a little | 
coldly; “it was a pity, as Mr. Scanlan says, 
that your feelings did not allow you to be pres- 
ent at the funeral and the reading of the will, 
as Langhorne particularly desired ; and he was 
the only person who knew about the matter. 
Mrs. Scanlan, I have to congratulate you. You 

are Mr. Oldham’s heiress.” 
Josephine bent her head assentingly—that 
was all. 
‘Tt is a very large property ; 
d thousand pounds, [ should say. 
a few legacies, it is all yours.” } 
“ Josephine, do you hear? all ours!” gasped 
Mr. Scanlan, pressing forward. ‘*A hundred 
i ind pounds! We h for | 


ie 


ah 
Except 


worth 


are rich — rich 

Again she assented; but, in truth, hardly 
did hear: she only saw that gray, pinched face, 
lrawn with pain, those shaking hands, which 
seemed already to clutch eagerly at the imagin- 
ary gold. 

With gentle force Dr. Waters helped her into 
the carriage, and was gone. Then she took her 
husband's head on her shoulder, and his hands 
in hers; thus they sat, without speaking, as the 
carriage slowly moved homeward. 


It had come at last—this golden dream. As 


MY ENEMY’S 
CHAPTER XXXIV. | 


A STROKE OF RETRIBUTION. 


FEW days or weeks passed away. Chris- 
tina had gone; faded, so to speak, out of 
our lives. She was living for the present in 
Lugano with her husband. The excitement of 
the Paris crime had been almost forgotten in 
London. The season was over, the opera- 
houses were closed, every thing looked dead. 
Edward Lambert and I were in town to-| 
gether, two moody, silent, sympathetic friends ; 
each, as before, knowing something more of 


~ 


| however, I am better 1 


very humbly. 


our way I: 
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Edward had said, they were rich—rich for life; 
richer than in her wildest ambition she had ever 
at all. 


was the 


desired. She could hardly realize it 
The fortune had but what 
worth of it—to her, or hers ? 
By-and-by her husband roused himself a lit- 
tle. ‘Who would have thought it, Josephine ? 
I was so startled, it quite knocked me over; 


come; 


10w, very much better. 
Soon I shall come all right and enjoy every 
thing.” 

ae hope so.” 

“But you—you speak so oddly! 
not delighted with our good luck ?— 
yours, for Mr, Oldham has so tied his money 
up that I can’t touch it—I have almost nothing 
to 


Al 


.. 
I 


e you 


rather 


to do with it. He maintained his dislike 
me to the last. And to think of his saying 
not a word about what he had done. Nobody 
knew but Langhorne, unless—” with a sudden 
shrill suspicion in his tone, ‘‘ unless you did ?” 

In her state of terrible suspense, Mrs, Scan- 
lan had not paused to consider what course she 


si 


should pursue when the suspense ended, let it 
end either way; nor had decided whether or 
not she should tell her husband the whole cir- 
cumstances, which were so difficult of expla- 
nation. ‘Taken by surprise, she stammered— 
hesitated. 

“You did know—I am sure of it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly and humbly, 
“Mr. Oldham told me himself; 
though I hardly believed it. Still, he did tell 
me.” 

** When ?” 

“Seven years ago.” 

You have kept this secret 
from me—your own husband—for seven years! 
Josephine, I'll never forgive you—never believe 
in you any more.” 

And she—what could she say? To ask | 
pardon would be a mere pretense, for she felt 


“Seven years! 


is 
herself not guilty, to explain her motives was 
useless, since he could never understand them. 
So this “lucky” husband and wife, whom all 
Ditchley was now talking over, wondering at 
or envying their good fortune, turned away from 


lone another, and drove home to Wren’s Nest 


together without exchanging another wor 


DAUGHTER. 
the other than he cared to talk of even to that 
other. 

We were ¢ 
y through the Haymarket. We turned 
into a cigar-shop to get a cigar, and Lambert 
was talking of a game of billiards. As we stood 
upon the threshold, doubtful, a man passed slow- 
ly down the street toward the Pall Mall end. I 
caught a glimpse of his face under the flash of 
a lamp, and I knew him at once for the Italian 
Benoni. He did not, or would not, recognize 


roing home one night together, and 


|me, althongh I could not help thinking I had 
| done him a good turn once; so I came to the 
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conclusion that, under the circumstances, he | 


did not want to be recognized. Although 


I was just on the point of calling Lambert's | 


attention to him, I checked myself, and re- 
frained. 

We did have a game of billiards, and then 
were leaving. As we passed through the cigar- 
shop a voice hailed me: 

** Doth not a meeting like this make amends! 
Isay, Temple! Hallo there!” 

And briskly leaping off a chair, up rushed old 
Stephen Lyndon, and held out both his hands. 
He was handsomely dressed, and wore elegant 
lavender gloves, and I think a new wig. But 
his face looked puckered and seamed and care- 
worn. I did not take his hand, and indeed I 
would have walked away and left him but that 
Lambert stopped, somewhat bewildered. 

‘Introduce me, Temple,” proceeded the un- 
abashed Lyndon, ‘‘I do think I must have 
had the pleasure of meeting your friend before ; 
the very remarkable contour of his face is fa- 
miliar to me, Introduce me, Temple; but 
don’t mind names. Call me for the moment 
Mr. Badboy; you understand the allusion. I 
don’t care for much naming of names here just 
now—pour des raisons.” 

“1 think your name and yourself ought to be 
alike detestable,” I began. 

“Dear boy, wherefore? I have done the 
state some service—not this state, but the oth- 
er yonder; and they knowit. I have defeated 
the machinations of conspirators and murder- 
ers. I feel proud ofit. Temple, I swear to 
you that on a certain day I saved France! Let 
us repair to yonder fane, and give thanks over 
Champagne. Some states know how to reward 
their benefactors, Temple. I have gold, Sir, 
red gold. Come, I long to know your friend ; 
present me.” 

Ned Lambert was puzzled. Politeness, 
good-nature, distrust, surprise, were battling 
within him. He had almost begun, ‘‘ Happy 
to have the honor, I’m sure,” when I stopped 
him with a vehement gesture. 

Then Ned said: 

**T know I have seen this gentleman—this 
person before. Yes, remember! He’s a mad- 
man, Temple! “Iwas he that attacked me and 
—and Lilla, you recollect, one night at the 
theatre. Yes; he’s mad!” 

‘* No, Lambert, not mad; I am sorry to say 
not mad—not quite mad, at least. Look at 
him, Ned; he asks me to introduce him. I 
do so. That man, that disgrace to the name 
of Englishman, is a scoundrel and a profligate ; 
a wretch who left his wife and daughter to 
starve, if they would; he has lately made him- 
self a rascally spy for tre French Government, 
and tried to sell, and, according to his own 
boast, did sell with profit, the lives of brave 
and foolish men. Look at him, Lambert, and 
know him if you will.” 

** Yes, look at me, Lambert,” broke in Lyn- 
don, ‘‘and know me—for I know you now—as 
all that our polite friend has said; and one 


| placid bosom of family comfort. 


thing more: I am Lilla Lyndon’s father, Lam. 
bert; and I presume I anf one day to have t} 
honor of being your father-in-law. 
brace.” 

‘*Ts this true ?” asked Lambert, turning with 
pale face to me. 

“Tt is true, Ned; that wretched creature js 
Lilla’s father. Now you know all.” 

“Poor, poor Lilla! She knew of this: a) j 
therefore she doomed herself to live alone 2” 

** She did.” 

‘Now, look here, fellows!” said Lyndon, 
cocking his hat more fiercely than before on 
the side of his head, and trying to look tall: 
“there is no use in talking over family affairs 
thus publicly. But I tell you this: Z don’ 
care—I’m not going to be kept out of the fam- 
ily councils any longer. 
daughter now, and my wife too; and I’m open 
either to hate them or to love them. Whoever 
marries my daughter has to deal with me, | 
am not hard to deal with; but I must be con- 
ciliated, courted, paid off, if necessary. In 
one word, Lambert, are you prepared to treat ? 
Are you ready to go into council ?” 

** No,” I said, answering for him. ‘No, 
Ned, not a word with him. Better Lilla bore 
any persecution, or waited any time.” 

“This from you, Temple! I thought I had 
won your gratitude, at least.” 

‘*Yes; I believe you did really try to do me 
a good turn; and though I had no need of it, 
and was not in the danger you supposed, I am 
not ungrateful for it, and I will try to serve you 
yet. If you want money—” 

“My good Temple! If I want 
All my life has been a perpetual want of mon- 
ey. Just now I do happen to be pretty flush ; 
but, good God! I know myself—I ought to— 
and I shall be as hard up as ever in a few 
weeks. Besides, I begin to feel at last the 
want of a peaceful domestic life. I think I 
have pretty well exhausted all the stormy joys, 
and I am now very anxious to retire into the 
I think I may 
venture to say to my future son-in-law, if he 
will allow me the honor so to call him, that in 
me he sees a reclaimed man; at least he sees 
in me a man who wants to be reclaimed. The 
one grand emotion at the bottom of my nature, 
Lambert, is religion. Our friend Temple will 
quite bear me out in that. Religion, Sir! 1 
confess that my life of late years, and the per- 
sistent ill-treatment I have experienced from 
the world and my nearest relatives, has rather 
disturbed the religious element. But there it 
is still, Now I know that family affection can 
purify and restore it; therefore let us go,in for 
family affection. Iam to be reclaimed. LA, 
bien, reclaim me!” 

He then threw back his coat from his breast, 
and stood with displayed shirt-front, as if moral 
reclamation were to be effected by the agency 
of a stethoscope, 

zambert looked at me inquiringly, as if to 
ask, “Is this genuine ?” 


1e 


Let us em 


I know all about my 


money ? 











I looked at him with an expression which 
said, ** Decidedly not.” 

“Come, Mr. Lyndon,” I said, “my friend 
does not know you as well as I do; you want 
something ; put it into plain words—what is 
it?” 

Lhe little man smote his breast theatrically, 
and said, 

«A home.” 

‘‘ Any thing else ?” 

«“ A daughter.” 

‘‘Mr. Lyndon,” I said, rather seriously, 
‘there is such a thing in the world as being 
too late. Iam afraid you are too late.” 

‘‘But look here, Temple; I want to be re- 
claimed; I do, by God! And I think God 
wants me to be reclaimed too. I don’t think 
He hates me wholly, for I have always loved 
the beauty of His house, and I have loved to 
sing to Him. I think He could have loved me 
if things had just gone a little better with me. 
Do try me, Temple—and Lambert. I know— 
well, come, at least I think I am sincere now, 
I do really. I’ve always been repenting, of 
coarse; and I don’t wonder that you are a lit- 
tle suspicious; bat, by the Lord, I think I’m 
sincere this time! Don’t turn away from me, 
lads; now don't! Come to my daughter, 
Lambert, and take me with you; I'll fall at 
her knees, I'm d—d if I don’t! Look here; 
these are tears.” 

So they were ; there were tears unmistakably 
running down his wrinkled old face, out of his 
blinking black eyes. I had so long been ac- 
customed to his private theatrical displays and 
his easy gusts of emotion, that I was not per- 
haps much moved. Lambert was touched, 
quite touched. He held out his hand to the 
wretched old creature, who seized it, pressed it 
to his lips, and blubbered over it, 

My God! if in that supreme moment a touch 
of true compunction did visit the heart of that 
unfortunate man, may it not have been too 
late! may it not have been too late! 

Lyndon lifted up his head, and exclaimed, 
“Then I am saved? [ shall see my daugh- 
ter?” 

“You shall,” said poor Ned Lambert, and 
wrung again the old man’s hand. 

Now I had been anxious to bring this scene 
t6 a close. Perhaps my distrust of Lyndon 
was such that I disliked to see Ned Lambert 
touched by him. Besides, it was hardly the 
place for a scene. We had moved a few paces 
up the*Haymarket, and now stood just one 
pace down Jermyn Street, and in the shadow: | 
I had, by working our group gently along, got 
thus far at least out of the glitter and glare of | 
the Haymarket. Still, there were people con- | 
stantly passing us, and looking with some sur- | 
prise at us and our gestures. Just now some-| 
body who had been standing in a doorway | 
came out, and, apparently attracted by curios- | 
ity, drew nearer and nearer to us. The person 
approached somewhat behind me, and I could 
only see that somebody was drawing near and | 
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listening. Now nothing can exceed the easy 
vacuous impudence with which street-idlers in 
London coolly walk up close to a group of peo- 
ple, and there stand, and stare, and listen. [ 
am myself peculiarly nervous and sensitive 
about this sort of thing; and the vicinity of 
this vulgar and curious eaves-dropper made me 
specially uncomfortable. I was just about to 
turn and ask the fellow rather angrily what he 
wanted there, when Lyndon called to me, in a 
tone half triumphant, half tearful: ‘* Not too 
late, Temple! recall your words, my friend! 
No, not too late, after all!” 

At that moment the listener, whose shadow 
was just behind me, pushed or lurched forward, 
and dashed against Lyndon. So far as there 
was time for thought, I thought it was the 
lurch of a drunken man. But at the same in- 
stant I heard two sudden peculiar sounds fol- 
lowing each other instantaneously ; two sounds 
in each of which there was something like a 
thump, and something like a rattle, and Lyn- 
don gave a wild shriek, flung up his arms, then 
collapsed like a man stricken with cholera, and 
rolled on his legs for a second, and then fell all 
in a heap on the pavement. And in the same 
instant of time the man who had rushed on Lyn- 
don cried out the word “ Traditore!” flashed 
round on me the fierce wolf-like eyes of Benoni 
the Italian, and then fled fast as a wild-cat 
down the silent darknesses of Jermyn Street. 

* Look to him, Temple,” shouted Lambert; 
**T’'ll be after that fellow.” And he rushed 
away, his long legs making tremendous play 
along the pavement. 

In a moment a group of people, chiefly wo- 
men from the Haymarket, had gathered round ; 
then a couple of policemen came up, and one 
went off like mad down Jermyn Street after 
Ned and the assassin. We lifted up Lyndon, 
and brought him into a public house which 
stands, or stood, at the Haymarket corner of 
the street. There we laid him on a bench. 
He was bleeding fearfully from two wounds, 
one in the breast, one just under the ear. A 
surgeon was sent for from across the street, 
and came up in a moment. While he was 
opening Lyndon’s clothes Lyndon recovered a 
little from the swoon into which he had fallen, 
and looked up. His eyes fell on me at once. 

** You are a prophet, Temple,” he murmured, 
“It is too late, yousee. Nouse, doctor! Not 
so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door; but ‘tis enough, twill serve. Temple, 
your friends of the revolution have done for 
me. Tell my daughter I’m sorry, and my wife, 
and your little Lilla.” 

Ned Lambert had by this time quietly re- 
joined the group, and stood with flushed face 
silently looking on. Lyndon saw him, and 
smiled. 

**Good fellow, Lambert,” he said; ‘‘ kind 
lad—I like you. I ought to say, ‘ Bless you, 
Lambert!’ in the regular old style ; but I can’t 
get up to do it with the proper action. I am 
dying, Egypt, dying! I hope God will forgive 
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me. I think He might forgive me if He for- 
gives Goodboy ; and Goodboy is so respectable 
there can’t be any doubt about him.” 

I asked the surgeon in a low tone whether 
poor Lyndon had not better be kept quiet; he 
was talking away all this time incessantly, ex- 
cept when an occasional pang or gasp stopped 
his utterance fora moment. ‘The surgeon only 
shook his head, and signified with a gesture 
that it did not matter now. I asked whether 
he had not better be removed to some hospital, 
or somewhere of the kind. The reply was a 
quiet gesture to the same effect—no use think- 
ing of that now. 

Meanwhile Lyndon lay nearly motionless on 
the seat where we had laid him, his head and 
shoulders propped by cushions taken from the 
benches around, His wig had fallen back from 
his head, and what with the bald forehead, the 
round, plump, beardless face, and the twink- 
ling, restless eyes, there was a queer, pathetic, 
grotesque look of infancy about him, which the | 
incessant and scarcely intelligible babble he 
kept up served to keep in countenance. The 
strange sardonic expression, now suggestive of 
roguery, and now almost of madness, which 
his face used to wear habitually, had quite 
faded away, and I seemed to see a striking re- 
semblance to his daughter—that resemblance | 
of which vague glimpses used so to perplex and 
tantalize me in the early days of our acquaint- | 
ance. 

Ned Lambert looked pityingly on. 

‘*No hope?” he asked of the surgeon, in a 
whisper. 

‘* None whatever,” was the whispered reply. 
**Tt isa question of minutes. There is nothing 
to be done.” 

The idle and amazed lookers-on had now 
been got rid of. Nobody was in the room but 
the surgeon, the landlord, a couple of women 
—bar-maids, I suppose—two policemen, Ned 
Lambert, andI. Drawing Ned aside, I learned 
from him what had come of his pursuit. He 
said he was gaining upon the fugitive, when 
somebody—whether by design or accident he 
could not tell—suddenly ran from a doorway, 
rushed against Ned, and in the collision flung 
him heavily on the pavement. When he got 
on his feet there was nobody near. The man 
who had flung him down disappeared, he 
thought, up a court to the left. He could 
easily have caught him if he had followed; but 
he still ran on, hoping to get some sight of the 
assassin—a hopeless attempt. Neither sight 
nor sound assisted. He was turning back from 
the idle quest when he met the policeman com- 
ing to his assistance. 

Meanwhile Lyndon babbled on. I have read 
that during the insanity of George III. nothing 
was so dreadful to those of his femily who were 
near him as his never-ceasing unmeaning talk. 
I can quite understand it. Lyndon’s unbroken 
flow of words was terrible to hear. 

At last he gave a sharp groan, almost a cry, 
and stopped for a moment in his speech. Then 
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he said, in a clearer and more coherent manne; 


although with gradually failing voice : 

‘*Temple, my Minstrel Boy, I have bee; 
turning the matter over, and I think there j; 
hope; I do, on my soul.- ‘There was a deal j 
me, only it didn’t somehow come to a focus, |] 
was very near being a good painter; I was yey 
Don't dec 
yourself, Temple ; you never will sing as I « 
And I might } 
been a religious man; and I might have beep 
a good man. Of course I wasn’t any thing 
But where there's so much valuable raw mate 
rial, I don’t believe God means it always to ]j 
idle. No, no; Je doesn’t make blunders, 9 
waste good stuff in that sort of way. He'll f 
use for me, though I couldn’t find any use fo) 
myself. Confound it all! I’m better than a rat 
or a black beetle. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth! Iam sorry you seem rather wanting 
in the religious element, Temple; but I da 
say something can be done, even for you.- 
Ah, not fair, George Lyndon; not fair, broth¢ 
George ; “twas you did if, not I; always making 
me your scape-goat. Well, I did one rig 
thing in life, d—n me!—O God, forgive me, I 
mean. Not too late, Temple, after all! 0 
God!” 

Lyndon gasped heavily. 
ward plump on his breast. 

**Oh, he’s dead !” said one of the bar-mai 
with a little scream. 

So he was. 


near being a great musician. 


have done once, my boy. 


His head fell f 


= 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE OLD PLACE AGAIN. 

Tuere is very little of a story in all this. 
Great heroic events and sufferings, which would 
naturally consolidate themselves into five acts 
with a grand dénouement, are the lot of the fa- 
vored very few. My ordinary life kept on much 
the same after the departure of Christina, the 
murder of Lyndon, and the marriage, which 
took place within a few months, of my dear 
friends Ned Lambert and his Lilla Lyndon. 
They live in a pretty little house in Brompton. 
I left that neighborhood, and took lodgings 
near Bedford Square. It was there that I be- 
gan the writing of this story, in the Bloomsbuty 
region which the opening chapter describes, on 
the wet and wild evening, when, lonely, I s 
down to tell my tale to him and her who would 
listen. ‘ 

Nothing came of Lyndon’s murder. The 
assassin was not found, nor was any trace of 
him discovered, What I knew I kept to 
myself. 

I gave up the stage at once, and not too 
soon. I have often hinted that my voice be- 
gan to give distinct signs of failure; and of 
late it was quite clear to me that it would not 
much longer bear the heroic strain of opera. 5o 
I anticipated defeat, and surrendered, ‘‘ Hap- 
py the man,” says the author of “ Penden- 


at 
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nis,” ‘‘who quits the field in time, and yields 
his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a 
My heart was 


resigned and cheerful heart.” 
resigned and cheerful, indeed, but not from 
ny heroic or magnanimous qualities, to which 


I have not pretended, but because it never had 
been in the battle at all, and it was now ab- 
sorbed in quite other and far better hopes than 
those which at the outset led me to the fight. 
[ retired, had a farewell benefit, was banquet- 
ed by some of my friends, made a speech, was 
kindly and even tenderly noticed by the news- 
papers, and then subsided into music-teaching 
and concert-singing. I quitted wild Bohemia, 
and became thoroughly respectable and com- 
Nothing could be more quiet, mo- 
kind of 

Many 
hill, full 
meeting 
midway with some check, struggles a moment 
or two, grumbles a while, and then very quietly 
turns round and saunters down again. So it 
was with me; but neither the early run up, nor 
the later descent, was wholly merit or wholly 
fault of mine. I mounted in the hope of over- 
taking Christina Reichstein ; I paused and came 
down because I believed that thereby I should 
make myself worthier—at least less unworthy 
—to be the husband of Lilla Lyndon. 

I had to wait our self-appointed period of 
probation for her; and I waited, silent, pa- 
tient, absorbed in the thought of her. We 
never interchanged letter, or word, or missive, 
or greeting of any kind. During the whole 
time I never saw her; for a long time I never 
heard of her, except once, when, taking up the 
Morning Post, I saw that Mr. Lyndon, M.P., 
and the Misses Lyndon, had arrived at the 
Hotel Bristol, Paris, on their way home from 
Italy. I make no donbt that Mr. Lyndon 
took his daughter every where he could, and 
into all manner of distractions, in the hope of 
inducing her to love some one else and to for- 
get me. I did not fear. Lilla Lyndon had 
contrived, unconsciously I am sure, to impress 
me with a sense of pure unalterable constancy 
which I could not doubt. She had her father's 
qualities, in fact, turned from bad into good, 
and sanctified by her purity of soul, and glori- 
ficd by her noble warmth of heart. No, I 
could not doubt her. 

Other doubts, indeed, J had ; and they gave 
me many a pang. ‘They were doubts of my 
own worthiness—not merely of my moral worth, 
for I do believe that the presence and the in- 
fluence of such a woman must have stirred Ba- 
rabbas to some love of goodness; but doubts 
of my fitness in what I may call the esthetic 
or artistic way to sustain Lilla Lyndon’s ideal. 
I could not and did not disguise from myself 
that her love for me had its source in pure ro- 
mance—the passion of a generous girl-nature, 
weary of monotonous and colorless formality 
and respectability, for some nature on which 
the rays of a more romantic and highly-tinted 


monplace. 
notonous, humdrum, lonely, than the 
existence into which I gradually sank. 
a man makes a desperate run up the 
of energy and resolve, but suddenly 


existence fell ever so lightly. I knew that 
what with our secret love and my late attempt 
not to steal her from her sphere, Lilla had be- 
gun to look upon me as an exalted heroic kind 
I looked into myself, and turned 
away with a pang of shame to think how unlike 


of being. 


to all this was the reality—of dread lest she 
too should some time discover it and be disap- 
pointed, Would it be better, 


gloomily thought, that the passages in our lives, 


I sometimes 


now interrupted, should end thus—simple, sad, 
memorable, not to be renewed, not to be for- 
gotten? Often, as I found myself giving way 
to ill humor and pettishness and littleness of 
any kind; as I felt tempted to snarl at friends 
who had passed high up the beanstalk of suc- 
cess and got to the castle and fairy regions at 
the top, while I remained idly on the dull 
ground below; as I recognized in myself the 
prickings of envy and the pangs of disappoint- 
ed ambition ; as I detected myself in being too 
lazy to change a lodging, too cowardly to give 
a landlady warning, too procrastinating to suc- 
ceed in doing some solid service to a friend—I 
could not help thinking that perhaps it would be 
a happy thing, after all, for her, if Lilla Lyndon 
and I were never to meet again. 

This was my pain and punishment some- 
times; but for this I should have had, even in 
waiting for her thus in silence and separation, 
the light of an unchanging hope and happiness 
around me. 

Once I went back and revisited my old birth 
place town. Very little was changed there. 
It is exasperating, when you think you have 
lived through at least half a dozen lives, to come 
back to the placé you left so long ago, and find 
every thing precisely as it was when you, un- 
heeded, turned your boyish back upon it. I 
spent the better part of a whole day loitering 
on the strand did battle Ned 
Lambert, and watching the roll of the surf, 
and flinging lazy pebbles in. I climbed the hill- 
side and looked long upon the glorious scene 
Once I made an excursion in a fisher- 
man’s boat round the bay; and from the light 
summer-day clouds and soft blue hazy sky came 
suddenly heavy mist and gale (I knew them 
well of old); and quickly a squall arose, and a 
storm thundered in our ears and tattered ou 
sails before we could reef them, and drove us 
off shore, blinding and baffling us with its spray. 
I declare that I felt a rush of life and energy 
such as I had not known for long, and which 
was positive delight. I showed a proficiency, 
too, in the management of the sheet which was 
intrusted to me, and a familiarity with the ¢har- 
acter of the sea there, which quite amazed the 
fisherman and his boy. I was enraptured with 
the storm. I was a boy again, and I roared 
some frantic improvisation of exulting energy to 
answer the defiance of the roaring waves. Our 
boom was torn away, and we had literally no- 
thing for it but to run before the wind, whither 
the wind would. I lighted a cigar, and strove 
to keep it burning. I could sometimes, when 


where I with 


below. 
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the wind lifted the mist, and the spray was less 
blinding, catch glimpses of a distant shore, and 


a steep hill, and white houses scattered over | 


it; and I thought I could find no more ap- 
propriate place to die—‘‘ where I did begin, 
there now I end!”—and that were I to go 
down there, I should always live a pure and 
glorified life in the sacred memory of Lilla 
Lyndon. But I was preserved—I trust to 
make her happy; and I was landed at night, 
the storm having abated, near a lonely public 
house on a little peninsula far down the coast, 
wet and draggled, cold and dispirited, the en- 
ergy and excitement quite washed out of me, 
and with the prospect of at least a fortnight’s 
enforced relief from singing, owing to the mag- 
nificent hoarseness I felt setting in. 

And I went to see poor old Miss Griffin, the 
organist under whose sway Christina and I 
used to sing, and whom I hope the reader has 
not quite forgotten. Miss Griffin did not look 
very much older, or neater, or primmer, than 
she used to do twenty years syne. She still 
played upon the very same organ—Ned Lam- 
bert’s improvements had made no way here— 
and she had loud-voiced, demure girls singing 
round her on the Sunday, and practicing under 
her direction in the evening of the week, and 
taking a quiet tea with her now and then; 
sometimes being scolded by her, and no doubt 
sometimes paying her off with smart feminine 
gibes when her neat, well-made-up back was 
turned. Every thing around Miss Griffin seem- 
ed so much the same as before, so little affect- 
ed by years, that I positively looked round for 
Miss Griffin's mamma and the parrot, and I 
should not have been surprised if both had ap- 
peared in their familiar places, But Time is 
not to be quite disarmed—and the mamma and 
the parrot were gone. 

Miss Griffin was very friendly, quaint, and 
affectionate. 

“And so you became a great singer,” she 
said, ‘after all? To say the truth, I never 
expected it of you. I always thought you were 
too idle and careless. Of course you often met 
Christina Braun ?” 

“Yes, Miss Griffin; very often,” 

**She was a pupil of mine once, and sang in 
my choir. Oh, but I forgot—of course you 
recollect her here.” 

“ Perfectly well, indeed.” 
“Yes, yes; to be sure. 
sang with her in this very room. No, though 
—not this room; the old lodgings. You see, I 

have been migratory since you were here.” 

She had changed her lodgings once in twen- 
ty years. 

“Did Christina ever speak of me, Mr. 
Banks?” Miss Griffin took up my name, of 
course, in the old and original way. 

** Very often, Miss Griffin; and very kind- 
ly.” 
“Yes, I am sure she would. She was a 
good-hearted creature, only I used to fear that 
she was too fond of display, and that she would 


Many a time you 


|come to no good. And 


| girl, 


she became a great 
singer too?” 

** She became a great singer indeed, 
is quite certain, Miss Griffin.” 

‘*Yes, a gentleman here, son of Mr. Thir] 
wall, our clergyman—you recollect ?—was 
in London once, and he told me he hy 
Christina at the Opera, and that the house 
crowded, and the Queen was there. H 
not speak of you; but this was before you cai 
out, I suppose. And she has made a great 
fortune, and retired from the stage ?” 

**T believe so, Miss Griffin; at least she h 
retired from the stage.” 

** Already! Dear, dear! Only the oth 
day she was a little girl here—oh, quite a little 

And you were a boy; and now—” 
And now I am a ‘ grizzled, grim old fogy,’ 
you were going to say, Miss Griffin ?” , 

‘*Nonsense! Indeed I was going to say n 
thing of the kind; for if you were to be thought 
old, I don’t know what could be said of » 
And you are not married yet? I wonder 
didn’t marry Christina. I remember now t! 

I thought at one time you were sweet upon hi 
but certainly you were too young then.” 

After a while I asked Miss Griffin to play 
something in memory of old acquaintance. She 
did so, very kindly and readily, playing, in- 
deed, with some skill; 
pressure, sang a quaint old song, with which, 
some twenty years back, I used to be perhaps 
rather more familiar than I much cared to be. 
It sounded in my ear now enriched by such 
kindly, softening, saddening associations, that 
it seemed almost like an evening hymn. 

Then she insisted on my singing something 
for her out of one of the operas in which, as 
she was pleased to put it, I had made my great 
I asked her to choose for herself, 


That 


is 


and even, on a little 


est success, 
and she selected, of all others, something from 
the very opera in which I sang with Christina 
for the last time. 
with the hoarseness of my boating-excursion 
growing on me; and a dark-eyed, pale-cheeke 


I sang it as well as I could 


} 
u 
girl, too timid to open her lips, accompanied 


me. What a dreary business it was to me! It 
was the very ghost of a song. 

This done, I prepared to leave. 

“*T suppose I shall never see you again,” said 
Miss Griffin. ‘Though I think, whenever you 
get married, you ought to bring your wife to 
see me. You ought to be married now, Don't 
let it get too late. Well, well, how odd it is! 
The other day only, it seems to me, I thought 
you quite too young to marry; and now I am 
urging you not to let it grow too late.” 

** Just the way in life, Miss Griffin, One day 
we are too young, and we resolve to wait a lit 
tle and think the matter over; and we think a 
little too long, and behold we wake up and we 


are too old.” 


** Ah, that is just the way with me. I thought 
of going to live in London once, when I heard 
that every body from this place was doing so 
well there—even poor Edward Lambert, who 
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wasn’t clever or brilliant at all, you know, quite 
making a fortune, I’m told—but I put off going 
from time to time, and now I am too old.” 

‘You must be very lonely here, Miss Grif- 
fin.” 

“JT used to be very lonely at first, after my 
dear mamma died; but I have grown used to 
it now. I have the church to attend to, and 
my choir, and the pupils. 
is lonely in one way or another, more or less, 
except, of course, great people who mix in the 
fashionable world of London, like Christina 


I suppose every body 


Braun and you.” 

Yes; except such as Christina and I, Other 
people are lonely; but we who have free souls, 
it touches us not! 

I took a friendly leave of good old Miss Grif- 


fin; never, in all probability, to see her again. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“BRIGHT AS THE BREAKING EAST.” 


Tue year was over; that strange, dreamy, 
solitary, silent year of my life was gone at last. 
I was free to seek out Lilla Lyndon and ask her 
tobe my wife. I had been filled with hope and 
confidence all through the time, and only long- 
ing that the day should come when I could 
realize my hopes. Now that the time had 
come, I was tormented with doubts, distrusts, 
despondency. I had not, indeed, to agonize 
me the sudden fear of Wordsworth’s lover lest 
the beloved should be dead. People of Mr. 
Lyndon’s wealth and position live in a glass 
house in London: any body with the slightest 
interest in the matter can follow them in all 
their movements—in their going from town to 
country, from London to the Continent, in their 
dinner-parties and balls. Nothing remarkable 
could have happened to Lilla without my hear- 
ing of it through half a dozen channels. Of 
late I hardly ever visited Ned Lambert and his 
wife without hearing that the latter had just re- 
ceived some kind letter, or message, or perhaps 
even a visit from Lilla, I had several times 
heard rumors that Lilla was to be married to 
this or that desirable and aristocratic or wealthy 
personage, and these rumors did not alarm me. 
Nothing, in fact, had occurred to give me fear, 
and Lilla had impressed me gradually, inde- 
scribably, with a faith in her constancy which 
was the nearest approach to religious devotion 
I had ever had. Yet the time had come to 
prove her, and I was filled with distrust and 
despondency. 

So far as I could analyze the feeling, it arose 
from the old deep sense of my own unworthi- 
ness. What had I to give her for her love? 
What had I done that I should be called living 
into heaven? I who had always been buffeted 
through life, without time or chance to develop 
whatever elements of good might be in me; I 
who had never troubled myself about religion 
or morals in any high and spiritual sense, but 
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merely gone my way whither Fate and the hour 
would—what had I done to deserve the love 
of such a woman? What could I give her for 
it? What warrant had I that I should always 
be able to hold it? 

I think, to be happy, a man ought to be su- 


ie 


premely selfish or sublimely good. He ought 


to have either a dominating will or a domina 


ting conscience. I envy people who look out 


for the right, and, seeing it, go straight along 
that path, without hesitation or after-thought, 
whether it lead to happiness or torment, to 
shame or splendor, because it is the right. I 
have sometimes, in lower moods, envied those 
who follow, unthinking and reckless, their dom 
inant will—who do the thing that pleas 
who are unjust and fear not. 


s them, 
But those who 
of self, who 
elf altoge th 
er, they have often a trying time; and I am 
one of them. IfI could now have thought only 
of myself, I should have been happy. Perhaps 
if I could have thought only of Lilla, I should 
have been happy too, and with a far purer hap 
But I own life, 
my own follies, faults, weaknesses, roughnesses 
and I thought if, since I saw he 
has reconsidered her resolve, if she 


are not selfish enough to think onl) 
are not sublime enough to ignore 


piness, could not forget my 


sins ; r last, she 
has seen 
some one who is in every way more wortl 

her than I, and has found that she could 

him better—every friend she has on earth must 
approve her change of mood, and I—even I— 
condemn her. And though I did not 
fear that this would be the end, faith 
in her but deepened and embittered my sense 
of hopeless inferiority, 

One resolve I the Christian 
will, of course, condemn it, and regard me as 
the practical, cynical 
reader will smile at the idea, and think I never 
meant what I said. It is the truth, however. 
If any thing whatever should have occurred to 
break the engagement between Lilla Lyndon 


could not 


my very 


made; reader 


abhorred because of it; 


and me, I was determined not to live any lon- 
ger, 
tile, good-for-nothing, ignoble 


I would not confront any more of a fu- 
with- 


istence 


If this glorions, 
delicious prospect which Heaven had so 
denly and strangely held out to me of a regen 


out love and without hope. 


sud- 


it and a 


| be 


erated and exalted life, with love in 
purpose in it—if that prospect shoul 


denly and as strangely withdrawn, I would ac- 


is sud- 


dismissal; I 
would take it as a declaration that I had no 
farther hope or business in life, and I would get 
On this—I declare it 
now in all calmness, and looking back from a 
distance of years—I was resolved; and the re- 
solve sustained me. Come the worst, there 
was something to fall back upon—there was a 
means ofescape. I believed that Heaven would 
not judge my decision too sternly, and at least 
I was resolved to trust my soul rather to heaven 
than to earth. Any thing in preference to any 
more of the meaningless, barren, good-for-no- 
thing, loveless, homeless, hopeless life I dad been 


cept the decree as a sentence of 


out of life accordingly. 
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leading for now some fifteen years. 


One way 
or another, let that at least end. 

Grim resolve for a lover going to meet his 
love; but, grim as it was, it strengthened, con- 
soled, and animated me. 

Lilla is of age to-day. She is her own mis- 
tress. She can accept me or reject me of her 
own free-will, and no one can say her nay. I 
will go to-day this very day—and know all, 
I will not write to her, I will not go to her house. 
But though I never seen her since our 
parting in Paris, and never heard from her; 
though we have never interchanged the brief 
est message or greeting, I know that, if she is 
still of the same resolve as she was, she will 
walk in Kensington Gardens this day. I know 
that if she does not come there, all is over. 
The same impulse which brings me there would 
bring her, if her object were the same as mine, 

I dressed with immense and exhausting care 
that day, and looked in the glass nearly as often 
as if I were a girl going to her first ball. But 
the result did not strike me as satisfactory ; 
and at last I gave up the attempt at self-adorn- 
ment and improvement in a kind of despair. 

The day was not bright. For summer-time 
it was singularly dark and gray. No sun shone, 
the air was dense, the sky all hung with heavy 
clouds, the leaves rustling and blowing as if 
autumn had already set in. If one to 
take his omen from the heavens and the at- 
mosphere, this were a day to look for disaster. 
This is just the gray sombre sky under which I 
should expect to hear some heavy news. 

Kensington Gardens looked strange 
gloomy to me. The trees moaned slightly in 
the light wind that seemed to anticipate Octo- 
ber. The birds flew low; the round pond, or 
pool, when I came near it, had a leaden-hued 
surface, which even the ripples fanned by the 
wind did not brighten. Leaves detached un- 
timely from the neighboring trees and plants 


have 


were 


came rustling and rushing down the glades. | 


There rose up and lingered in my mind a verse 
from a strange, sweet, melancholy song of Uh- 
land’s : 
“Ich reit’ am finstern Garten hin, 

Die diirren Baume sausen drin, 

Die welken Blitter fallen. 

Hier pflegt’ ich in der Rosenzeit, 

Wann alles sich der Liebe weiht, 

Mit meinem Lieb zu wallen.” 


No one was near the pond when I reached it, 
with the mournful cadence of this ballad in my 
“ars and in my soul. As I stood by the mar- 
gin of the pool there was literally no human 
being in sight. Not a nursery-muaid, not a 
child even, could be seen. Down this glade 
or that, wherever I looked, was no form mov- 
ing. One might have been far away in the 
country, in tue heart of some lonely old park 
of Queen Anne’s time, when the Jast owner was 


dead, and the young heir was abroad, and the | 


mansion-house was deserted. 
{ stood for a while pursuing this sort of 
thought,-and vaguely trifling with my own 


and | 
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| emotions, as if I were half occupied in turniy 
over the leaves of a book, endeavoring to whi] 
to keep down anxiety, J; 
seemed to me at last as if I stood in utter iso] 


A re 


have risen up and swallowed a 


away time and 


tion, quite alone, sort seemed to 
my old friend 
nted the 

In this moment all the past see med to wear a! 
aspect of unreality to me. Did I read it all, ¢ 


find it in the music of some of the operas jn 


and old associations, and left me pla 


which I sang, or dream it out as a poem ¢ 
Did 
real living Lilla Lyndon ever tell me of a1 
living love—or is she but the phantom of a y 
man who would have loved me had she been 
creature of life ? 

In one moment, in one flash, my 
meditations were gone- 


story to be written by me some time? 


melanchol 
my question was a 
swered. 
left. I saw a woman’s figure at the far end of 
the glade, and though no eye could distinguis 
features at such a distance, I knew who can 
with light and rapid step toward me. I knew 
the figure, the walk of Lilla Lyndon. I did 
not rush to meet her—no, not yet. I sto 
and abandoned myself to the unspeakable d 
light of seeing hercome tome. I think I broke 
into a deep sigh of profound relief and passion- 
ate joy. Shecame nearerand nearer. Thank 
Heaven for the rare chance that has made these 
gardens so solitary to-day! 
that now I could see every feature of her face, 
so near that now she saw me; and then I 
sprang to mect her. A light blush, or flush, 
}came over her face, tinting it all with a deli- 
cate momentary rose-color, which deepened al- 
most to the hue of the damask-rose, to the hue 
of her own lips as I kissed them. I can not 
describe her as I saw her, and I have no faith 
in word-descriptions. The light of her face was 
to me as the light of a star. 
I have none to give. 
“TI knew you would come!” she said. 
‘*My love! Lilla!” were the only words I 

could find in answer, 

Then we walked, silent, to the edge of the 
| pond, and sat on one of the seats there; and I 
| took her hand in mine. 
| TJ have sad news,” said Lilla, looking up to 
|me with eyes that now floated in tears, 

I started. In the selfishness of my love I 
| only thought of some sad news that threatened 
a. 


Life came into the silent glade at 


She came so near 


Other description 


“Poor papa is very, very ill. He has had 
some cruel attacks of gout lately; and—and 
he’s very bad now indeed. I have only stolen 
out a moment to see you, because I knew you 
would be here. I must not stay with you; but 
he knows I came to see you; and he only said 
he hoped I would not leave him for long just 
now. Qh, he spoke so kindly! Under all his 
manner he has a noble heart. I told you that 
some day he would appreciate you, and you 
him; and I only hope and pray it is not too 
late.” 

I loved her but the more for her tender, gen- 
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‘To me it seemed, even in that 
I had outlived faith in the 
I could 
but I 


believed all the more in my enemy's daugh 


erous illusion, 
hour, an illusion. 
miraculous redemption of selfishness, 
not believe in Mr. Lyndon’s noble heart ; 


ter. 

‘You must return, my love,” I said. ‘I 
will not keep you now—though I hope your af 
seriousness of the danger. 
here—enough that I 


ction magnifies the 


But I will not keep you 


have seen you to-day.” 

“] came because I knew you would be here. 
[ came to tell you—” She hesitated, 

‘You came to tell me that 
changed—that I may love you—that you will 


you have not 
be my wife ?” 

“T came to tell you all that,” she said, with 
a bright gleam of light shining for a moment in 
her eyes and on her face, *‘if you came to ask 
me.” 

Some months after this I 
a letter from Switzerland. 


received one day 
It was dated from 
Lugano, and this was what it contained: 


‘* My pear EMANUEL,—I have just seen Ned 
Lambert and his wife, and they have brought 
me news, not unexpected, from England—the 
news of your approaching marriage. I hear 
of it with gladness, and with tears that are glad 
too, but still tears. Oh, how I wish vou happi- 
ness, and to her who loves you and whom you 
I shall tell her some day that it was I 
who first discovered her secret, before you did, 
and told you of it. Ihave sent her a little gift, 
a necklace, which she will wear for my sake, 
and a gift from my husband. 

‘*T was shocked and startled indeed to read 
of Mr. Lyndon’s death. He had many quali 
ties that were good; and I, for one, think of 
him now only with kindness, and pray for him. 

“My husband sends his greetings and con- 
gratulations, He hopes for great things in the 
spring, and bids me tell you the opening of 185% 
will be an era. Ile is, you see, as full of hope 
and faith as ever. 

**And now, dear old friend, friend from 
youth, almost from childhood, adieu! I shall 
hold you and your wife always in my heart and 
in my love, and I am to both the true soul-sis- 
ter, CurisTIna.” 


love! 


THE END. 
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bd gue has the lightest foot, the lightest heart, 
and the lightest head in the county.” 
**You mean that her conscience is clear and 


her constitution sound ? 
tion of her well.” 

“*T mean—exactly what I said.” 

“My charge will be more than interesting, 
Mrs. Glynn.” 

** And you more than indiscreet in undertak- 
ing it so entirely. However, I have learned 
that what I ain powerless to prevent it is better 
to acquiesce quietly in. I have made my pro- 


I like your descrip- 


test; you have not accepted it, 1 
never to say another word on the subject. 
The lady who had been addressed as Mrs, 
Glynn rose but at the de 
she paused and looked back to say, 
* You shall set 


I need seareely add that she 


promise 


to leave the room; 


or 


her alone qtnte alone ; and 


shall not be influ 
Do I not acce pt 
erless position gracefully ?” 

** As you woul 


enced by my opinion, my pow 
1 any that could | 
yours to fill.” 

* Too polite to be perfectly truthful 
lite by many, many degrees,” Mrs, Glynn 
to herself as she closed the door and walked 
slowly up stairs on her way to look 
niece, and detail some important new 
latter, 

While she is doing that, 
left, and his mission, shall 1 
reader. 


put be 


for taking his pot 


He is looking more in earnest than 


It is a favorable momen 
trait. 
has looked for many a long day, as he sits in 
Mrs. Glynn's little morning-room, awaiting the 
advent of the girl who was left to his guardian- 
Hitherto he has been lax 

contenting himself 
to her healt 
and with sending her gorgeous, useless 
corners of the globe. But 
that else 
strengthens his sense of duty toward his ward, 


ship ten years ago. 
With 


enough in his charge, t 
} 
I 


quarterly letters of inquiry as l, 
presents 
the 
him 


from all now 


conviction every thing bores 
down to see and claim her, as 
a preliminary step toward altering her life and 
his own. 

So much, briefly, for his mission. The how 
and why such a one came to be in his course 
of duty will be explained as the narrative rolls 
on. Now a few 
self. 

Young still—yet old enough ten years be- 
fore this story opens to have been intrusted 
with the guardianship of a little girl by her fa- 
ther, an old brother officer dying in India— 
yearned oyer then by this yo fellow, 
friend—almost forgotten now in the an 
advent of the girl he had left behind him. 

Young still, and handsome— not 
godlike beauty that once adorned 
of romance, and that rendered all things 
the regions of those pages tame and unprofit- 
able, but handsome after the fa of this 
age; alive and alert with intelligence and ac- 
tivity ; well-grown and erect, but neither lanky 
nor stiffly upright; free in gait, freer in gaze, 
freest of all in opinion and the outpouring of 


and he has come 


words as to the man him- 


} 
ing nis 


ticeinatad 
ticipated 


} 
the 
pages 


out of 


with 
™ 
ime 


shion 


the same. 

Graceful, gallant, and gay—so he had been, 
and so he had been reputed to be, for the last ten 
Well-favOred by nature, well thought 
of by men, well-liked by women, and well-placed 
in the world, he comes before you in the full 
flush of all these adventitious aids to favorable 
And if his chest- 
nut hair turns to gray, or his eye’s blue bright- 
ness gets dimmed before we have done with 


years. 


consideration awarded him. 
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him, enough will rema‘n to impress Frank Gam- 
bier as a true hero upon the minds of us all. 

So much for him, Now for the girl over 
whose actions and destinies, thoughts and feel- 
ings, he was to exercise a considerable influ- 
ence. z 

Mrs. Glynn went thoughtfully to her niece’s 
little sitting-room to make the announcement 
to the girl of her guardian’s unexpected ad- 
vent. ‘The nominal mistress of the house 
knocked gently at the door that was closed 
upon the privacy of the one who was mis- 
tress of all things in reality at Langham Cot- 
tage; then admission was granted, and Mrs, 
Glynn went in—went in to a pretty, lightly, 
airily furnished room that was quite in keep- 
ing with the bright summer weather in which 
this story opens, and with the beauty of the 
girl who is to be its heroine. She looked up 
rather crossly at being disturbed; but when 
she saw by whom she was disturbed the cross 
expression vanished, and a smile came leaping 
up into her face. 

** Dear aunt,” she said, ‘‘ what brings you to 
my lair at this time of day ?” 

* A matter of importance, Flo. Your guard- 
ian has come to see you—perhaps to take you 
away. 

“What! the mythical Mr. Gambier!” Flor- 
ence Bray cried, starting to her feet in an in- 
stant. ‘This, as Longfellow says, is better than 
all the poems that ever were said or sung. What 
is he like? How do I look ?—fit to go down?” 

“ He is astriking-looking man—younger than 
I expected to see him.” 

** Better and better still, The interest deep- 
ens. I'll put on my new muslin.” 

**My dear Florence, nothing can be nicer 
than that pretty print you have on.” 

‘Yes; the muslin is nicer,” Florence said, 
running away through another open door into 
her bedroom, where she paused for a minute to 
look ut herself in the glass. 

’ A glass could rarely have reflected a more | 
exquisite figure or face. She was blonde, tall, 
and slight, with a tiny, handsomeiy poised lit- | 
tle head, round which the golden hair was 
wrapped in a classical manner that was still 
fashionable. She had violet eyes; she had a 
proud, pale, fair face, in the which every feature 
was delicate, if not perfect. She had a splen- 
didly rounded bust, full and firm, and a slight | 
waist that did not look attenuated, She walked 
beautifully, putting each lovely little arched foot 
down with a degree of elastic firmness that few 
women can accomplish. She had slender, deli- 
cately shaped hands, on which no ring sparkled 
as yet, though she would much have liked to 
laden her pretty fingers with them, For Flor- 
ence Bray was poor, and Mrs®Glynn had no jew- | 
elry to give her. 

She was soon inducted into the new muslin, 
and then she went down, in her own pretty, 
half-stately, half-childish way, to meet the one | 
who was supposed to have the authority of a 
father over her. There was nothing very pa- 
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ternal either in the words or the manner of his 
greeting, when he did come. 

‘*Miss Bray, you have grown out of al] 
knowledge!” he exclaimed, as she came Uy 
and swept him one of her grandest bows. 

** And I never had any knowledge of you for 
you to have grown out of,” she said, smiling: 
“so we meet strangers, which is better 
than meeting as half-and-half acquaintances, 
I think.” 

‘*T think so too,” he said, laughing. “ Has 
Mrs. Glynn told you that at last I am come to 
take you in charge, as I promised your fathe: 
faithfully I would do when you were grown 
up ?” 


as 


**Do you mean that I am to live with you— 
to leave here ?” she asked. 

**Even so. Do you dislike the prospect ?” 

**T scarcely know what it is yet. Where am 
Ito live? When amIto go? Who am Ito 
live with ?” 

**You are to live with me at my house on 
the terrace at I‘chmond. You will leave your 
kind aunt at her and your earliest conven- 
ience.’ 

“But a young girl like Florence can not live 
with you without a chaperon, Mr. Gambier,” 
Mrs. Glynn said, blushing freshly. 

‘*A widowed sister of mine keeps house for 
me,” he replied. ‘Florence will all 
respects well cared for and protected from re- 
mark—believe that.” 

So it soon came to be settled, after a good 
deal of demur on one side and explanation on 
the other, that Florence Bray should start in a 
week for her new home with her guardian. 
And even during that week she began to weave 
the web of a romance. 

‘* He is very attractive,” she would say, sud- 
denly ; ‘* very, very attractive, old as he must 
be.” A man of thirty is old in the estimation 
of many girls of seventeen, especially when he 
stands to her in the legal relation in which 
Frank Gambier stood to Florence Bray. 

She reached the new home on the terrace at 
Richmond at the close of a fair summer day, a 
day that had been alternately excitingly sad 
and exquisitely pleasant. ‘The parting with 
her aunt had been very trying to both of 
them. But still there was the promise of a 


be in 


| speedy reunion, when Mrs. Glynn should come 


up to visit Flo in her new home. But, on the 
other hand, the journey had been agreeable, for 
Mr. Gambier caused his ward to travel as she 
had never traveled before. He secured a first- 
class carriage for himself and her. He gave 
her a new traveling-bag, daintily fitted up with 
all manner of refreshing essences and perfumes. 
He had stocked a luncheon-basket with delicate 
viands and delicious bottles of Rhine wine; so 
that she was not condemned to the coarse, un- 
appetizing railway-station fare. 

In truth, the day had been excitingly sad 
and exquisitely pleasant in brief alternate par- 
oxysms. Aunt Ellen, as Florence always call- 
ed Mrs. Glynn, had, by her doleful manner of 














taking leave of the girl, made the early hours 
oppressive. But the traveling-bag and the 
luncheon-basket were full of refreshments; and 
more refreshing than either to the young, ar- 
dent yirl, who had been so quietly and demure- 
ly brought up, was the conversation and com- 
panion ship of Frank Gambier. 

Their reception at the house on Richmond 
terrace was eminently satisfactory and pleas- 
ant. ‘The widowed sister, Mrs. Burser, was an 
elderly woman, twenty-five or thirty years older 
than her brother Frank. But in spite of what 
appeared her vast antiquity in Florence’s eyes, 
Mrs. Burser developed a marvelously young 
sympathy for Florence. By which statement 
I do not for one instant mean to imply that 
Mrs. Burser affected juvenility in any way; 
but she developed a heart, or rather soul 
sympathy for a young girl's tastes and lik- 
ings. She had made the good old, well-built, 
rather dark house bright and fair with flowers. 
They bloomed in big pots on the door-step, in 
big vases in the dining and drawing rooms, in 
hig bouquets (rather too tightly packed togeth- 
er these last) in Florence’s bedroom, ‘* Com- 
ing from the country as you do, my dear, I 
thought that flowers would speak to you at 
once as old friends,” she said, kindly, to the 
strange young girl who was thus suddenly 
brought into her quiet life by her erratic 
brother, Mr. Gambier. And Florence accept- 
ed the floral sympathy and the goed intention 
with cordial graciousness, and somehow or oth- 
er felt disappointed that the flowers had not 
been Mr. Gambier’s thought instead of his 
sister's, 

In a very little time Florence was quite one 
of them. Indeed, from the first Mr. Gambier 
treated her rather as a young sister than a guest 
or stranger. He catered well for her amuse- 
ment, giving her a horse to ride and a pony- 
carriage to drive. He took her to operas and 
theatres and concerts—his sister always accom- 
panying them aschaperon. But he did not de- 
vote much time to her exclusively in the day, 
and Florence soon learned to pout about this 
unalterable fact. 

“You have no hateful official duties and no 
abominable business cares to take you to town 
every morning,” she would plead, prettily, when 
his handsome cob was led round every morning 
at half past eleven, ‘Why should you go up 
with such mercantile regularity ?” 

“Tam going to do my duty toward my fellow- 
creatures in the Row, my dear child,” he would 
say, laughingly. 

“Why don’t you let me go up on the Morn- 
ing Star, and do my duty to my fellow-creatures 
by showing myself with you ?” 

** Because I think country air better for you 
when you ride; because you are too beautiful 
to be seen there with a groom alone,” he said, 
gravely, 

“T asked why I couldn't ‘ go with you,’” she 
said, lifting her fair head with a little haughty 
air of interrogation. 
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| amidst their shining green leaves. 
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** Because you are too beautiful to ride there 
with any man save your husband, and that—” 

He paused abruptly, and a scarlet flush came 
over his handsome face. 

*** And that’—what?” she asked. ‘* And 
‘that’ I haven't got, I suppose you mean, 
Well, I would rather ride there with you 
than with any husband that could be found 
for me in the world.” 

“Florence, don’t tempt me,” he whispered ; 
**my own darling, it would not be well for you, 
and I will do nothing that is not well for you. 
When I am your escort my sister must be with 
us, or Mrs. Grundy will be outraged.” 

How often Florence 
repeated those words, feeding on them, grow 
ing glad in her heart about them, hoping that 
they meant that she was his ‘‘ own darling” in 
deed! She had been an inmate of his house, 
the object of his care and attention, for six 


‘*My own darling!” 


weeks now, and during those six weeks she 
had come to feel that he was dearer to her 
than any thing on earth. To herself she call- 
ed those seventeen years of existence which 
she had passed before he came to claim her 
a dreamless sleep, such as the lady slept in the 
enchanted palace ; and Frank Gambier was the 
‘*happy prince with joyful eyes” who had come 
to wake her from it. ‘* Would he had done it 
with a kiss!” she cried, in her passion for him ; 
and then a throb of gratitude quickened her 
pulses for that he had not married before he 
came home and found her * beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” 

As for Mr. Gambier, he felt that it would have 
been well, both for him and for her, if he had 
been chained from all thoughts of love for her 
by the clogging memories of a hundred wives. 

One special day he had been peculiarly op- 
pressed with this feeling. There was to be a 
large party at the house of a Mrs. Thornton, a 
great friend of his, whom Florence had not seen 
yet, and who lived in Belgrave Square. Mrs. 
Thornton's name had been mentioned frequent- 
ly since the receipt of the invitation; but Flor 
ence, partly from indifference on her own part, 
and partly from reticence on the part of those 
she questioned, had failed to gather other partic- 
ulars about her than these—namely, that she was 
a widow, and that she lived in Belgrave Square. 

It was to be a very grand party—not a ball, 
but a dance on a colossal scale, and several no- 
tabilities of the season were to grace it with 
their presence, Her guardian had given Flor- 
ence carte blanche to get what dress she pleased ; 
and Florence was alone with him in the even- 
ing before starting, showing him the result and 
the effect of his generosity. It was a lovely 
cloudy dress of white tulle over crystalline white 
silk, that in which Miss Bray was to make her 
délut. And round her throat she wore a single 
string of fine pearls with a diamond clasp that 
had been her mother’s, and on her head and in 
her bosom she had a pretty little arrangement 
of starry myrtle blessoms gleaming out from 
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Well, altogether Miss Bray’s appearance may 
confidently be stated to have been a success on 
this night. Perhaps she felt it to be so her- 
self. Perhaps he felt ittobe so. At any rate, 
both of them were steeped in silence as he stood 
surveying her. 

* What are you thinking of?” she asked, im- 
patiently. She could not bear that he should 
not admire, should not love her. She could 
not patiently wait for the good time coming in 
which he would surely openly tell her that he 
did these things. The chief fear she had in 
her mind now was that Mrs. Burser would come 
in, and so delay the telling. 

*T am thinking of you, Flo,” he said, 

“Nice things? pretty things that I should 
like you to think ?” she asked, coaxingly. 

**T am thinking that to-night you will surely 
be some man’s fate; some man will see you, 
und, seeing you, will find every other woman 
dim in comparison with you.” 


**'That’s just what I want you to think,” she | 


said, with that seductive mixture of shyness and 
candor that had made her so irresistible to him ; 
and as she spoke she held out her bouquet to- 
ward him, requesting him to remark its perfect 
arrangement. 

** As you are neither a bride nor betrothed, 
why so much myrtle ?” he asked. 

** Because it’s the loveliest flower that grows ; 
and why shouldn't I wear it ?” 


“It’s the German bridal flower. As I said 


just now, you, being neither a bride nor be-| 


trothed, have not established a claim to wear it 
yet.” 

“But as Iam not a German, and as [I like 
it, and as, for all any one knows to the contra- 
ry, I may be a betrothed, I shall wear my myr- 
tle to-night, Mr. Gambier,” she said, laughing, 
with a pretty consciousness that made his heart 
beat faster. 

“Florence, you don’t mean that you have 


kept any love affair—any entanglement—from | 


me, do you ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

**T have kept nothing from you,” she said, 
blushing brightly. ‘I should be a wretch to 
keep any thing from you. Any love affair, in- 
deed! Why, until I saw you I never saw a 
man that I could—” 

She stopped, embarrassed, as Mrs. Burser en- 
tered the room. And, considering what was to 
come, Mr. Gambier could but thank the kind 
Providence that had arrested any further reve- 
lation of her feelings. 

She did love him! Over and over again, 
during the course of that drive up to the grand 
gathering in Belgrave Square, Florence told 
herseif that she did love her guardian, and 
that her guardian did love her. She had never 


been sure of this latter fact until to-night, though | 
3ut now sus- | 


she had frequently suspected it. 
picion was set at rest, and she was sure. Why 
otherw‘se should he have been so affected when 


she made that idle speech relative to no one | 


knowing whether or not she was a betrothed ? 
‘*He must love me,” she said to herself, in a 
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happy burst of confidence; “and he 
tell me so, Perhaps he will even tell me to- 
night.” 

Even while she was thinking this, Mr. Gam- 
bier was striving to arrange a form of words jn 
which to make to her a widgly different dis- 
closure, 

They were among the rather late arrivals. 
and dancing was in full possession when they 
went in. ‘Their hostess was in a comparatively 
accessible spot, and as they paused to speak to 
her Florence was struck with her great air of 
familiarity with Mr. Gambier. 

** My dear Frank,” the lady of the house said, 
“you will have some difficulty in making your 
peace, I’m afraid, for being so late. ; 

| ‘I hope not,” he said, hurriedly. Then} 
added, ‘‘ Let me make known my old frien 
daughter, my ward, Miss Bray, to you.” 

“So!” Mrs. Thornton said, with an air of 

‘*This is the young girl you have 
spoken about. I fancied her a child, from what 
you said.” Then she held out her hand to Flor- 
ence, and Florence barely touched the extended 

| fingers, but lifted her beautiful young head up 

| proudly and glanced unmistakable dislike a 

defiance at the cool, handsome matron, 

‘**] must find you a partner—not that I shall 
have much difficulty,” that lady said, smiling 
ed 
| © young man who stood near her on the arm 

with her fan; and presently Florence was being 
| whirled round the room in a rapid waltz. 

| ‘*And now you really had better find out 
Blanche, and make your peace with her,” Mrs. 

| ‘Thornton said to Frank Gambier; and he turned 
| slowly away, in obedience to her behest, with 
| a heavy step and a heavier heart. 
| 

} 

| 


will soon 


” 


| surprise. 


id 


| 


unconcernedly ; and as she spoke she tay 


‘Supposing she should hear from some of 
them to-night before I have time to tell her,” 
he thought, miserably. And then he cursed 

| that habit of procrastination which had made 
him delay the announcement of his engagement 
| to Miss Blanche Thornton. 

| ‘There was not much time given him for re- 
flection. Presently he came upon the object 
| of his quest. She was standing in the midst 
| of a small and evidently admiring group. And 
| she was very beautiful, and she did not look 
either aggrieved or angry. There was balm in 
| Gilead for him still, he felt; he could ill have 
borne just now to be rebuked or made to feel 
guilty. 

“ Richmond is such a dreadful distance that 
of course you are late,” she said, smiling, when 

| he commenced making apologies. “Is your 
| sister here, and your ward? J hope you have 
| brought her.” 

| **Yes, she is here,” he said, with some con- 
| straint. 

** An acquaintance of her aunt’s, Mrs. Glynn, 
happens to be here to-night; and he has been 
giving me a glowing account of her. Frank, 
you never told me what a beauty you kept 
caged up in your old house on the terrace, 
| How do you like my dress ?” 


} 
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She was a grand-looking, hazel-eyed, brown- | 


haired woman of five or six-and-twenty. 
rich, sheeny, white satin robe became her well, 
and he told her so 


‘* And how do you like my flowers?” sl 


sne 


asked. 


‘« Myrtle is always lovely,” he said, evasively. | he 


‘‘] wear it in right of my position,” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘As I am to be married so soon I 
wear the bride’s flower. <A turn? 
and she put her hand on his 


may 


ve 4, if you like ;” 


Her | your flowers, Florence ?” 


Oh | found out that you haven't been 


** Have you changed your feelings as well as 
he asked, gravely. 

**T think I have—I hope I have.” Her eyes 
were raised to his for an instant now, with a 
world of passionate reproach in them. 
= My dear chik 
asked. 

I don’t know,” 


added, stormily, 


1! what has come over you?” 
I 


sting me, 


have 
, 


crt 


‘lorence, 1iave ‘usted you with every 
“Fl 11 trusted 


shoulder as he slipped his arm round her waist, | thing,” he said -**with more than you know— 


nd together they glided into the thickest circle 


i the dancers. 


They were in full swing in the midst of the} never told me; 


crowd (1 ] 


an unerring guide) when Florence caught sight 


oth were faultless steppers, and he was 


of them. 
‘* Who is that handsome woman dancing with 
Mr. G unbier ?” sked. 
* The lady who will soon be 


ly 


A 


she 


5 
J 


{r 
her partner answered, glancing at 
mentioned, 

Florence stopped suddenly in her career 
though she had been stung. 

“Do you mean that 
her sweet young face, 

‘*T believe that they mean it. 
on?” her partner said. 
round lightly just in the wake of Miss Thorn- 
ton and her lover, and Flp’s heart was nearly 
bursting. 

She took in every line, every shade, every 
attribute and detail of her rival’s beauty—even 
down to those suggestive adjuncts of it, 
myrtle blossoms. And had done 
this, she got herself away to a pink caml 
and white muslin bower, that was used as 
dressing-room this night, and denuded herself 
**He said I had no 


he thought, almost 


Sil€ 


the 
when she 
rie 


a 


of wreath and bouquet. 
right to wear the myrtle,” 
choking with her wounded love and pride as 
she thought it; “and he seemed to be so sorry 
when he fancied I meant that I was betrothed 
to somebody else.” Then she substituted some 
crimson roses which she found in a glass on the 
dressing-room table; and with these in her hair 
and bosom she went back to the ball-room. 
Soon he came to her, though he dreaded 
coming to her now; and by the time he came 
there were crimson roses blooming in her 
cheeks too; for the girl was almost mad with 


the intense feeling she had about her love and | 


her disappointment, 


‘**How quickly you have changed your col-| 


ors!” he said, in some surprise, as he came up 
and sat down close to her. 
‘Tt is so easy to change,” 
**T have found that out this evening.” 
** What do you mean ?” he asked, uneasily. 
**Oh, I mean that one can change one’s 
character and costume, one’s feelings 
flowers, ali in a minute if one oly tries,” she 


she said, reckless- 


ly. 


they are to marry ?” | 
she asked, with a pitiful pallor creeping over | wearily. 


Shall we go | 


| 


| ple country life in which she wi 


| Those words rang in his ears now. 


And then they swung pity in his eyes, 
| be 


with more than I dare tell you of.” 
" * Vou to ma 
you let me come 


are going be 


ner, 
‘* Florence,” he whispered in an agony as she 
paused in her plaint, ‘I ward—but 
you will forgive me. But know 
this? who has told you? to tell you 
myself to-night.” 
She red visibly. 


and you never told; you let m« 


was a ct 


how do you 


meant 


I 


TI 


it is all true?” she asked. ‘Nev 


n it is true 


1d who 


shudd i 


told me—is it true? 
‘6s is.” 
‘*T think I had better dance agai 
‘*T think if I can dance awa 
I shall be better.” 

He looked a 


n,” she 
y thought 


att 
and 
remem- 
that day 


t her with a world love 


of 
and as he looked he 
red her aunt’s words about her on 
when he went down to wrest her from that sim- 
is so happy. 
** She has 
and the 
as he re- 


d 


yt 


the lightest foot, the lightest he: 
lightest heart in the county.” And 
membered them his own heart collapsed with a 
self-reproachful pang. 


But what could he do now? His own bride- 


| elect came sauntering by, and stopped, demand- 


and | 


ing an introduction to Miss Bray; and he had 
to go through the form, and see Florence pat- 
ronized, half superciliously, and know that her 
heart was breaking nearly, and still he had to 
be quiet, and dared not betray his real feelings. 

* Will she live with us when we a ried ?” 
Miss Thornton asked, late 

“T don’t know; there will be a difficulty. 
She is a sacred charge. hand her 


mit 


re 


in the evening. 


I dare not 
over to any one else,” 

ti but 
she will be a most awful and unmitigated bore 


‘She may be a sacred charge to you; 
to me if she lives with us,” Blanche said, pout- 
ingly. ‘I shall try and secure a | parti for 
her as soon as I have resources of my own at 
command, quite as much for my own sake as 


pa 


hers. 
| you if she is not given something to divert her.” 
**T detest jokes of that kind,” he said, grave- 
ly; and Miss Thornton, as he spoke, contracted 
her lids over her hazel eyes and looked at him 
observantly. 
About the same time this conversation was 
being carried on between the engageu pair, 


She may conceive a grand passion for 


replied, trying to lift her eyes to his face, and | Florenee, standing near to Mrs, Thornton, 


failing in the attempt. 


heard that lady say: 
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** Yes; the marriage is definitely fixed for the 
28th of August.” 

* And will they live at Richmond ?” the iady 
to whom she was talking asked. 

**Well, no; I think not. Blanche would 
find it out of the way. But Mr. Gambier is 
attached to the old house because it was his 
mother’s ; so I suppose he will keep it on as a 
home for his sister and his ward.” 

**T will not be disposed of in that way by that 
woman and her daughter,” Florence thought, 
indignantly, ‘* He was all mine till to-night— 
at least I thought so—and I can’t banish that 
thought all in an hour, They shall not settle 
where I live and how I live.” 

Her wrath had not cooled down when she 
got into the carriage to go home. She was agi- 
tated, excited, flushed, and unhappy. 

*“ How have you enjoyed your first ball, my 
dear?” Mrs. Burser asked, in unconscious kind- 
ness; and Florence answered, stormily : 

**T have hated it.” 

Even as she spoke she felt her hand taken 
and pressed with a sympathy that she knew 
could never have heen evoked from Mrs, Bur- 
ser. She snatched her hand away in sudden 
wrath. What right had he to express sym- 
pathy for her now? Was he not going to mar- 
ry Miss Thornton—‘‘ Blanche” (she said the 
pretty name to herself with withering scorn) ? 
Ay, then, but what right had she (Florence) 
ever had to his sympathy *hat she did not still 
retain? Hewasthe same. The circumstances 
under which she had come to him were the 
same, apparently. He was her guardian still, 
Only to herself dared she confess that she had 
felt, that she did feel more warmly than was 
well in only a ward. 

“Dear me! I thought it was all so pretty 
that you would be sure to have enjoyed it,” 
Mrs. Burser said, prosaically, cutting into the 
midst of these meditations, ‘‘ You danced as 
much as you wished, didn’t you, dear?” 

‘*Yes, I danced as much as I wished,” Flor- 
ence said, laconically; and then there was si- 
lence between them all until they reached home. 

When they did reach home Florence was left 
alone with Mr. Gambier for a minute or two. 
It was a fixed rule with Mrs. Burser to go round 
and see that every door and window was well 
fastened up before she retired to rest herself or 
permitted other people to do so, ‘* Wait a mo- 
ment here, dear, till I see if all is right in the 
bedrooms,” she said to Florence this night, as 
they turned into the dimly-lighted drawing- 
room. And Florence assented wearily, and 
sat down on the sofa, and waited until moments 
grew into minutes. 

For an instant or two she silently labored 
under the conviction that he was watching her. 
Then she broke the spell, and spoke impetuously : 

**Mr, Gambier, will you let me go back to 
my aunt to-morrow, please ?” 

** Florence, Florence!” he said, pleadingly, 
“you do not mean what you say.” 

**Yes, I do mean it,” she retorted, quickly. 





‘**T mean it thoroughly, honestly. I came here 
to live with you; I don’t want to be left with 
Mrs. Burser.” 

** What makes you think you will be left with 
Mrs. Burser ?” he asked. 

“IT know it. I heard—” Then she stopped 
herself, for Mrs. Burser had come back from 
her tour of inspection, and Florence had no de- 
sire to pursue the conversation before her, 

“I will see you to-morrow morning,” he 
said, as he rose up to bid her good-night; and 
she went to bed to think, through the long hours 
that were left of darkness, of that coming inter- 
view, and of what might come of it. 

Poor Florence! She may be blamed by the 
rigid for having given her love unsought. “But 
when a man makes himself specially delightful 
to a girl, how in the world is she to know wheth- 
er he is seeking her or not? And while she js 
asking herself the question and debating about 
it, she falls in love with him; and thus, if mis- 
chief comes of it, she has to bear the brunt of 
the misery the mischief brings—that is all. 

No hour had been named for their meeting 
the following morning; but about eleven o'clock 
they found themselves alone, and free to enter 
upon their unpleasant explanations to each oth- 
er unfettered by Mrs. Burser’s presence. 

“What did you mean last night by saying 
that you would go back to your aunt?” he ask- 
ed, gently; and she answered, quickly: 

‘“*Exactly what | said. I do want to go 
back.” 

‘* But why, Florence ?” 

‘* Because it’s all a mistake my being here.” 

. * How is it a mistake?” he said, coloring. 

“How? Do you want me to tell you that 
when you are married my home could not be 
with you? I heard Mrs. Thornton arrange it 
all for you last night,” she continued, with a 
bitter sneer, that was caused by the pain that 
was gnawing at her young heart. 

‘*What did you hear Mrs. Thornton arrange 
for me ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

** Every thing. When you were to be mar- 
ried—the 28th of August, she said—and where 
I was to live. This house is too much out of 
the way for her daughter, but it is to be my 
home, according to Mrs. Thornton; and ac- 
cording to her I am sure I am to be nothing to 
you; and I won't be that; I can’t be that; I 
had rather go away, quite away from you.” 

She bent her head down, and sobbed in the 
utter, entire abandonment of her grief; and he 
went up and stood close to her, but neither 
dared to touch the tear-stained face nor the 
little trembling hands. 

‘“*My own Florence! my treasured trust! 
my loved charge! you shall never leave me, if 
you will stay with me!” 

“Tf I willstay? Whatdoyou mean? Your 
wife would not have me.” 

‘*T have no wife—yet,” he said, intemperate- 
ly. ‘Iwas pursued by both mother and daughter 
—flattered, followed, made one of them wheth- 
er I would or not, before I went to fetch you 
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away from your aunt. It was all a mistake, 
my darling. You have my love.” 

“s¢ But she has your pledge,” Florence said, 
rising up proudly. “No, no, no,” she contin- 
ued, as he took her hand and tried to kiss it; 
«don’t let us make a further mistake now. 
You are hers; and I will go home, and try to 
forget that I have made such an egregious one.” 

“You will not forgive me?” he murmured. 

‘Yes, I will,” she answered, with a sob in 
her voice. ‘*I have forgiven you; but I couldn't 
bear to stay here, and know that it was all folly, 
and that the time was soon coming when you 
would leave me to be nothing to you.” 

She won by her appeal. She went home the 
next day, and was rapturonsly received by her 
aunt, who arrived by her unaided instincts at 
something like the truth of the story. But the 
old home seemed such a desolate place to her 
after the love-lighted one she had left at Rich- 
mond! 

About two months after her return Mr. 
Gambier called on Mrs. Glynn again. “ We 
thought you were on your wedding tour,” that 
lady said when she had greeted him. And 
then he told her that Blanche Thornton, by an 
opportune display of temper, had enabled him 
to break the chain which bound him to her, 
and away from Florence. 

To the latter he went more into details, but 
this was briefly the state of the case: 

He clung to the thought of a residence in 
the old house at Richmond, where he had been 
born, and where his mother had died. Blanche 
could not live in any metropolitan locality that 
did not give her the right of having Hyde Park 
upon her cards. They were each very firm; 
so it ended in their parting, in the mistake be- 
ing rectified, and in Florence becoming Mrs. 
Gambier. ‘But oh! how would it have been 
if she had been very sensible or very gentle, 
and had sacrificed the neighborhood to you— 
as I would have done to keep you!” Florence 
would often say, when they were discussing 
their mutual mistakes and the consequences of 
the same. 
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HE taming and training of wild horses is as 
much of an art as the management of unru- 


ly boys. The Bedouin treats his horse as a part 
of his family, and pets him as he would a child, 
Thus the Arabian colt, daily accustomed to the 
caresses of his master, yields, without fear or 
suspicion, to any task he may choose to impose. 
He hardly knows where the frolics of sport end, 
and where the serious labors of service begin. 


He kindly submits to the halter, the bit, and | 


the saddle; yet his spirit is never broken, his 
pride and self-respect are never lost. 
ucation as this has made that proudest of ani- 
mals, the Arabian horse, the most obedient and 
serviceable of all man’s brute subjects. 


Such ed- | 


imals at certain seasons of the year, the same 
treatment goes far toward training both horses 
and cattle, and making them wonted to the 
ways of men. But in warm climates, where 
barns are not needed, the horses, lacking this 
education, run wild in the fields until they are 
of age. Such is the case with most of the horses 
on the Hawaiian Islands. 

When the native wishes to catch one of 
these animals he mounts a fleet horse and 
rides forth, lasso in hand. As he canters over 
the grassy plain he lets the lasso, or lariat, trail 
along on the sward till every kink and twist is 
taken out of it, and it hangs lithe and obe- 
diently supple in his hands. 

Yonder, grazing on a patch of fine, deep- 
rooted grass, of South American importation, 
is the untamed creature of which we are in 
quest, a three-year-old horse, tall and full of 
spirit. He has felt the hand of man but once 
or twice in his life. In many parts of the 


| world the animal would, at this age, be nothing 


more than a colt, unfit, as yet, to be ridden. 
But in this warm climate it is found that horses 
attain their maturity at an earlier age than in 
colder latitudes. At the Hawaiian Islands, also, 
nearly every Kanaka is the owner of a patch of 
land. This gives him the means of indulging 
the grand passion for equestrian sports ; and, on 
many parts of the islands, horses are so com- 
mon that nearly every person, young and old, 
can command the services of his own horse. As 
might be supposed, most of the steeds, though 
tough and hardy, are of an inferior breed. For 
these reasons, as well as on account of the care- 
lessness and improvidence of the natives, it is 
the practice to break in colts at a very early 
age. 

But to return to the chase. As we approach 
the colt he gives a toss and « shake of his 
head, turns and kicks his heels high into the 
air, as if defying his pursuers, and then dashes 
across the plain, followed by the whole herd, 
who career after their leader with many a wan- 
ton motion. The speed of the chase at first 
is moderate, Though the wild horses, prodi- 


| gal of their strength, run as if for very sport, 


and indulge in playful jumps and long detours, 
the horseman carefully husbands the energies 
of his steed; and by making short cuts from 
point to point, and keeping the inside of the 
circle, he saves more than half the distance 
traversed by the ‘ profligate beasts,” to borrow 
a phrase of Dr. Holmes. But, in spite of all 
the horseman’s care and economy of strength, 
it seems as if his chase must be fruitless. You 
ask yourself, is it possible for this horse, with 
his load of saddle and rider, to outrun a fresh 
animal who is as free and unburdened as the 
wind? Itis so. A trained horse has better 
wind, better muscle, better bottom fer a long 
run, and, under the intelligent guidance and 
stimulus of his human rider, he seems to ac- 
quire a greater power of endurance than the 


In countries where the severity of the cli-|wildanimal, The trained horse can outrun the 
mate makes it necessary to shelter domestic an- | wild steed of the pampas, 
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It is not long before the pursued animal be- 
gins to slacken his headlong speed. Now the 
horseman, who has thus far ridden gently, re- 
serving the energies of his steed, lets him have 
the rein; and soon the race becomes a close 
one. Ifthe Kanaka could gain but a few rods 
on the wild colt he would be able to reach him 
with his lasso. Inch by inch the distance be- 
tween the pursuer and the pursued diminishes ; 
and now, nervously swinging the light loop 
around his head, the horseman launches the 
lasso in air; but the distance is a trifle too 
great. The lariat falls short, and, striking the 
flank of the wild horse, stimulates him to great- 
er speed. Recovering his lasso, the pursuer 
coils it and makes ready for another trial. He 
spurs up his horse till he is within five fathoms 
of the wild animal, and, this time measuring the 
distance more accurately with his eye, he casts 
his well-aimed lasso, and in an instant its noose 
tightens about the neck of the fugitive animal 
and brings him to a halt. The wild creature, 
panting for breath from his long run, plants his 
feet stubbornly in front of him, and draws back 
as if still hoping to escape from his captor’s 
choking snare. His windpipe is so compressed 
by the noose that every inspiration is a groan; 
but still he strains with all his might upon the 
lariat, until his breath is entirely stopped, and 
he sinks down senseless upon the ground. 

The pursuer now quickly dismounts, and, 
seating himself astride of the fallen creature’s 
neck, he turns the animal’s nose up into the 
air, thus making it difficult for him to rise. At 
the same time he quickly*loosens the noose that 
is strangling the poor beast. As the horse be- 
gins again his respirations, his eyes, which were 


jast now starting from their sockets in the ag- | 


ony of suffocation, look thanks upon the man 
who gives him again the privilege of breath. 
The horse’s feet are bound, and a halter is 
put about his head. A line of doubled rope or 
along girdle of cloth, like a saddle-girth, is tied 


around the body of the horse, and his eyes are | 
Thus pre- | 
paved, the horse, who has by this time recov- | 
ered his wind, is freed from his bonds and al- | 
lowed, or, if reluctant, compelled, to rise upon | 


blindfolded with a handkerchief. 


his feet. While standing blindfolded this wild 
animal neither moves nor offers resistance to 
any thing that is done to him. 

The man who is to ride him now steps up to 
the animal, and, grasping his mane in his left 
hand, jumps upon the back of his horse. The 
rider bends his knees, and draws over them the 
girdle that is about the horse’s body. This is 
arranged so as to pass over his legs and thighs, 
and straps him to the horse as securely as Ma- 
zeppa was bound to the back of that “ charger 
of the Ukraine breed” that ran with him such 
a race over the Caucasian steppes. 

The belt or girth which passes round the 
horse’s body, and embraces the legs and thighs 
of the rider, is called by the Hawaiians the 
kau-la i-li-ki-ni, or “ Indian’s rope.” While it 
binds the rider’s knees firmly to the sides of the 


| horse, and thus enables him to retain his seat 
amidst the animal’s most desperate plunges, he 
can free himself from it at any moment. He 
|has but to straighten his legs, and the kau-/ 
i-li-ki-ni dropping off, his knees are released 
| from the pressure of the band. Thus, although 
| bound to his horse, the rider is in no danger 
| from the strap in case the horse falls, 
The rider now gathers in his hand the lines 
| which serve as reins, that lead from the halter, 
and drops the bandage from the eyes of the 
| horse. The wild steed, dazzled at the light, 
stands for a moment, as if endeavoring to com- 
prehend his situation ; he fancies himself again 
| free upon his native plain. Imagine the des- 
| peration of this wild creature when for the first 
| time he finds a monster in human form bestrid- 
ing his back, who is not to be shaken off by any 
effort. He starts off with terrible plunges, He 
arches his back like a frightened tom-cat, leaps 
high in the air, and, making all his limbs rigid, 
| comes down with a shock that jars the whole 
| frame of the rider; or the mad animal rears 
| upon his hind-feet, and threatens to fall over 
| backward upon his rider. I have frequently 
| seen the horse maliciously attempt to crush the 
| rider inthis way. Butin such a case the horse- 


| man frees himself from his kau-la i-li-ki-ni, nim- 
bly jumps out from under the body of the fall- 
ing brute, and, seizing the creature by the head, 
| holds him down, with his back upon the ground, 
retaliating upon him in a way that is likely to 
teach him not to attempt the operation again. 


The wild horse starts anon into a run; and 
| then, turning, shies quickly to one side, think- 
| ing to dismount the rider by the suddenness of 
| the movement. 
| ‘The most trying of all the methods by which 
|the horse attempts to unseat his rider is to 
| bend his back, holding his head fiear to the 
| ground, and then to perform a succession of 
alternate jumps and kicks, coming down solidly 
upon the ground with stiffened legs at each leap. 
In this way the rider is carried rapidly back and 
forth, in a sort of see-saw movement, through 
the are of a circle, the radius of which is the 
distance from the horse’s back to his feet. But 
the rider, trusting to his own skill and to his 
good kau-la i-li-ki-ni, curls himself up like a 
monkey upon the back of the horse, and, bend- 
ing like a willow at every motion of the animal, 
resists every attempt of the horse to throw him. 
These violent exertions soon wear out the 
strength of the beast, and he becomes subdued 
and tractable. 

The second time that the horse is mounted 
his manceuvres are for a short time more vicious- 
ly and more shrewdly planned than at the first ; 
but, seeing the futility of resistance, he soon 
wisely accepts the inevitable, and by the time 
of the third or fourth trial begins to adapt him- 
self to the will of his master. Sometimes they 
lead an especially unmanageable horse into 
shallow water or upon a sandy beach, where the 
horse is more quickly tired out, and a fall is net 
dangerous to the rider. 
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T the splendid city of Nica, in Bithynia, 

in the year 325, assembled the first of 
those great (Ecumenical Councils whose de- 
crees have so often controlled the destiny of 
Christianity and of mankind.? It was an occa- 
sion of triumph and fond congratulation, for the 
Christian church had just risen up from a pe- 
riod of unexampled humiliation and suffering 
to rule over the Roman world. For nearly 
three centuries since the death of their Divine 
Head his pious disciples had toiled in purity 
and love, persecuted or scorned by the domi- 
nant pagans, for the conversion of the human 
race; and the humble but persistent missiona- 
ries had sealed with innumerable martyrdoms 
and ceaseless woes the final triumph of their 
faith.2 Yet never in all its early history had 
the Christian church seemed so near its perfect 
extinction as in the universal persecution of 
Diocletian and his Cesars, when the pagan 
rulers could boast with an appearance of truth 
that they had extirpated the hated sect with 
fire and sword. In the year 304, except in 
Gaul, every Christian temple lay in ruins, and 
the terrified worshipers no longer ventured to 
meet in their sacred as: emblies; the holy books 
had been burned, the church property confis- 
cated by the pagan magistrates, the church 
members had perished in fearful tortures, or 
fled for safety to the savage wilderness; and 
throughout all the Roman world no man dared 
openly to call himself a Christian.* 

Gradually, with the slow prevalence of Con- 
stantine the Great, as his victorious legions 
passed steadily onward from Gaul to Italy, and 
from Italy to Syria, the maimed and bleeding 
victims of persecution came out from their hid- 
ing-places, and bishops and people, purified by 
suffering, celebrated once more their holy rites 
in renewed simplicity and faith. Yet it was 
not until the year preceding the first G2cumen- 
ical Council* that the Eastern Christians had 
ceased to be roasted over slow fires, lacerated 
with iron hooks, or mutilated with fatal tort- 
ures; and Lactantius, a contemporary, could 
point to the ruins of a city in Phrygia whose 
whole population had been burned to ashes 
because they refused to sacrifice to Jupiter and 
Juno. And now, by a strange and sudden rev- 
olution, the martyr bishops and presbyters had 
been summoned from their distant retreats in 
the monasteries of the Thebaid or the sands of 
Arabia, from Africa or Gaul, to cross the dan- 


1 Eusebius, De Vita Constantini, ifi. 6 et seg. Quo- 
modo synodum Nice fieri jussit. Rufinus, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, i. 11. De concilio apud Niceam, etc. 
Socrates, Hist. Ecc., i. 8. 

2 Lactantius, De Mort. Persec., 15. 

3 Lactantius (De Mort. Pers., 50) and Prudentius 
(Peristephanon, Hymn xiii., x.) describe the pains of 
martyrdom. 

* Sozomen, Hist. Ecc., i. 7. Lactantius, De Mort. 
Pers., 51. Pleni carceres erant. Tormenta genera 
inaudita excogitabantur. 
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gerous seas, the inclement mountains, and to 
meet in a general synced at Nicwa, to legis- 
late for the Christian world. We may well 
conceive the joy and triumph of these holy 
fathers as they heard the glad news of the 
final victory of the faith, and hastened in long 
and painful journeys to unite in fond congratu- 
lations in their solemn assembly; as they looked 
for the first time upon each other’s faces and 
saw the wounds inflicted by the persecntor’s 
hand; as they gazed on the blinded eyes, the 
torn members, the emaciated frames; as they 
encountered at every step men whose fame for 
piety, genius, and learning was renowned from 
Antioch to Cordova; or studied with grateful 
interest the form and features of the imperial 
eatechumen, who, although the lowest in rank 
of all the church dignitaries, had made Chris- 
tianity the ruling faith from Britain to the Ara- 
bian Sea." 

Nice or Nica, a fair and populous Greek 
city of Asia Minor, had been appointed by 
Constantine as the place of meeting for the 
council, probably because the fine roads that 
centred from various directions in its market- 
place offered an easy access to the pilgrims of 
the East. The city stood—its ruins still stand 
—on the shores of Lake Ascania, not far from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and on the way to the 
plains of Troy; it had been adorned with fine 
buildings by the kings of Bithynia, and en- 
riched by the Roman emperors; in later ages 
it was shaken by a great earthquake just after 
the council had dissolved ; it became the prey 
successively of the Saracen, the Turk, and the 
Crusaders ; and when a modern traveler visited 
its site to gaze on the scene where Athanasius 
had ravished pious ears by his youthful elo- 
quence, and where Constantine had assembled 
the Christian world, he found only a waste of 
ruins in the midst of the ancient walls. The 
lake was still there; the fragments of aque- 
ducts, theatres, temples. A village of a few 
hundred houses, supported chiefly by the cul- 
ture of the mulberry-tree, sheltered beneath its 
ruined walls; and an ill-built Greek church, of 
crumbling brick-work and modern architecture, 
was pointed out to the traveler as the place 
where had met, nearly fifteen centuries before, 
the Council of Nice.? 

The bishops, in number three hundred and 
eighteen, together with many priests and other 
officials, assembled promptly at the call of the 
Emperor, and in June, 325, met in a basilica 
or public hall in the centre of the city. Few 
particulars are preserved of the proceedings of 
the great council, and we are forced to gather 
from the allusions of the historians a general 
conception of its character. Yet we know that 
it was the purest, the wisest, as well as the first, 


1 Eusebius, De Vita Constantini, iii. 7. Rufinus, 
Hist. Ecc., i. 2. 2 Pococke, Travels, ii. 25. 
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of all the sacred synods; that its members, 
tested in affliction and humbled by persecution, 
preserved much of the grace and gentleness of 
the Apostolic age; that no fierce anathemas, 


like those that fell from the lips of the papal | 


bishops of Trent or Constance, defiled those of 


Hosius or Eusebius ;' that the pagan doctrine | 


of persecution had not yet been introduced, to- 


gether with the pagan ritual, into the Christian | 


church; that no vain superstitions were incul- 
cated, and no cruel deeds enjoined; that no 
Huss or Jerome of Prague died at the stake to 
gratify the hate of a dominant sect, and that 
no Luther or Calvin was shut out by the dread 
of a similar fate from sharing in the earliest 
council of the Christian world. The proceed- 
ings went on with dignity and moderation, and 
men of various shades of opinion, but of equal 
purity of life, were heard with attention and 


respect; the rules of the Roman Senate were | 


probably imitated in the Christian assembly ; 
the Emperor opened the council in a speech 


inculeating moderation, and an era of benevo- | 
lence and love seemed about to open upon the | 


triumphant church. 
In the town-hall at Nice, seated: probably 
upon rows of benches that ran around the room, 


were seen the representative Christians of an | 


age of comparative purity, and the first meeting 
of these holy men must have formed a scene 
of touching interest. The martyrs who had 
scarcely escaped with life from the tortures of 
the pagans stood in the first rank in the venera- 


tion of the assembly; and when Paphnutius,’ a 
e a al . | 
bishop of the Thebaid, entered the hall, drag- | 


ging a disabled limb which had been severed 


while he worked in the mines, and turned upon | 
the by-standers his sightless eye—or when | 
Paul, bishop of Neo-Cxsarea, raised in blessing | 
his hand maimed by the fire, a thrill of sympa- | 
thy and love stirred the throng as they gazed | 


on the consecrated wounds. The solitaries, 


whose strange austerities had filled the Chris- | 
tian world with wonder, attracted an equal at- | 


tention. From the desert borders of Persia 


and Mesopotamia, where he had lived for years | 


on vegetables and wild fruits, came James of 
Nisibis, the modern Baptist, who was known by 


his raiment of goats’ or camels’ hair; and near | 


him was the bishop of Heraclea, a faithful fol- 
lower of the ascetic Anthony, the author of the 
monastic rule. There, too, was the gentle Spi- 
ridion, the shepherd- bishop of Cyprus,’ who 
still kept his flock after he had won a diocese, 
and who, when robbers came to steal his sheep, 
said, ‘‘ Why did you not take the trouble to ask 
for them, and I would have given them to you ?” 
And there was the tender-hearted St. Nicholas, 
the friend of little children, whose name is still 
a symbol of joy to those he loved. There, too, 


centilldicengilingslnroatttiimpelibinnens 
1 The creed has a moderate anathema (Rafinus, 
H, E., i. 6); but, we may trust, conceived in a dif- 


ferent spirit from the anathemas which meant death, | 


2 Rufinus, i. 4, De Paphnutio Confessore. 
3 Rufinus, i. 5. Socrates, i. 53, varies the story 
slightly. See Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 271. 


were men of rare genius and learning, who had 
studied in the famous schools of Athens or A]- 
| exandria, whose writings and whose eloquence 
| had aroused the bitterest hatred of the pagans, 
and who were believed by their contemporaries 
to have rivaled and outdone the highest efforts 
of the heathen mind, Chief among these men 
of intellect was the young presbyter Athanasius, ! 
and it was to him that the Council of Nice was 
| to owe its most important influence on man- 
kind. The enthusiasm of Athanasius was tem. 
pered by the prudence of Hosius, the Trinitarian 
bishop of Cordova, and by the somewhat lati- 
| tudinarian liberality of Eusebius of Caesarea; 
| and these two able men, both close friends of 
| the Emperor Constantine, probably guided the 
council to moderation and peace. Sylvester, 
| bishop of Rome, too feeble to bear the fatigues 
of the journey, sent two priests to represent him 
in the synod.*? Eight bishops of renown from 
| the West sat with their Eastern brethren, and 
in the crowded assembly were noticed a Persian 
and a Goth, the representatives of the barbari- 
ans. A strange diversity of language and of 
accent prevailed in the various deputations, and 
a day of Pentecost seemed once more to have 
dawned upon the church, In the upper end 
of the hall, after all had taken their places, a 
golden chair was seen below the seats of the 
bishops, which was still vacant. At length a 
man of a tall and noble figure entered. His head 
| was modestly bent to the ground; his counte- 
| nance must have borne traces of contrition and 
woe. He advanced slowly up the hall, between 
the assembled bishops, and having obtained 
their permission, seated himself in the golden 
chair.’ It was Constantine, the head of the 
church, 

A tragic interest must ever hang over the 
career of the first Christian emperor, whose pri 
vate griefs seem to have more than counterbal- 
| anced the uninterrupted successes of his public 
life. In his youth Constantine had married 
Minervina, a maiden of obscure origin and low 
rank, but who to her devoted and constant lover 
seemed no doubt the first and fairest of women. 
Their only son, Crispus, educated by the learned 
and pious Lactantius, grew up an amiable, ex- 
emplary young man, and fought bravely by his 
| father’s side in the battle that made Constan- 
| tine the master of the world. But Constantine 
| had now married a second time, for ambition 
| rather than love, Fausta, the daughter of the 

cruel Emperor Maximian; and his high-born 
| wife, who had three sons, looked with jealousy 
| upon the rising virtues and renown of the amia- 
| ble Crispus. She taught her husband to be- 
lieve that his eldest son had conspired against 
his life and his crown. Already, when Con- 


| 





a Socrates, i. 8. 

| 2 The Romish writers claim that Hosius was a papal 
legate. See Conciliorum, ii. p. 222. But he presided, 
no doubt, as the friend of the Emperor, 

3 Eusebius, De Vita Const., clothes him in rich robes, 
iii. 8, but asserts his modesty. It is uncertain wheth- 
er the golden chair was not in the midst of the assem- 
| bly. See Theodoret, H. Ecc., i. 7. 








mind was tortured by suspicion of one whom 
he probably loved with strong affection. He 
had perhaps resolved upon the death of Cris- 
pus ; and he felt with shame, is not contrition, 
his own unworthiness as he entered the Chris- 
tian assembly. Soon after the dissolution of 
the council the tragedy of the palace began 
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stantine summoned the council at Nice, his | 


326) by the execution of Crispus, by the orders | 


of his father, together with his young cousin, 
Licinius, the son of Constantine’s sister, and a 
large number of their friends. The guilty arts 
of Fausta, however, according to the Greek his- 
torians, were soon discovered and revealed to 
the Emperor by his Christian mother, Helena, 
He was filled with a boundless remorse. The 
wretched Empress was put to death; and the 
close of Constantine’s life was passed in a vain 


effort to obtain the forgiveness of his own con- | 


shience and of Heaven.' 

Bt when Constantine entered the Council 
of lice his life was still comparatively spotless. * 
He was believed to have inherited all the vir- 


tues of his excellent father and his pious mo- | 


her. To the simple and holy men who now 
for the first time looked upon their preserver as 
he modestly besought instead of commanded 
their attention, he must have seemed, in his hu- 
mility and his grandeur, halfdivine. But lately 
his single arm had rescued them from the jaws 
of a horrible death. He had saved the church 
from its sorrows, and published the Gospel to 
mankind. He was the most powerful monarch 
the world had ever known, and his empire 
spread from the Grampian Hills to the ridge 


of the Atlas, from the Atlantic to-the Caspian 
Sea. He was the invincible conqueror, the 


hero of his age; yet now monks and solitaries 
heard him profess himself their inferior, a mod- 
est catechumen, and urge upon his Christian 
brethren harmony and union. A miracle, too— 
the most direct interference from above since 
the conversion of St. Paul—had thrown around 
Constantine a mysterious charm; and probably 
few among the assembled bishops but had heard 
of the cross of light that had outshone the sun 
at noonday, of the inscription in the skies, and 
of the perpetual victory promised to their im- 
perial head.* When, therefore, Constantine ad- 
dressed the council, he was heard-with awe and 
fond attention. His Christian sentiments con- 
trolled the assembly, and he decided, perhaps 
against his own convictions, the opinions of fu- 
ture ages. 

The council had been summoned by the Em- 
peror to determine the doctrine of the church. 
Heresy was already abundant and prolific. The 
opinions of Christians seemed to vary according 
to their origin or nationality. But the acute 


1 Eusebius covers the faults of Constantine with 
panegyric. Gibbon, ii. 67-72, condenses Zosimus. He 
doubts the death of Fausta. 

® Eutropius, Hist. Rom., x. 6, 7, notices the change 
—the fall of Constantine. He is an impartial witness. 

3 Constantine's dream or vision was affirmed by his 
oath to Eusebius, and was believed by his contempo- 
raries, See Eusebius, Vita Const. 
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and active intellect of the Greeks, ever busy 
with the deeper inquiries of philosophy and 
eager for novélty, had poured forth a profa- 
sion of strange speculations which alarmed or 
embarrassed the duller Latins. Rome, cold 
and unimaginative, had been long accustom- 
ed to receive its abstract doctrines from the 
East, but it seemed quite time that these prin- 
ciples of faith should be accurately defined. 
Heresies of the wildest 
widely popular. The Gnostics, or the supe- 
rior minds, had covered the plain outline of the 
Scriptures with Platonic commentaries ; the the- 
ory of eons and of an eternal wisdom seemed 
about to supplant the teachings of Paul.' 
Among the wildest of the early sectaries were 
the Ophites or snake-worshipers, who adored 
the eternal wisdom as incarnate in the form 
of a snake; and who, at the celebration of the 
sacred table, suffered a serpent to crawl over 
the elements, and to be devoutly kissed by the 
superstitious Christians.* The Sethites adored 
Seth as the Messiah; the Cainites celebrated 
Judas Iscariot as the prince of the Apostles ; 
Manes introduced from the fire-worship of the 
Persians a theory of the conflict of light and 
darkness, in which Christ contended as the Lord 
of Light against the demons of the night ;* and 
Montanus boldly declared that he was superior 
in morality to Christ the Messiah and his Apos- 
tles, and was vigorously sustained by the aus- 
tere Tertullian. Yet these vain fancies might 
have been suffered to die in neglect; it was a 
still more vital controversy that called forth the 
assembly at Nice. This was no less than the 
nature of the Deity.* What did the Scriptures 
tell us of that Divine Being who was the author 
of Christianity, and on whom for endless ages 
the destiny of the church was to rest? The 
Christian world was divided into two fiercely 
contending parties. On the one side stood 
Rome, Alexandria, and the West; on the oth- 
er Arius, many of the Eastern bishops, and per 
haps Constantine himself. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the Emperor was sincere in his pro- 
fession of humility and submission, since he 
suffered the council to determine the contro- 
versy uninfluenced by superior power. 

A striking simplicity marked the proceedings 
of the first council. Tlosius, bishop of Cordo- 
va, presided, the only representative of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. A prelate opened the meet- 
ing with a short address,° a hymn was sung, then 
Constantine delivered his well-timed speech on 
harmony, and the general debate began. It was 
conducted always with vigor, sometimes with 
rude asperity; but when the war of recrimina- 
tion rose too high, the Emperor, who seems to 
have attended the sittings regularly, would in- 
terpose and calm the strife by soothing words. 


extravagance were 


1 See Mosheim, Ecc. Hist., 1. 169. 

2 Mosheim, i. 180 et seq., and note. 

* Hefele, i. 266. 

5 Ensebius, De Vita Const., ili. 11. Socrates, i. 8. 
The Emperor's speech is excellent, and the catechu- 
men was wiser than his superiors. 


3 Id., 1. 282. 
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The question of clerical marriages was discuss- 
ed, and it was determined, by the arguments of | 
Paphnutius, the Egyptian ascetie, that the low- | 
er orders should be allowed to marry. The ju- | 
risdiction of the bishops was defined; all were 

allowed to be equal; but Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, the chief cities of the empire be- 

fore Constantinople was built, held each a cer- 

tain supremacy. The primacy of St. Peter was 

never mentioned; the worship of Mary, Queen 

of Heaven, was yet unknown; but the earlier | 
form of the Nicene Creed was determined, and | 
Arius was condemned. Twenty canons‘ were | 
passed upon by the council, many of which were | 
soon neglected and forgotten; and when, after | 
sitting for two months, the assembly separated, 

every one felt that the genius and eloquence of | 
Athanasius had controlled both Emperor and | 
church, 

Before parting from his Christian brothers— 
his ‘‘ beloved,” as he was accustomed to call 
them—Constantine entertained the council at | 
a splendid banquet,? and spread before them 
the richest wines and the rarest viands of the 
East. The unlettered soldier probably shone 
better in his costly entertainment than in de- 
bate, where his indifferent Latin and broken 
Greek must have awakened a smile on the | 
grave faces of his learned brothers. Here he 
could flatter and caress with easy familiarity ; 
he was a pleasant companion and a winning 
host; but we are not toid whether he was able 
to persuade James of Nisibis to taste his rare 


dainties, or to entice the anchorites of Egypt | 


to his costly wine. The bishops and their | 
followers left Nica charmed with the courte- 
sy and liberality of their master. He had paid | 
all their expenses, and maintained them with 
elegance at Nicwa, had condescended to call | 
them brothers, and had sent them home by 
the public conveyances to spread every ter sad 
the glad news that an era of peace and union | 
awaited the triumphant church.* 


} 


ample forgiveness, Yet from this period the 
mind of the great Emperor grew clouded, and 
the fearful shock of his lost happiness seems 
to have deadened his once vigorous faculties. 
He became a tyrant, made and unmade bishops 
at will, and persecuted all those who had opposed 
the doctrines of Arius. The church became a 
state establishment, and all the ills that flow from 
that unnatural union fell upon the hapless Chris- 
tians. Pride, luxury, and license distinguished 
the haughty bishops, who ruled like princes over 
their vast domains, and who imitated the Em- 
peror in persecuting, with relentless vigor, all 
who differed from them in faith. Bishop ex- 
communicated bishop, and fatal anathemas, too 
dreadful to fall from the lips of feeble and dy- 
ing men, were the common weapon of religious 
controversy. They pretended to the right of 
consigning to eternal woe the souls of the hap- 
less dissidents. They brought bloodshed and 
murder into the controversies of the church. 
Formalism succeeded a living faith, and Relig- 


| ion fled from her high station among the rulers 


of Christendom to find shelter in her native 
scene among the suffering and the poor. There 
we may trust she survived, during this mournful 


| period, the light of the peasant’s cottage or the 


anchorite’s cell. 

Never again did the higher orders of Chris- 
tendom regain the respect of mankind. Con- 
stantine himself, clothed in Oriental splendor, 


with painted cheeks, false hair, and a feeble 


show, seems to have sought oblivion for his 
crime in reckless dissipation. He became cruel, 
morose, suspicious. He was always fond of 


| religious disputation, and his courtly and effem- 


inate bishops seem to have yielded to his idle 
whim. At length he died (337), having been 
baptized not long before for the expiation of 


| his sins, and was succeeded by his three worth- 


less sons. A period of fierce religious contro- 
versy now prevailed for many years, of which 


| the resolute hero Athanasius, bishop of Alex- 
Happy delusion! But it was rudely dissipa-| andria, was the author and the victim.’ In 
ted. From Constantine himself came the fatal | 326 Athanasius became the Patriarch of that 
blow that filled all Christendom with a perpet- | gay, splendid, and powerful city, the Paris of 
ual unrest.* It was the Emperor who corrupt- | the East, and ruled at times with a vigor that 





ed the church he had seemed to save. Soon 
after the council that dark shadow fell apeny 
Constantine’s life which was noticed by pagan 
and Christian observers, and he was pointed | 
out by men as a parricide whose sin was in- 
expiable. The pagan Zosimus represents him | 
as asking the priests of the ancient faith wheth- | 
er his offense could ever be atoned for by their | 
lustrations, and to have been told that for him | 
there was no hope; but that the Christians al- | 
lured him to their communion by a promise of | 


| 
| 





1 The number has been enlarged by numerous addi- 
tions (see Conciliorum, ii. 233), and one clause in- 
trodnced to imply the primacy, ii. 236. 

2 Eusebius, De Vita Const., iii. 15, 16. 

’ Rufinus, Hist. Ecc., i. 2. Eusebius, De Vita Const., | 
iii, 16. » Theodoret, i. 11. | 

* Sozomen, Hist. Ecc., i. 20. See Hefele, i. 427 et seq. | 
Aber das hiretische Feuer war damit noch nicht | 
erstickt. 


awed the Arian Emperor at Constantinople, 
but oftener was a persecuted exile, hidden in 
Gaul or in the rocks and sands of Egypt. The 
fire of genius survived in this remarkable man 
the pains of age and the humiliation of exile. 
He never ceased to write, to preach, and to 
argue with unabated power. Constantius be- 
came sole Emperor, and the chief aim of his 
corrupt reign seems to have been to destroy 
the influence and the opinions of the greatest of 
polemics. The whole Christian world seemed 
united against Athanasius. ‘The bishop of 


1 His letters (see Socrates, i. 9) are wise and not 
ungentle ; his conduct was different. 

2 Socrates, i. 14. He soon recalled Eusebius of Ni- 
comedia from banishment—a measure of wisdom— 
bnt persecutes Athanasius. 

3 See Socrates, i. 29 et seg., who defends Constan- 
tine. 
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Rome, Liberius,t and even the pious Hosius, 
joined with the imperial faction in renouncing 
the doctrine of the Nicene Council; yet Atha- 
nasius, sheltered in the wilds of Egypt, main- 
tained the unequal strife, and may be safely 
said to have moulded by his vigorous resist- 
ance the opinions of all succeeding ages. But 
the period of Athanasius was one upon which 
neither party could look with satisfaction. The 
principles of Christianity were forgotten in the 
memorable struggle. Both factions became 
bitter persecutors, blood-thirsty and tyrannical. 
Even Athanasius condescended to duplicity in 
his argument and cruelty in his conduct; the 
most orthodox of bishops may be convicted of 
pious frauds or brutal violence; and the meek 
and lowly Christians of that unhappy age prob- 
ably gazed with wonder and shame on the 
crimes and follies of their superiors.?* 

The second Gicumenical Council met in the 
year 381, at Constantinople, under the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. The story of this fa- 
mous synod has lately been told by M. De 
Broglie, a moderate Romanist, and the grand- 
son of the gifted De Staél.* His narrative is 
trust-worthy, although uncritical; and his hon- 
est picture of the stormy sessions of the great 
Constantinopolitan Council shows how corrupt, 
even in his guarded opinion, had become the 
exterior organization of the church. A similar 
account is given by all the other authorities. 
Happily, the people were always better and 
wiser than their rulers, The true church lived 
among the humble and the poor. The Cathari 
or early Protestants, the Waldenses, and the Al- 
bigenses indicate that moral purity was never 
wholly extinct, and that the industry, probity, 
and progress inculeated by St. Paul still shed 
peace and hope over the homes of the lowly. 
There was one eminent intellect, too, of that 
corrupt age, educated among the highest ranks 
of the clergy, who has painted with no gentle 
touch the harsher lineaments of the second 
council, Gregory Nazianzen repeats in his 
letters, sermons, and avtobiographical poems 
what was the popular conception of the rulers 
of the church, Gregory was the son of the 
bishop of Nazianzus. His youth had been 
spent in study and learned ease. He was him- 
self already the titular bishop of Sasima, but 
he had contented himself with assisting his fa- 
ther in his rustic diocese, and shrank from pub- 
lic life with awkward modesty.’ His wonder- 


ful eloquence and vigorous powers seem, how- | 


ever, to have become widely known, when a 
' Milman (Hist. Christianity, ii. 431), Mosheim, and 
Guericke assert the apostacy of the Pope. It is 
feebly explained by the Romish writers. So, too, 
Athanasius himself asserts it. See Hefele, i. 658. 

2 Mosheim, i. 321, notices that most of the noted 
fathers of this period were capable of pious frauds. 

3 L’Eglise et l'Empire Romain au IV™e Siecle, v. 
403 et seq. 

* Gregory, De Vita Sua, and in various poems and 
orations, describes the bishops of his time in no flat- 
tering terms. See his poem Ad Episcopos. 

5 He celebrates his excellent father, his pious mo- 
ther, and himself. Opera, vol. ii. 2. 


new field was suddenly opened to him for their 
practical employment, which his conscience 
would not permit him to decline. The mag- 
nificent city of Constantinople had, ever since 
its foundation, been in the hands of Arian pre- 
lates, and its crowded churches refused to ac- 
cept the canons of the Council of Nice. But 
an orthodox emperor, the rough and honest 
Spanish soldier Theodosius, was now on the 
Roman throne; and a small band of faithful 
Athanasians at Constantinople thought this a 
favorable moment for attempting the conversion 
of the imperial city. They looked over the 
Christian world for a suitable pastor. They 
might have selected Basil the Great, but his age 
and infirmities prevented him from leaving his 
Eastern see; they sent, therefore, to claim the 
services of Gregory, as the next most eminent 
of the Oriental divines. 

Little did Gregory foresee the cares and 
woes, the shame and disappointment that lay 
hidden in his future! Reluctantly he accept- 
ed the invitation, and left his rustic ho.ne to 
enter the luxurious capital. He was already 
prematurely old and infirm. His head was 
bald, except for a few gray hairs; his figure 
was bent with age, his appearance insignificant. 
His manner was modest and timid, and no care- 
less observer would have discovered in the rus- 
tic old man the most splendid and successful 
orator of his age. When Gregory arrived in 
the city he found not one of all its numerous 
churches open to him, Its whole population 
was hostile, and nobles, artisans, monks, and 
nuns were prepared to argue the rarest questions 
in theology with eager volubility, Constanti- 
nople, in 380, rang with religious controversy. 
The feasts, the baths, the Hippodrome, and 
the most licentious resorts resounded with sa- 
cred names and thoughts.' If a shop-keeper 
was asked the cost of a piece of silk, he would 
reply by a disquisition on ungenerated being ; 
if a stranger inquired at a baker's the price of 
bread, he was told, “‘ the Son is subordinate to 
the Father.” Into this disputatious population 
Gregory threw himself boldly. His orthodox 
friends had no church to offer him, but they 
provided a large hali or basilica; an altar was 
raised at one end; a gallery for women separa- 
ted them from the men; choristers and deacons 
attended ; and Gregory, full of hope, named his 
modest chapel Anastasia, the Church of the 
Resurrection.’ 

His success was indeed unbounded. The 
building was always crowded, the crush at the 
entrance often terrific; the rails of the chancel 
were sometimes broken down; and often the 
crowded congregation broke forth in loud con- 
gratulatory cheers as they were touched or 
startled by the eloquent divine.* Insensibly 
Gregory’s vanity was inflamed and gratified by 
his wide popularity. Standing on his bishop’s 





1 Gregory Naz., Or. 22-27. « 
2 De Vita Sua, Opera, ii. 17. De Broglie, v. 408. 
3 De Broglie, vy. 382. Carm., De Vita Sua, 675-700 
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throne in the eastern end of his Anastasia, the 
church brilliantly lighted, his presbyters and 
deacons in white robes around him, a crowd- 
ed congregation listening with upturned eyes 
below, now fixed in deepest silence and now 
breaking into loud applause, Gregory enjoyed 
a transient triumph, upon which he was fond 
of dwelling in his later years, when, in the ob- 
scurity of Nazianzus, he composed his own poet- 
ical memoirs, Yet he was never safe from the 
malice of his foes, More than once a riotous 
mob of ferocious monks and nuns, of drunken 
artisans and hungry beggars, broke into the 
Anastasia, disturbed its worshipers and the 
preacher, wounded the neophytes and priests, 
and were allowed by the Arian police to escape 
unharmed; and it was only when Theodosius 
himself entered the city that the labor of con- 
version was attended with success,’ 
Theodosius was no hesitating missionary. 
He called before him Demophilus, the Arian 
bishop, and ordered him to recant his errors or 
resign. The honest bishop at once gave up 
his office, The see was now vacant. A wild 
Egyptian fanatic or impostor, Maximus, had 
already bribed the people to elect him their 
bishop; but the next day they had repented 
of their folly, and resolved to force Gregory 
into the vacant see. They dragged him in 
their arms to the episcopal chair. He strug- 
gled to escape, he refused to sit down, the wo- 
men wept, the children cried out in their mo- 
thers’ arms, and at last Gregory consented to 
Maximus, however, still 
Demophilus had not yet 


be their bishop.’ 
claimed the see. 
been deposed, when Damasus, the bishop of 
Rome, advised Theodosius to summon the Sec- 


ond General Council. But the affair of the 
bishopric the soldier-emperor resolved to de- 
cide in his own way. He deposed Demophi- 
lus, expelled Maximus, and amidst the gener- 
al lamentation of the Arian city, on a clouded 
day in November, carried the pale and trembling 
Gregory to the Church of the Apostles, where 
Constantine and his successors lay entombed, 
and proclaimed him bishop. Just then, it is 
said, the wintry clouds parted and a bright sun- 
beam covered Gregory’s bare head with glory. 
The crowded congregation accepted the omen, 
and cried out, ‘‘ Long live our bishop Gregory.”* 

To confirm or annul Gregory's election, and 
to correct the creed of the day, were the objects 
for which the Second General Council assem- 
bled. If we may trust Gregory’s account of it, 
which he wrote in the obscure but not tranquil 
retirement of Nazianzus, we must conclude that 
it could scarcely compare favorably in moral 
excellence with that of Nice. A canonized 
saint, he rails against the bishops of his age.* 
All the gluttons, villains, and false-swearers of 
the empire, he exclaims, had been convoked in 


1 De Broglie, v. 394. See Gregory's Dream of the 
Anastasia. ° 2 De Broglie, v. 409. 

3 De Vita Sua, p. 1355-1390. See Migne, Pat. Grec., 
xxxvii. p. 1177, 1234. 

* Ad Epis. (ii. p. 824-829), Carmen vii. 


the council, The bishops were low-born and 
illiterate, peasants, blacksmiths, deserters from 
the army, or reeking from the holds of ships ; 
and when in the midst of his vituperation the 
elegant Gregory remembered that of the same 
class of humble: and unlearned men were the 
authors of his faith: ‘* Yes,” he cried, “ they 
were true apostles; but these are time-servers 
and flatterers of the great, long-bearded hypo- 
crites, and pretended devotees, who have nei- 
ther intellect nor faith.” Of cecumenical coun. 
cils the priestly satirist had but an indifferent 
opinion. Councils and congresses, he said. 
were the cause of many evils. “I will not sit 
in one of those councils of geese and cranes,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I fly from every meeting of 
bishops ; for I never saw a good end to any, but 
rather an increase of evils.”’ It is indeed dif- 
ficult to see how the canonized Gregory, had 
he attended the synods of Trent or Constance, 
could have escaped the fate of Huss or Jerome. 
Yet in the Second Council were gathered sey- 
eral eminent and excellent men. Among them 
were Gregory of Nyssa, a high authority in the 
church, and the worthy brother of Basil the 
Great; Melitius, the gentle bishop of Antioch, 
who presided at the council at the Emperor's 
request ;* Cyril, the aged bishop of Jerusalem ; 
and many others who scarcely deserved the bit- 
ter taunts of Gregory. But Melitius died soon 
after the opening of the council, and Gregory, 
who had been confirmed in his bishopric, pre- 
sided as Patriarch of Constantinople. He was 
at the summit of his glory ; his fall drew near. 
His vigorous honesty, his bitter denunciation, 
had made him many enemies, and it was sud- 
denly discovered that there was a fatal flaw in 
his election. By an obsolete canon of the 
Nicene Council, which had been constantly 
violated ever since its passage, no bishop could 
be translated from one see to another; and 
Gregory was already the bishop of Sasima. 
The objection was made; the jealous council 
condemned their greatest orator; and the in- 
dignant bishop, deprived of his see, a disgraced 
and fallen churchman, was sent back to the re- 
pose of Nazianzus.* Theodosius lamented his 
loss, but refused to interfere in the clerical dis- 
pute. A few friends shared in Gregory’s in- 
dignation. In his rural retirement he wrote 
those sharp diatribes on the Eastern bishops 
which introduce us to the clerical life of Con- 
stantinople, as those of his friend Jerome depict 
the vices and follies of Rome. Both capitals 
seem to have been equally tainted and impure. 

The council now wanted a head, and Theo- 
dosius at once appointed Nectarius, a magis- 
trate of the city, te the holy office of Patriarch 
of Constantinople. If Gregory had been in- 
eligible, his successor was still more so. He 





1 Ad Epis., Migne, xxxvii., 1177, and see p. 226. 

2 De Broglie, v. 425, excuses the presidency of Me- 
litius. 

3 De Broglie, v. 442. Gregory delivered a fine 
address in parting. See his congratulatory letter to 
| Nectarius, Ep. 88. Migne, xxxvii, p. 162. 




















had never been baptized, was not even a Chris- 
tian, and his morals were not such as to fit 
him for the apostolic place. But the Emperor 
insisted, the bishop was baptized, and his vices 
were hidden in the splendor of his patriarchal 
court. He presided at the council, which now 
hastened to finish its sittings. The real infiu- 
ence of the Council of Constantinople on the 
opinions of the church was not important; its 
decisions were rejected at Rome and neglected 
by its contemporaries. The “Creed of Con- 
stantinople,” which has been erroneously as- 
cribed to it, was probably the work of Epipha- 
nius or Gregory of Nyssa.’ The council con- 
demned a vast number of heresies; it raised 
the see of Constantinople to the second rank in 
Christendom, next to Rome, and suggested the 
principle that the dignity of the Patriarch was 
to be determined by the importance of the city 
over which he ruled. Constantinople was now 
second only to Rome, and as the latter declined 
in power, we find the bishop of the Eastern 
capital first claiming an equality with the an- 
cient see, and then, finally, seeking to subject the 
barbarous West to his own authority by declar- 
ing himself the Universal Bishop.? The Em- 
peror, Theodosius, whose vigor had controlled 
most of the proceedings of the council, now, as 
head of the church, affirmed its authority by 
an imperial decree.* The *‘ one hundred and 
fifty fathers,” as they have béen called, left 
Constantinople in the hot days of July, 381, 
for their various homes. The war of contro- 
versy had ceased ; but the fierce disputes, the 
bitter invectives, the unchristian violence, and 
the infamous morals of many of the members 
of the Second Council are preserved to us by 
the unsparing satires of the honest but vindic- 
tive Gregory of Nazianzus. 

It might seem to the Christian or the man 
of thought a matter of little consequence what 
the corrupt priests and bishops of this distant 
period said or imagined of their own preroga- 
tives and powers; and no subtlety of argument 
can convert into a successor of the Apostles the 
fierce and blood-thirsty Damasus,* bishop of 
Rome, the dissolute Patriarch of -Constantino- 
ple, or the ambitious and unprincipled prelates 
of Antioch and Alexandria; but it may be safe- 
ly said that each asserted a perfect independ- 
ence of the other, and that the bishop of Rome 
as yet held no general control in the exterior 
church. The wars and rivalries of the ambi- | 
tious prelates, indeed, might almost convince us | 
that Christian virtue had wholly died out, did 
not various casual notices of the historians of 
the time direct us to a different conclusion. 
The pagan, Ammianus Marcellinus, in his scorn- 
ful picture of the luxury and vices of the clergy 
of Rome,* points to a pleasing contrast in the 





1 De Broglie even adds the filioque, which was not | 
heard of until a century or more later, v. 450, and note. | 
2 Milman, Hist. Lat, Christianity, i. 211. 

3 Hefele, if. 27, 28. 
* Rufinus, i. 10, describes the bloody scenes at Rome. 
5 A. Thierry, Saint Jerome, i. 21. } 
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conduct of the rural priests. They, at least, 
lived in a purity and simplicity worthy of the 
best days of the church; they, perhaps, with 
their rustic congregations, were the true suc- 
cessors of the Apostles.'| Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Jerome confirm and illustrate his narra- 
tive. The church still lived among the peo- 
ple; and while angry bishops raged in stormy 
councils, or hurled anathemas against each oth- 
er in haughty supremacy, the good Samaritan 
still softened the hearts of humble Christians ; 
the cup of cold water was still given to the 
weary and the sad; the merciful and the meek 
of every land were still united in a saintly and 
eternal brotherhood, Christian morality began 
to assert a wonderful power; the people every 
where grew purer and better. The barbarous 
gladiatorial shows were abolished ; licentious 
spectacles no longer pleased; the vices of pa- 
ganism disappeared ; the sacred bond of mar- 
riage was observed; slavery, which had de- 
stroyed the Roman Republic, was tending to 
its decay; and some future historian of the 
church, neglecting the strife of bishops and 
councils, may be able to trace a clear succes- 
sion of apostolic virtue from the days of Greg 
ory,and Jerome to those of Wycliffe, Huss, 
and Luther, 

The third and fourth GEcumenical Councils 
grew out of a fierce struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople.* @yril of Alexandria, violent, am- 
bitious, and unscrupulous, ruled over a wide and 
prosperous patriarchate. The city of Alexan- 
dria, in the decline of the Roman Empire, was 
still (431) the centre of letters and of trade, 
Rome had been ravaged and desolated by the 
Goth and the Vandal, and was fast sinking into 
anew barbarism ; Constantinople, under its fee- 
ble emperors, trembled at each movement of 
the savage tenants of the European wilderness ; 
but Alexandria was untouched by the barba 
rian, and its gifted bishop reigned supreme 
over the swarming population of the Egyptian 
diocese. He had resolved to crush Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It was the fa- 
mous Nestorian controversy which gave rise to 
a Christian sect that still exists in its ancient 
seats. Nestorius refused to apply to the Vir- 
gin Mary the name of “Mother of God.” 
Cyril denounced him with bitter malignity,* and 
began a holy war which he had resolved should 
end in the destruction of his powerful rival. 
Between the two hostile Patriarchs, indeed, 
there seems to have been little difference in 
character or in Christian moderation, and Nes- 
torius* had persecuted with unsparing hand the 
hapless dissidents within his see. But he had 
searcely equaled the vindictive cruelty of Cyril. 
Alexandria had already witnessed, under the 
rule of its intolerant master, a severe persecu- 





1 Ammianus, xxvii. 3,14. Tenuitas edendi potan- 


| dique parcissime, etc. 


2 Milman, Hist. Latin Christianity, 1.160. Baronius, 
v. 682, 3 Conciliornm, v. p. 6 
* For the cruelties of Nestorius see Socrates, vii. 29. 
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tion of the gentle Novatians, whose simple piety 
seems to have attracted the bitter hatred of the 
ambitious prelates of the age; and Cyril him- 
self led a th‘:ong of fanatics to the plunder and 
destruction of the harmless and wealthy Jews.' 
Forty thousand of the unhappy Israelites were 
banished from the city they had enriched ; and 
when Orestes, the Roman prefect, complained 
of the persecuting bishop to the Emperor, a mob 
of monks assailed him in the"street, and one of 
them, Ammonius, struck him on the head with 
a stone.* The people drove off the monks, and 
Orestes ordered Ammonius to be put to tort- 
ure. He died, but Cyril buried him with holy 
honors, and enrolled his name among the band 
of martyrs. Sober Christians, says Socrates, 
condemned Cyril’s conduct, but a still deeper 
disgrace soon fell upon the Alexandrian church 
from the rivalry of Cyril and Orestes. The fair 
Hypatia, the daughter of the philosopher The- 
ron, had wen the respect as well as the admi- 
ration of Alexandria by her beauty, her elo- 
quence, and her modest life. With rare clear- 
ness and force she explained before splendid au- 
diences the pure doctrines of Plato, and proved, 
by her refined and graceful oratory, that the 
gift of genius might be found in either sex. She 
was the rival of Cyril in eloquence, and the friend 
of his enemy Orestes, and her dreadful doom 
awoke the sympathy of Christians as well as 
pagans. The fierce and bigoted followers of 
Cyril dragged her from her carriage as she was 
returning to her home, tere her body to pieces, 
and burned her mangled limbs; and it was be- 
lieved, even by Christian historians, that the 
jealous Patriarch was not altogether innocent 
of a share in the doom of his gentle and ac- 
complished rival.* 

Cyril denounced and anathematized Nesto- 
rius; Celestine, bishop of Rome, joined him in 
his war against the bishop of Constantinople, 
degraded Nestorius from his episcopal dignity, 
and asserted the divine honors of Mary as the 
mother of God. The feeble Emperor, Theodo- 
sius the Younger, alarmed by the furious rage 
of his powerful prelates, but friendly to Nesto- 
rius, summoned an assembly of the Christian 
world to decide the nice distinction. Ephesus 
was chosen as a convenient place for the meet- 
ing of the Third Council, and in June, 431, the 
rival factions began to gather in the magnifi- 
cent city of Diana, now destined to become re- 
nowned for the triumph of the holier Virgin.* 
Yet to the sincere Christians of this unhappy 
age the conduct and character of the members 
of the Third Council could have brought only 
disappointment and shame. In vain the gen- 
tle Theodosius implored his patriarchs and bish- 
ops to exercise the common virtues of forbear- 


1 Socrates, Hist. Ecc., vii. 13. _ 


2 Gibbon exaggerates the assault into a volley of | 


stones, Decline and Fall, iv. 460; but Socrates, vii. 14, 
mentions only one. 

3 Socrates, vii. 16, denounces the murder as an op- 
probrium to Cyril and the church. 

4 Concil., v. 7. Baronius, v. 682, raises the number 
of bishops to over two hurdred. 








ance and self-respect; in vain he placed over 
them a guard of soldiers to insure an outward 
peace. The streets ofthe magnificent city were 
filled with riot and bloodshed; the rival fac. 
tions fought for the honor of Mary or the gsu- 
premacy of the hostile sees, Cyril, violent and 
resolute to rule, had come from Alexandria fol. 
lowed by a throng of bishops, priests, and g 
host of fanatics; Nestorius relied for his safety 
on the protection of the imperial guard ; but to 
neither could the Christian world attribute any 
one of the virtues enjoined by its holy faith, 
The Patriarch of Alexandria refused to wait 
for the coming of the Oriental bishops, and at 
once assembled a synod of his own adherents 
and proceeded to try and condemn his rival, 
Nestorius protested; the Emperor’s legate, Can- 
didian, who asked for a delay of four days, was 
driven with insult from the hostile assembly. 
The bishops delivered their opinions ; Cyril 
presided ; and at the close of a single day Nes- 
torius was degraded, a convicted heretic; and 
the city of Ephesus resounded with songs of 
triumph over the fall of the enemy of Mary.’ 
It is painful, indeed, to contemplate the an- 
gry strife that rent the corrupt church of this 
early period, yet it is not difficult to discover 
its cause. The chureh, in its exterior form, 
had long been the instrument of the state; the 
bishops and patriarchs were the representatives 
of the vices and the intrigues of the imperial 
court. They had become earthly princes, in- 
stead of messengers from heaven. Their pomp 
and luxury shocked and alienated the true be- 
liever, and they had long abandoned every one 
of the principles of charity and benevolence 
inculeated by the faith they professed. The 
unity of the church had been lost in the con- 
tentions of its chiefs, and even in Constantino- 
ple itself three rival bishops ruled over their 
separate adherents. The Cathari or Novatians, 
the Protestants of this corrupt period, departing 
from the established church, had retained their 
organization ever since the age of Constantine ;° 
the pure and spotless lives of their bishops, 
Agelius, Chrysanthus, or Paul, formed a pleas- 
ing contrast to the vices of Nectarius or Nes- 
torius; and the modest virtues of this perse- 
cuted sect awakened the envy and the hatred 
of the orthodox bishops of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. The Novatians rejected the authority 
of the imperial Patriarch, but they observed the 
Nicene Creed. They lived holy lives in the 
midst of persecution or temptation, Chrysan- 
thus,‘ the Novatian bishop of Constantinople, 
distributed his private fortune among the poor, 
and his only salary was two loaves of bread on 
each Lord’s day from the contributions of the 


1 Milman, Hist. Lat. Chris., i. 183-140. or a full 
account of the council see Hefele, Zweiter Band, 162 
et seq. 

2 Hefele, ii. 173. Die Sitzung hatte von Morgens 
friih bis in die Nacht hinein gedauert. Nestorius was 
called a new Judas, 

3 Socrates, H. E., v. 12-21. 
the boldness of a Novatian. 

* Socrates, H. E., vii. 12. 


See Sozomen, i. 22, for 
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faithfu. ‘The Novatian Ablabius was one of | 
the most elegant and vigorous preachers of the | 
day ;' the pious Paul was the friend of the pris- | 
oners and of the poor.? An Arian bishop also 
presided at Constantinople, and in their suffer- 
ings his followers learned virtue and self-re-| 
straint. It was against these rival sects that 
Nestorius had first turned his persecuting rage. 
He envied the spotless fame, the general love 
that followed the gentle Novatian bishop Paul 
as he passed through the city to intercede for 
the prisoner or to relieve the sick; he destroy- 
ed the Arian churches; and he deserved, by | 
his cruel intolerance, the fatal doom which Cyr- 
il had prepared for him at Ephesus. 

But Cyril’s triumph at the council seemed 
about to be turned into a defeat by the arrival 
of John, bishop of Antioch, and the Oriental | 
bishops, who at once denied the validity of the | 
condemnation of Nestorius. ‘Two rival coun- 
cils sat at the same time in the City of the 
Virgin,? and the streets were again filled with 
riot and bloodshed by the contending factions. 
Churches were stormed and defended ; the im- | 
perial guards fled before an angry mob; and 
for three months Cyril and Nestorius opposed 
each other with an almost equal prospect of 
success, and with all the weapons of corruption, 
violence, and fraud. The Emperor Theodo- 
sius, the gentlest of rulers, was at length en- 
raged at the vindictive fury of the holy coun- 
cil. He sent the disorderly prelates to their 
homes, and recommended them to amend by 
their private virtues the injury and scandal they 
had inflicted on the church. But the malevo-| 
lence of Cyril was insatiable. His intrigues and 
his bribes won over the courtiers of Constantino- 
ple; and Nestorius, the haughtiest of patriarchs 
except his rival, was sent into exile, and died 
a convicted heretic. His name and his doc- 
trine still survive in a sect of Oriental Chris- 
tians, who are perhaps the natural fruit of the | 
persecuting spirit of Cyril and the intolerant 
rule of the famous Council of Ephesus. 

The heresy of Nestorius gave rise to the | 
Fourth General Council, at Chalcedon, by ex- | 
citing a speculation directly opposed to his own. ° | 
Eutyches, an aged monk, the chief or abbot of | 
the ascetic throng of Constantinople, and a 
faithful follower of Cyril, proposed, in opposi- 
tion té the two natures of Christ asserted by the 
Nestorians, a theory of the perfect union of the 
spiritual nature with the human. He was 
shocked to find himself denounced as a heretic, 
yet he boldly maintained his opinion.* Cyril 
was dead; his successor, Dioscorus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, defended the theory of Eutyches. 
He was even more unscrupulous than his prede- 


1 Socrates, H. E., vii. 12. 2 1d.,H.E., vii.17. | 
3 Baronius, v. 687-719, looks upon Nestorius as a 
raging monster—a dragon or a fiend. 
* Evagrius, Hist. Ecc., i. 4, 5. 
5 Milman, Hist. Latin Christianity, i. 204. Gibbon, | 
iv. 476, | 
® Concil. Chalcedonse, Labbei, viii. p. 4. Incredi- 
bile est, quanta animi acerbitate ac rabie exarsit Eu- 
tyches. Hefele, ii. 361. 














cessor. His vices, his cruelty, and his ambition 
filied the Christian world with tumult. A syn- 
od met at Ephesus to decide the controversy. 
Dioscorus was present with a horde of monks, 
robbers, and assassins; the trembling bishops 
were forced by the violence of the Egyptians to 
adopt the opinion of Eutyches, and the “ Robber 
Synod,” as it was called, from the savage natures 
of its members, seemed to have fixed the rule 
of orthodoxy. But Leo the Great was now 
bishop of Rome, and the opponent of Attila 
did not fear the wild throngs of Egypt. A 
general council was summoned at his request, to 
meet, October, 451, at Chalcedon. Senators 
and nobles were mingled with the priestly throng 
to restrain their tumultuous impulses ;' in the 
magnificent church of St. Euphemia, on the 
shores of the Thracian Bosphorus, five hundred 
bishops attended; the haughty Dioscorus was 
tried by his peers, and convicted of innumerable 
vices and crimes; he was deposed from his sa- 
cred office, and the aspiring bishop of Rome 
rejoiced in the fall of his powerful rival. For 
the first time, perhaps, the Nicene Creed was 
chanted as we have it to-day; the Eutychian 
heresy was condemned in the person of its chief 


| defender; and various canons were passed that 


served to define the usages of the church. Yet 
Leo’s triumph was marred by a memorable in- 
cident. Among the regulations introduced by 
the council was one that raised the see of 
Constantinople to an equality, in some particu- 
lars at least, with that of Rome; it asserted 
that the dignity of the city determined that of 
its Patriarch, and openly expressed what had 
been implied at the Second Council.? Leo re- 


| jected the canons with disdain; he asserted 


with rage and violence the primacy of Peter; 
but the incident is important as showing what 
was the opinion of this superstitious age as to 
the origin of the papal claims.* Another result 
of the Council of Chalcedon was the creation 


| of a sect, the Monophysites, who still retain the 
| dogma condemned by the synod, and whose 


faith still lingers among the Copts and the 
Abyssinians. So powerless are councils to pro- 
duce a general unity of belief! 

A bishop of Rome, Vigilius, lent his sanction 
to the Fifth Gécumenical Council, and its gener- 
al character may be inferred from the life and 
conduct of its head. Vigilius was the creat- 
ure and the victim of the corrupt women who 
ruled over the court of the feeble Justinian. 
He was accused of having caused the death of 
his predecessor, the gentle Silverius; of having 
killed his own nephew by incessant scourging ; 
of being a notorious murderer, stained by count- 
less crimes. He fled from Rome, pursued by 
the maledictions of its people. They threw 





1 Concil., Labbei, iv. p. 766. Turbas comprimerent. 
See Evagrius, ii. 3. 

2 Concil., Labbei, iv. p. 767. The Jesuit editors say 
“second” to Rome ; but why, then, Leo’s indignation ? 

3 It is said that this canon was passed by a few bish- 
ops, and not by the whole council (Milman, Hist. Lat. 
Christ., i. 211); but it still indicates that the papal 
theory was not yet established. 
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volleys of stones after him as he left the city, | was a not unskillful device to maintain a war. 
and cried, “ Evil thou hast done to us—evil at- | rior caste at the cost of the laboring class; anq 
tend thee wherever thou goest!”* At Con-| the merchant, the scholar, the mechanic, and 
stantinople he met with still worse treatment. | the inventor became serfs or villeins, whos 
His vacillation or his insincerity displeased his | scanty earnings were freely snatched from them 
corrupt patrons; he was dragged through the | to sustain the indolent license of their warrior 
streets with a rope around his neck; was shut | lords. Industry died out, and with it fel] jts 
up in the common jail, and fed on bread and | natural offspring—the intellect. The warrior 
water; and at length the unlucky pontiff, hav- | caste could neither read nor write; the misera. 
ing in vain sacrificed his conscience to the tyr-| ble serfs had no leisure for mental improve- 
anny of Justinian, died a miserable outcast at | ment; while priests, monks, and bishops aban 
Syracuse.* The papal dignity had evidently | doned the study of classic literature, and, when 
sunk low in this degenerate age; and one can | they could read, employed their idle hours jn 
not avoid contrasting the humble slave, Vigilius, | conning their breviaries or in spelling out mirac- 
with the haughty Gregories and Innocents who | ulous legends of the saints. In this dark pe- 
ruled over monarchs and nations, and who so | riod grew up the monastic system, the worshiy 
barbarously avenged his fate. Justinian ruled | of images and relics, the adoration of Mary, the 
alone at the Fifth Council (553), and Pope and | supremacy of Rome. , 
bishops were the servile instruments of the | 
vicious court. The last, the Sixth General 
Council, assembled in 680, at Constantinople. 
The Emperor or the Pope Agatho presided; a | chain of circumstances had tended to make Rome 
throng of bishops attended ; a band of soldiers | the master of the intellect and the conscience of 
enforced good order; and a fierce anchorite of | Europe. Its ancient rivals, the Patriarchs of 
the Monothelite faith attempted to perform a} Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, had sunk 
miracle as a proof of the sanctity of his creed. | into feeble subjects of the followers of Moham- 
But the dead refused to come to life under his| med. No Cyril any longer thundered his 
illusive spells; the Monothelite doctrine was | anathemas from amidst his swarming hosts of 
condemned by the united council; and the | Egyptian monks and bishops; no vigorous op- 
faith in the infallibility of the papacy was for- | ponents of the papal assumptions arose among 
ever shattered by the conviction of Pope Hono- | the persecuted Christians of Syria and the East. 
rius as a heretic.* If a Pope can be a heretic, | A feeble Patriarch reigned at Constantinople, 
how can he be infallible? If his inspiration | who faintly defied his Italian brother, and chant- 
can once fail, when can we be ever sure of his | ed an uninterpolated creed ;* but the whole West- 
perfect truth? Or if Pope Honorius erred in | ern world obeyed implicitly the spiritual tyrant 
becoming the patron of the Monothelite creed, | at Rome, and the pure faith and morality of the 
may we not conclude that Pope Pius IX. is | age were lost to sight, and were hidden perhaps 
wrong in opposing free schools and a free press? | in the cottages of the Vaudois and amidst the 
The Sixth General Council offers a happy pre- | glens and defiles of the Pyrenees. 
cedent for a general synod of the nineteenth| The monastic system had now assumed a 
century.* | strange and overwhelming importance. Rome 
There now occurs in the course of history | ruled by its monasteries, and over every part of 
that solemn and instructive spectacle, the de-| Europe a countless throng of these clerical 
cline and death of the European intellect. | fortresses had arisen, engrossing the richest 
Knowledge ceased to be powerful ; the ignorant | lands, drawing in the young and ardent, culti- 
races subdued the intellectual; a brutal reign | vating the grossest superstition, and forming, 
of violence followed; and truth, honor, probity, | from Monte Casino to Croyland or Melrose, the 
industry, genius seemed to have fled fore.er | firmest defense of the papal rule. In the third 
from the nations of Europe, to find their home | century a Paul or an Anthony, the famous soli- 
with the Saracen or the Turk. From the sev- | taries of Egypt, had begun the system by their 
enth to the twelfth century the Arabs were the | example of a perfect seclusion from the world, 
only progressive race. In Europe, by a strange | and often the gentle hermits were the purest, 
perversion of common reason, to labor was held | if not the most useful of their race.* A pale, 
dishonorable; to rob the laborer was held the | slight, sickly, but impassioned and gifted mis- 
privilege of noble birth.’ The feudal system | sionary of the new practice, the austere, the 
Fae 2s EOE | bitter Jerome, had defended and propagated 
1 Milman, i. $40 et seq. | monasticism by his vigorous pen and his holy 
2 Hefele, ii. 824 et seq., gives a fall account of the | life.* But Jerome at least taught his followers 
council. Vigilius was forced to confirm the acts of the AURIS RG FSH. REE ATOR UAE . 
council. | 1 The Norman knights gave away carpenters and 
3 Mosheim, i. 536, and note. Milman, Lat. Chris- | blacksmiths as presents. See Ingulphus, p.174. The 
tianity, ii. 137. Norman kings sometimes presented their courtiers 
* For the authorities on the condemnation of Ho- | with a wealthy merchant. 
norius see Hefele, Con., iii. 264-284. The support of 2 The Latins now added the filioque. 
heresy, Honorius was vigorously anathematized. 3 The monks cultivated at first the useful arts. Sozo- 
5 The Middle-Age chroniclers seem to have hated | men, Hist. Ecc., i. 12. 


the working class intensely. See Commines, v. 5. 4 See A. Thierry’s Saint Jerome, i. 145. An excellent 
Monstrelet. portrait. 


Heresies, indeed, had ceased to exist, except 
the greatest of them all, the papal assumption; 
and general councils were no longer held. A 
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to labor with their hands, to dress plainly but | 


neatly, to read, perhaps to think.’ A Bene- 
dict and Pope Gregory the Great helped to 
spread the system over the West. Its rules of 
austerity, seclusion, celibacy, and ignorance | 
srew rigid and immovable, and the monastery 
became the model of the Roman church. Celi- 
bacy, which had been condemned by the gentle | 
ascetic Paphnutius at the Council of Nice, who 
proclaimed marriage honorable, was now en- 
forced upon every priest.? The iron Hilde- 
brand tore wives from their husbands, destroyed 
the happiness of countless families, and de- 
nounced the married clergy in every land: the 
priest was converted into amonk. The Roman | 
church demanded a perfect submission from its | 
servants. But the monastic system, which had 
seemed so harmless or so meritorious in its ear- 
lier adherents, began now to show its more dan- 
gerous aspect. Monasteries and nunneries fill- 
ed the cities and the open country of Europe, 
They possessed half the arable land of England, 
and drew in the wealth of Germany and France. 
[hey grew rich by bequests and charities, law- 
suits, forgeries, and fraud.* ‘The monks were | 
noted for their avarice, indolence, license, and 
encroaching pride, They crushed literature, 
discouraged industry, despised the claims of 
labor, and no burden pressed more heavily upon 
the working men of the Middle Ages than the 
general prevalence of the monastic system. <A 
selfish and useless isolation made the monks the 
prey of idle fancies and superstitious dreams. 
They sustained the worship of images against 
the common-sense of Leo and Charlemagne, 
asserted the claims of the Virgin, and defend- 
ed the tyranny of the Pope. A monk invented 
the Spanish Inquisition ; another founded that 
of Rome; one produced the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; a Jesuit drove the Huguenots 
from France; and scarcely one of those horri- 
ble persecutions and bloody wars that have 
made the name of Rome odious among nations 
but may be traced to the bitter and blind su- 
perstition engendered by the monkish rule, 

A still darker infamy surrounded the con- 
vents and the nunnery.* Within their gloomy 
walls the abbot or superior reigned supreme ; 
no person was permitted to hold intercourse 
with the monks and nuns; their nearest rela- 
tives were excluded forever from their sight; 
a severe discipline made them the slaves of the | 
abbot or the confessor, and deeds of violence 
and crime, faintly whispered in the public ear, 
increased the unpopularity of the monastic sys- 
tem. At length, in the sixteenth century, the 
mighty voice of Luther awakened attention to | 





1 See Jerome, Regula Monachorum, cap. 14. Si 
monachus esse vis, non videri, etc. They were to dress 
plainly, cap. 17, to plant, to sow, to labor. 

2 Sozomen, i. 23. 

3 The forged charters and perpetual lawsuits of 
Croyland show how the acute abbots enlarged their 
wealth. Ingulphus, Chron., Introduct. 

* For the gay license of Port Royal see Sainte Beuve, 
Port Royal, i. For a darker picture of an early peri- | 
od, Harduin, Con., i. 1398. | 
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the growing enormity; nation after nation threw 
off the terrible superstition, broke up its monas- 
teries, and drove their swarming population to 
useful labor. Italy has just expelled its monks, 
to turn the monasteries into alms-houses and 
public schools; Spain follows in its path; and 
it is possible that these dangerous prisons of the 
young and the fair may be permitted to exist in 
all their medieval enormity only on the free soil 
of America or on the streets of Cracow. It 
seems, indeed, unsafe that they should be suf- 
fered to multiply any where, unless placed un- 
der the constant supervision of the state. 

From the seventh to the sixteenth century 
the monks ruled the world. The haughtiest 
and most hated of the Popes, a Hildebrand or 
an Innocent III., were monks, and every as- 
sembly of the papal bishops was controlled in 
its deliberations by the monkish rule. Ina Sey- 
enth Council (746), whose cecumenicity might 
well be admitted, image worship wascondemned, 
and images declared the instruments of Satan.' 


| The monks rebelled ; the Pope led them against 


the Emperor and the church; a new council 
was assembled at Nice; and the indispensable 
idols were restored and defended in language 
that was adopted in the Council of Trent, 
Charlemagne dictated, he could not write, four 
books against the popular superstition, and the 
bishops of the East and the West seem to have 
sustained the imperial faith; yet the monks and 
the Pope were successful, after a conflict of a 
century.*. We have no space to notice the va- 
rious papal councils of this dark period; the 


| warrior caste of the Middle Ages submitted de- 


voutly to the monkish rule; and a war of ex- 
termination was incessantly waged against that 
large body of enlightened and humble Christians 
who, under the name of Vaudois, Lollards, or 
Cathari, seem in every age to have preserved 
the pure traits of the gospel faith. At length, 
however, a council was held whose important 
results deserve a momentary attention. Pope 
Urban II., in 1095, assembled at Clermont and 
Placentia an immense host of priests, knights, 
nobles, and princes, and preached in glowing 
eloquence the duty of snatching the Holy Places 
from the control of the iconoclastic Saracens. 
Europe caught his superstitious ardor, and for 
more than tyo centuries continued to pour forth 
its wealth of manly and martial vigor in a waste- 
ful frenzy on the plains of Syria. The Curtian 
gulf was never filled. The energy of nations, 
which, if directed to honest labor and practical 
improvement, might have civilized and culti- 
vated the world, was squandered in obedience 
to the cruel suggestions of a monkish dreamer. 
The Cathari or dissenters wrote, spoke, or 
preached against the wild delusion; they as- 
serted that the Christian had no right to kill 
even a Saracen, and that the true way of spread- 
ing the Gospel in the East was by the gentle 
persuasion of a holy life. Their remonstrances 
were answered by the rude denunciations of the 


1 Milman, Hist. Lat. Christ.,ii.171. 2 Id., ii, 184. 
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papal preachers, by the whip, the torture, and 
the stake. War and bloodshed became the 
chief employment of the papal church and its 
martial adherents, and for two centuries the 
Popes maintained their place at the head of 
Christendom by exciting general massacres of 
the protestants of Provence or Piedmont, and 
by driving the young generations of Europe to 
the charnel-house of the East. 

One of the most startling etfects of this monk- 
ish delusion was the Crusade of the little chil- 
dren. 
Germany and France set out in 1212 to redeem 
the Holy Sepulchre. A peasant child of Ven- 
dome first assumed the cross in France, and 


soon an increasing throng of boys and girls | 


gathered around him as he passed from Paris 
to the south, and with a touching simplicity de- 
clared that they meant to go to Jerusalem to 
deliver the sepulchre of the Saviour.'. Their 
parents and relations in vain endeavored to dis- 
suade them; they escaped from their homes ; 
they wandered away without money or means 
of subsistence; and they believed that a mira- 
cle would dry up the Mediterranean Sea and 
enable them to pass safely to the shores of Syria. 
At length a body of seven thousand of the 
French children reached Marseilles, and here 
they met with a strange and unlooked-for doom. 
At Marseilles were slave-traders who were ac- 
customed to purchase or steal children in order 
to sell them to the Saracens. Two of these 
monsters, Ferrers and Porcus, engaged to take 
the young crusaders to the Holy Land without 
charge, and they set sail in seven ships for the 
East.? Two of the vessels were sunk on the 
passage with all their passengers; the others 
arrived safely, and the unhappy children were 
sold by their betrayers in the slave-markets of 
Alexandria or Cairo. Other large bodies of 
children came from Germany across the Alps. 
Many perished from hunger, heat, disease; a 
few were enabled to die on the sacred soil of 


Syria; and it is estimated that fifty thousand | 


of the flower of European youth were lost in 
this most remarkable of the Crusades.* 


Constance, the scene of the next important | 
council, stands on the shore of that lovely lake | 
It has long | 
In the last century the grass | 


that feeds the romantic Rhine. 
sunk into decay. 
was growing in its principal street.* Its air of 
desolation and decline formed a striking con- 
trast to the busy Swiss towns on the neighboring 
lakes, and it still slumbers under the fatal influ- 
ence of a Catholic rule. 
in Constance are a dark dungeon, a few feet 
square, in which John Huss was confined, the 
rude Gothic hall where he was tried, the min- 
ster where he was conaemned, the place wherc 





1 This strange event is well attested. See Geschichte 
der Kreuzziige, Wilken, vi. 7. So wunderbar diese 


Erscheinung war, so ist sie doch durch die Zeugnisse | 
glaubwiirdiger Geschichtschreiber so fest begriindet, 


etc. And Michaud, ii. 202. 

2 Wilken, vi. 81, $2. 3 Michand, iii. 441. 

* Coxe, Travels in Switzerland, Letter iii, The 
dungeon is eight feet long, six broad. 


A band of fifty thousand children from | 


The only noted spots | 


he was burned, the swift-flowing river jnto 
which his ashes were cast, and which his perse- 
cutors hoped would bear away all that remained 
of their illustrious victim into endless oblivion. 
Vain hope! Warriors and princes, priests, gb- 
bots, monks, conspired to blot from existence 
a single faint and feeble being, a child of poy- 
erty and toil. They burned his books; they 
cast his ashes into the Rhine. And to-day aj] 
Bohemia assembles to do honor to the names 
of Huss and his disciple Jerome, and to carry 
into execution the principles of freedom and 
progress they advocated four centuries ago, 
The Council of Constance met in 1414, 
Three rival Popes were then contesting each 
other’s claim to the papacy.’ Each Pope had 
his adherents, and for nearly forty years priests, 
rulers, and laity had lived in doubt as to the 
true successor of St. Peter. It was plain that 
there could not be three infallible potentates 
on the same throne; yet each pretender as- 
serted his claim with equal vigor. Gregory, 
Benedict, and John launched anathemas against 
each other; and a generation lived and died 
uncertain whether it had not adored and obeyed 
an heretical Pope.? John XXIIL., in the opin- 
ion of his age one of the most abandoned of 
men, was persuaded or entrapped by the cardi- 
nals and the Emperor into summoning a general 
council; and Constance, on the borders of Switz- 
erland and Germany, was selected as the place 
|of meeting. The council met at a period of 
singular interest in history. Not only was 
the papacy divided between three Popes, but 
that strong and wide opposition to the papal 
and the monkish rule, which seems to have ex- 
isted in every age, was now showing itself in 
unusual vigor. England was half converted 
to the doctrines of Wycliffe ; Bohemia and its 
king shared the free opinions of Huss; the new 
literature of Italy was skeptical or indifferent; 
France and Germany were already shocked at 
the vices of the monks; while industry and 
commerce were rapidly introducing ideas of 
human equality that must finally destroy the 
supremacy of the feudal lords. The warrior 
caste as well as the priestly was threatened by 
the religious reformers, and both united vigor- 
ously at the Council of Constance to crush the 
progress of revolution. ‘They strove to rebuild 


| and reanimate the established church, to intim- 


idate the reformers, and to destroy forever the 
rising hopes of the people. 

For the moment they succeeded, The Coun- 
cil of Constance was the most splendid gather- 
ing of priests and princes Europe had ever seen. 
The Emperor Sigismund attended its sittings, 
with all the German chiefs and prelates. The 
Pope, John XXIII., came, followed by a throng 





1 Concilium Constantiensis, Labbe, xvi. 4 et seq. 
The Council of Pisa had attempted in vain to remove 
the schism, 1410. See Lenfant, Pise. 

2 Labbe, Con., xvi. 4. 
| 3 Lenfant, Histoire du Concile de Constance, Pref- 

ace. 
| 4 Lenfant notices the influence of the laity on the 
| council. 
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of Italian cardinals and bishops, hoping to con- | 
trol its proceedings, Almost every European | 
covereign was represented by an embassador.* 

The little city of Constance shone with the 

pomp of royal and noble retinues, with the red 

yobes of cardinals, and the ermine and jewels 

of ecclesiastical princes; riot and license filled 

its streets; and the Council of Constance was | 
noted for the corrupt morals of its members, 

and the shameless conduct of the prelates of 

the established church. Its sittings began No- 

vember, 1414, and continued until April, 1418. 

Its proceedings were marked by a singular 

vigor. It deposed John XXIII. for his no- 

torious vices and his alleged contumacy; re- 

moved Gregory and Benedict; and elected a 

new Pope, Martin V., who was finally acknowl- 

edged by all Europe as the successor of St. Pe- 

ter. It declared that the council was superior 

to the Pope,? and heard with attention the elo- 

quent sermon of Gerson, Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity of Paris, in which he defended the privi- 

leges of a united Christendom against the claims 

of the bishop of Rome. It provided that a gen- | 
eral council should be summoned every five or 
seven years; and it strove to limit the rapacity | 
of Rome by relieving the clergy from its exac- 

tions. In order to prevent the undue influence 

of the Italians, the council divided all its mem- 

bers into four nations or classes; each nation 

had a single vote, and a majority determined 

the result. These revolutionary movements 

have made the Council of Constance odious to 

the sacceeding Popes. Its canons have been 

disregarded, its authority denied; and no de- 

yout Roman Catholic would now venture to as- 

sert what was plainly the opinion of the Roman 

church in the dawn of the fifteenth century, 

that the Pope is inferior to the council. 

Having ended the schism in the papal church, 
the Council of Cohstance next proceeded to 
crush heresy and reform. To the corrupt 
monks and priests of that barbarous age the 
chief of heretics was the pure and gentle Huss. 
A child of poverty, educated among the people, 
John Huss had come a poor scholar to the fa- 
mous University of Prague.* His mother brought 
him from his native village to be matriculated, 
and on the road fell on her knees and recom- 
mended him to Heaven. Maintained by char- 
ity, he studied with ardor; his mind was fed 
With scholastic learning ; he became a preacher 
vigorous and original; and in the Chapel of 
Bethlehem crowded congregations listened to 
the inspired lessons of the ardent priest. Huss 
had early formed a clear conception of a living 
Antichrist, a creature made up of blasphemy 
and hypocrisy, of corruption and crime; and of 
a pure and lovely form, the Church of the early 
age.* To the one he gave all his love and con- 


1 Lenfant, Preface, 21. There were 150 bishops, 
100 abbots, 30 cardinals, 3 patriarchs. 

2 Lenfant, i. 22, Preface. Labbe, Con., xvi.8. Greg- 
ory and Benedict do not admit its claims. 
3 Lenfant, i. 24. 

* See Huss, Opuscula, 14-23, where he 





paints the 
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fidence, to the other an undying hate. The 
Antichrist was Rome. The vices and stupid 
ignorance of the monks, the shameless license 
of the clergy, the insolent pride of the bishops, 
the rivalry of the contending Popes, convinced 
the ardent reformer that the established church 
had long ceased to be Christian. He inveighed 
in vigorous sermons and treatises against every 
form of corruption. He denounced the monks 
and the Popes, indulgences, crusades, and a 
thousand enormities. Jerome of Prague, who 
had lived at Oxford, brought him over the writ- 
ings of Wycliffe, and the two friends studied 
and profited by the clear sense of the English 
reformer. 

At length the poor charity scholar became 
the most eminent man of his time. His native 
land acknowledged his merit, and all Bohemia 
adopted the opinions of its gifted son. The 
king and queen were his warm friends, and the 
nobility and the commons caught the ardor of 
reform.' Huss was made Rector of that great 
university, at that time the ~‘val of those of 
Paris and Oxford, where he had won his edu- 
cation; and Prague became the centre of a 
strong impulse toward progress that was felt in 
every part of Europe. The doctrines and the 
Bible of Wycliffe were expounded at the only 
great seat of learning in Germany; England 
and Bohemia, united by friendly ties, seemed 
about to throw off the papal rule; the vigor of 
Huss, the genius of Jerome, had nearly antici- 
pated the era of Luther. But it was too soon, 
The priestly caste and its ignorant instrument, 
the warrior caste, united to destroy the first ele- 
ments of reformation, and the monks and bish- 
ops pursued Huss and his followers with their 
bitterest'malignity. The archbishop of Prague 
| denounced him as a heretic, the Pope excom- 
municated him; but Huss might still have es- 
caped, supported by his sovereign, Wenceslaus, 
and the admiration of his countrymen, had he 
not been betrayed into the power of his foes. 
| The Council of Constance met and summoned 
| the reformer before its hostile tribunal. The 
chief vice of this infamous assembly was its 
| shameless duplicity. The sentiment of honor, 
| which we are sometimes told was the distin- 
guishing mark of this age of chivalry, was 
plainly unknown to every one of the princes, 
knights, or priests who made up the splendid 
| council, They deceived the Popes; they cor- 
rupted the feeble honesty of the Emperor Sigis- 
| mund ; they openly adopted the rule that no 
faith was to be kept with heretics ;? they pledged 
the Roman church to a system of perpetual false- 
hood and deceit. 

Huss was now in the full splendor of his re- 
nown. His name was illustrious throughout 
Europe, and his eminent talents and spotless 
life had made him the pride and oracle of Bo- 


face and form of Antichrist, its mouth, neck, arms, 
tail. 1 Lenfant, i. 34. 

2 Nec aliqua sibi fides ant promissio de jure natu- 
rali, divino, et hamano fuerit in prejudicium Catholic 
fidei observanda. See Hallam, Mid. Ages, p. 398. 
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hemia.' 
and engaging. 


ental air. 


He was nearly forty years of age.| gaze on him as on a benefactor. 
His appearance was fine, his countenance mild | German ecclesiastics, it is said, saluted res} 


He wore his hair and beard careful- | 


ly trimmed, and dressed in neat scholastic at- | 


tire. In the society of fair women, kings, and 
carriage singularly attractive; and his natural 
gentleness and piety threw around him an irre- 
sistible charm, As Rector of the University 
of Prague he held a position in the eyes of the 
world not inferior to that of many princes and 
nobles; but in all his prosperity he had ever 
been noted for his humility and his kindly grace. 
He lived above the world, and knew none of its 
inferior impulses, Yet had he not been able to 
avoid making many enemies, 
bitterly the German students and professors at 


Prague, and they had withdrawn, in number | 
about five thousand, to found the rival college | 


at Leipsic. He was the chief of the metaphys- 
ical faction of the Realists; the Germans and 
the French were chiefly Nominalists ; and in the 


fierce quarrels that raged between the two scho- | 


lastic parties a hatred even to death often grew 
up between the opposing chiefs. The Rectors 
of the University of Paris, Gerson, and of Leip- 
sic, John Hoffman, looked on their opponent at 
Prague as abominable and accursed; and the 
Nominalists afterward boasted that the death 
of Huss was due to them alone. So brutal was 


the age that men killed each other for some 


shadowy difference in metaphysics ! 


the new founder of the liberties of the Gallican | 
church, Yet he took part in all the frauds of 

the Council of Constance, saw his illustrious 

fellow-rector pine in a horrible dungeon and 

die at the stake, and aided in his destruction. 

The Rector of the University of Leipsic also 

shared in the worst acts of the council. The 

crimes of nobles and priests were instigated by 

the most eminent Catholic scholars, and the 

principles of elevated churchmen were no more 

humane than had been those of their Gothic 

ancestors or the barbarians of a Feejee island. 

To such men the mild purity of Huss and Je- | 
rome was a perpetual reproach. They could | 
not endure their existence upon the same earth, | 
They strove to extirpate them forever, and cast 

their ashes into the rapid Rhine. 

Fearless of their enmity, and strong in his 
consciousness of innocence, sustained by the 
friendship of his king and his country, and, 
above all, provided with a safe-conduct from 
the Emperor Sigismund, Huss set out from 
Prague in October to obey the summons of the 
council.? As he passed through Germany he 
was met and welcomed by immense throngs of 
the people. He was received every where as 
the champion of human rights. Men came to 


He had offended | 


rs 
—. 


Even the 
eCt- 


His prominent features, his | fully the arch-heretic. He passed safely throug) 
clear «nd well-cut profile, have in them an Ori- | 


Nuremberg, attended by a guard of honor, and 
entered Constance almost in triumph.! He ey- 
idently feared no danger. He even imprudent. 


|ly defended the doctrines of Wycliffe in the 
princes his manners had become polished, his | 


midst of angry monks and priests, and courted 
their malignity. The Pope, however, John 
XXIIL., had sworn to protect him, the Empero, 
Sigismund was bound for his safety, and 4] 
Bohemia watched over the life of Huss. But 
the rule had been adopted that no faith was ¢ 


WU 
be kept with heretics. Within a few days after 


his arrival Huss was seized, cast into the hor- 
| rible dungeon of the Dominican convent, and 


fastened by a chain to the floor.? 

He was now in the toils of Antichrist, and 
was to feel all the extreme malice of the fearful 
being he had so often imagined or described, 
Its falsehood, its baseness, its savage and un- 
sparing cruelty, he was now to realize, if never 
before. The Emperor Sigismund came to Con- 
stance soon after Huss’s imprisonment, and re- 
monstrated feebly against the violation of his 


| safe-conduct ; but the chiefs of the council soon 


convinced him that no faith should be kept with 


| the heretic, and Huss was left to languish in 
| his dungeon. 


Articles of accusation were 
drawn up against him; false witnesses were 
brought to convict him of crimes he had neyer 


| committed; he was persecuted with incessant 
| questions; and for more than six months the 
| great orator and scholar pined in a dreadful 
Gerson was the chief theologian of the time, | confinement. 


At length, on the 6th of July, 
1415, he was dragged from his dungeon and 
led out to condemnation and death. 

The council assembled in that sombre and 
massive minster whose gloomy pile still frowns 
over the silent streets of Constance. The Em- 
peror Sigismund presided, *surrounded by his 
temporal and spiritual peers. A throng of car- 
dinals, bishops, and priests assembled to take 
part in the proceedings, and to exult over the 
doom of one whose holy life seemed a perpetual 
reproach to their notorious profligacy and cor- 
ruption. The church was filled in every part 
with eager spectators. It had been carefully 
arranged for that singular ceremonial with 
which the holy fathers intended to degrade their 
victim from his priesthood before they delivered 
him over to the secular power. In the mid# 
rose a platform, on which were placed the robes 
and ornaments of a priest, and where Huss was 
to be robed and disrobed in presence of all the 
people. A solemn mass was performed, and 
while Emperor and priest bowed in adoration, 
their victim was kept waiting at the door under 
a guard of soldiers, lest his presence might des- 
ecrate the sacred rite.’ He was then led in, 
pale, faint, and worn with a terrible imprison- 
ment, and ascended the platform. Here he 





1 The Jesuit editors, Labbe, Con., xvi. 4, insinuate 
simulatione sanctitatis, etc. 
2 Lenfant, Constance, i. 39. 





> Lenfant, i. 39, 40. 
2 Lenfant, i. 60. Coxe, Travels in Switzerland, Let. 
2 Lenfant, i. 76. 4 Id., i. 401. 5 Id., i, 401. 












knelt in audible prayer, while the bishop of 
Lodi delivered a sermon on the enormity of 
heresy; and as the prelate finished his vindic- 
tive denunciation, he pointed to the feeble vic- 
tim; he turned to the powerful Emperor and 
cried out, “* Destroy this obstinate heretic!” 

A perfect silence reigned throughout the im- 
mense assembly. Various proceedings fol- 
lowed. ‘The charges against Huss were read, 
but he was scarcely permitted to reply to them. 
He listened on his knees, his hands raised to 
heaven. Once he mentioned aloud his safe- 
conduct that had been so shamefully violated, 
and turned his sad eyes upon the Emperor. 
A deep blush spread over Sigismund’s face ; he 
was strongly moved, It is said that long after, 
when, at the Diet of Worms, Charles V. was 
urged to violate Luther’s safe-conduct, he re- 
plied, **I do not wish to blush like my pred- 
ecessor Sigismund.” Yet the anecdote can 
hardly be authentic, for Charles was never 
known to blush for any one of his dishonorable 
deeds. Sentence of degradation was next pro- 
nounced against Huss. The priests appointed 
for that duty at once approached him, put on 
him the priestly robes, and then took them off. 
They then placed on his head a paper crown, 
on which were painted three demons of fright- 
ful aspect, and on it was inscribed, ‘‘ Chief of 
the Heretics.” Huss said to them, “It is less 
painful than a crown of thorns.” They mocked 
him with bitter raillery, and then led him away 
to execution." 

He went from the church to the place of ex- 
ecution guarded by the oflicers of justice. Be- 
hind him came, in a long procession, the Em- 
peror, the Prince Palatine, their courtiers, and 
eight hundred soldiers. A vast throng of peo- 
ple followed, who would not be turned back. 
As Huss passed the episcopal palace he saw 
that they were already burning his books, and 
smiled at the malice of his enemies. He was 
bound to the stake, and the wood piled up 
around him. Before the pile was lighted the 
Elector Palatine advanced and asked him to 
recant and save his life. He refused. He 
prayed, and all the multitude prayed with him. 
The fire was lighted; he raised his arms and 
eyes toward heaven, and as the flames ascended 
he was heard joyfully singing a hymn of praise. 
Higher, higher rose his dying chant, until his 
voice mingled with the songs of angels above.? 

All that remained of Joh. Huss, his ashes, 
his clothes, his furniture, were cast into the 
Rhine, lest his followers might preserve them 
as relics of the martyr. But the Bohemians 
afterward gathered the earth on which he suf- 
fered and carried it away. His friend, Jerome 
of Prague, was burned the next year, by or- 
der of the Council of Constance. A scholar, 


a man of classic refinement and feeling, the | 


learned Poggio, heard his eloquent defense be- 


) Lenfant, i. 408. 
2 Lenfant, i.415. His voice sounded cheerfully above 
the flames. 
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fore the council, witnessed his happy martyr- 
dom, and declared that Jerome had revived in 
his genius and his philosophy the highest ex- 
cellence of Greece and Rome: the modern pa- 
gan did not perceive how he had surpassed it. 
Bohemia has never ceased to lament and honor 
her gifted sons, and the world is just becoming 
deeply conscious of what it owes to Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, the forerunners of Luther. 

In July, 1431, a council assembled at Basle 
still more revolutionary in its character than 
that of Constance.’ The Pope, EugeniusIV., 
attempted to dissolve the council; the council 
deposed the Pope, and elected another in his 
place. <A long controversy followed, and a new 
schism in the Roman church. Eugenius sum- 
moned a council of his own adherents, and thus 
two Popes and two councils contended for the 
supremacy of the Christian world. But the 
quarrel was terminated by the triumph of the 
papal faction. At the Council of Basle was 
formed a temporary union between the Latin 
and the Greek churches, which soon ended in 
their coniplete separation, The bold effort of 
this great council to control the papacy wholly 
failed, and from its dissolution, Rome gained 
new strength. Each succeeding Pope enlarged 
his authority, defied public opinion, opposed 
every effort to reform the church, and threw the 
shield of his infallibility over the vices and dis- 
orders of the clergy. The monks again ruled 
mankind. The Dominicans invented the Span- 
ish Inquisition, and persecuted heretics with 
subtle malice. Convents and nunneries be- 
came centres of corruption, and the favorite 
subject of the satires of Chaucer, of Rabelais, 
of Erasmus, or of Luther is the degraded and 
dissolute monk. 

At length the Reformation came. The con- 
science of mankind, which had been apparently 
forever suppressed with the martyrdom of Huss 
and Jerome, found a new expression in the 
commanding genius of Luther, and the intel- 
lect of Europe awoke at his powerful summons. ? 
He dissolved the spell of monkish delusion and 
tyranny. He consolidated into a powerful par- 
ty that wide but disunited opposition which al- 
most from the age of Constantine had looked 
with horror and shame upon the pride and cor- 
ruption of the established church. The pure 
and the good of every land, the spiritual de- 
scendants of the Cathari, the Albigenses, the 
Vandois, or the Wycliffites—the humble and 
gentle Christians of Bohemia, France, and even 
of Italy and Spain, now ventured to unite in a 
generous hope that the reign of Antichrist was 
over. Tradition and false miracles, the in- 
dulgences, the worship of images and saints, the 
idolatry of the mass, the horrors of the monas- 


1 Lenfant, Council of Basle. Mosheim, ii. 502. 
2 Pallavicino (Bibliotheca Classica Sacra, Roma, 
1847, Istoria, etc.) thinks the Hussites and the Wal- 


~@ denses blots on the fair face of the church that should 


long ago have been extirpated, i. 79. 
3 Pallavicino, i, 99. Sequaci di Giovanni Huss con 
donnato, etc. 
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tie system, seemed about to pass swiftly away | The Pope, Paul IIT., decreed death to the here- 
before the voice of reason and of conscience; | tic and the reformer. Loyola and the Jesuits 
the pure faith and practice of the Gospel seemed | ruled at Rome, ad the doctrine of passive obe- 
ready to descend again on man. In the year | dience became the single principle of the papal 
1540 a general and peaceable reformation of | faith, The Inquisition was rapidly extermin- 
the whole Christian world was possible. Al- ating every trace of opposition to the hierarchy 
ready Spain itself was filled with Protestants, | in Italy; a dead and dull submission reigned 
Italy was sighing for a purer faith, the Scrip- | in Venice or in Rome; and the papal mission- 
tures were studied, and reform demanded in | aries, exulting in their success at home, trusted 
Rome and Naples.'' France was eager for re- | soon to carry the effective teaching of the Holy 
ligious progress; the vigorous North was al- | Office into the rebellious cities of Germany and 
ready purified and set free ; and had some wise | the North. With what joy would they see Lu- 
and gentle spirit controlled the papal councils, | ther and Melanchthon chained to the stake, like 
some pure Erasmus or a generous Pole, and | Huss and Jerome! How proudly should the 
from the Roman throne breathed peace and | papal legions sweep over the land of Zwingli 
good-will to man, an age of unprecedented | and the home of Calvin! With such fond an- 
progress might have opened upon the world. | ticipations a league for the extirpation of here- 
The warrior caste which had so long preyed | sy was formed between the Pope, Paul III., 
upon the people would have sunk into decay. | and the Emperor, Charles V. The decrees of 
The priestly caste would have lost its vices and | the Council of Trent were to be enforced by the 
its pride. The industrial classes, who in Spain, | arms of the two contracting parties; the Prot- 
France, Italy, Germany, formed the chief part | estants of Germany were to be the earliest vic- 
of the reformers, might have risen to control | tims of the alliance; and all who had aposta- 
the state, and Europe would have been free. tized from the ancient faith were to be compelled 

The next, the last great papal council—the | to return to the bosom of the Holy See.’ The 
most mischievous of them all—came to destroy | meaning of this famous compact between the 
the rising hopes of mankind. It breathed | bishop of Rome and the Emperor can not be 
war, not peace. It spread irreconcilable enmi- | misunderstood. It was a project to crush free- 
ty among nations. It leagued the warriors and | dom of thought and religious progress by wars 
the priests in a deadly assault upon the work- | and massacre, the rack and the stake; an ef- 
ing-man. It declared war against the factory fort to make the papal Inquisition universal. 
and the work-shop, the printing-press and the, If, as has been done by some modern histo- 
school. It crushed the industry of Italy and | rians and most of the Romish writers who have 
Spain; it banished the frugal and thoughtful | described the Council of Trent to the present 
Huguenots from France; it strove in vain to | age, we could separate it wholly from the his- 
make Holland a desolate waste, and to blight | tory of its period, and look upon it merely as 
in its serpent folds the rising intellect of En- | the gathering of a few bishops of more or less 
gland; it aimed vain blows at the genius of | learning and piety anxious only to fix the faith 
Germany and the North; it held in bondage | of their church and to define the form of their 
for three miserable centuries the mind of the | belief,? we might excuse its rash judgments, its 
decaying South. To the Council of Trent,? by | imprudent conservatism, and the intolerance 
an easy deduction, may be traced the great | of its countless anathemas; we might submit 
war which Charles V. waged against his Ger- | with «a smile to hear the doctrines of Luther 
man subjects, and the disastrous crusades of his | and the Bible pronounced forever accursed, and 
son Philip against the Netherlands and Queen | to be commanded to pay a deep reverence to 
Elizabeth ; the wild rancor of the League and images under the penalty of excommunication ;* 
the Guises ; the persecutions, worse than those | we might pardon the critical blindness, if not 
of Diocletian, of Louis XIV. ; the Thirty Years’ | the want of taste, that placed the Book of Tobit 
War, in which Wallenstein and Tilly made half | on a level with the Gospel of St. John;* we 
Germany a blood-stained wilderness; the fatal might remember only as examples of monkish 
bigotry of Austria; the tyranny of Spain. It | superstition in the sixteenth century the at- 
was a flame of discord, a harbinger of strife ; | tempt to chain the press,® to promote the sale 
and to the student of history no spectacle is | of indulgences,® the strange theory of the mass, 
more startling than that torrent of woe which | the feeble reasoning on the sacraments; and 
descended upon mankind from the deliberations we could admit that under the irresistible in- 
and the anathemas of a scanty gathering of bish- | fluence of that impulse toward reform begun by 
ops and Jesuits in the rocky heights of the| the anathematized heretics, the council strove 
Tyrol, honestly to correct some of the errors of the 

In 1542 the moment of hope had passed. | - an = 
1 Robertson, Charles V., book viii. 

* Hallam, Lit. Europe, fi, 861, n., treats it merely as 

' Among the noted Italian reformers were Peter | an intellectual agent. He does not allude to its re- 
Martyr, Bishop Vergerio and his brother, his friend | suits. 
Spira. See Middleton, Evan. Biog,, i. 510; Sarpi, i.| % Et nunc etiam damnat ecclesia, Sessio xxv. De 
101 et seq. ; Ranke, Hist. Popes, 1. 70 et seq. weneratione sanctorum, etc. 

* Concils von Trient Canones und Beschliisse, von 4 Sessio iv. De Canonicis Scripturis. 
D. Wilhelm Smets, an authorized edition, gives allthe | ® De Libris Prohibitis, Reg. ti, 8 et seg. 
proceedings; Sarpi and Pallavicino the history. | 6 Sessioxxv. Decretum de Indulgentibus. 




















Romish church. But, unhappily for mankind, | 
the Council of Trent had a far less innocent pur- 

pose. Its chief promoters were men who had al- 

ready resolved on the destruction of its oppo- 

nents. Every member of thd synod knew that 

the principles it laid down, the practices it enjoin- 

ed, were rejected and condemned by a large part 

of the Christian world ; that they could only be 

enforced by fire and the sword; that they were 

about to be the occasion of a bitter war between 

the reformers and the papal faction ; that every 

anathema uttered by the council would be writ- 
ten in letters of blood upon every Protestant 

land. Yet they proceeded calmly with their 
labors. ‘They rejected every plan of compro- 
mise, every sentiment of mercy. They refused | 
to listen to the tolerant suggestions of the Gal- 

lican church. They obeyed every intimation 

of the Pope and the Jesuits; and they were 

plainly prepared to bind to the stake not some 

eloquent Jerome or spotless Huss alone, but 

whole nations and generations of reformers. 

At Trent, among the snow-clad hills of the 
Tyrol, on the banks of the rapid Athesis, the 
papal legates and a few bishops assembled in 
December, 1545, and Cardinal Del Monte, aft- 
erward Pope Julius III., presided at its first 
session. A second was held in January, when 
only forty-three members attended. At the 
third, February 4, 1546, the Nicene Creed was 
recited with its modern additions. But with 
the fourth session, April 18, 1546, the business 
of the council began by an authoritative determ- 
ination of the foundations of the Roman faith ; 
and it was decided, in a scanty assembly of 
forty-eight Italian, German, and Spanish bish- 
ops, a few cardinals, and the papal legates, that 
the-Scriptures and tradition, the Old Testament 
with the Apocryphal books, the New Testament, 
and the opinions of the fathers, were the equal 
and the only sources of religious knowledge.' 
But it was carefully enjoined, at the same time, 
under severe penalties, that none but the church 
should define the meaning of the sacred writ- 
ings. All private judgment was forbidden ; 
and whoever ventured to think for himself was 
to be punished by the legal authorities.? Upon 
this broad but unstable foundation the council | 
now proceeded to erect that religious system 
which for three centuries has ruled at Rome. 
The Pope was supreme at Trent through his 
acute agents; and however vigorous the oppo- 
sition might appear, every decision of the as- | 
sembly was prepared at Rome, and was carried 
through the council by the controlling influence 
of the legates,the Jesuits, and the Italian bish- | 
ops. It was Paul III., Loyola, and Caraffa | 
who spoke in the name of the church, 

The sessions continued until April, 1547, 
when, on the pretext that an epidemic disease | 
was prevailing in Trent, the Pope issued a bull | 
transferring the council to Bologna, within his | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





! Sessio iv, Decretum de Canonicis Scripturis. 
* Qui contravenerint—penis a jure statutis punian- 
tur, See Pallavicino, iii, 261-272, 
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own territories, where it would be more perfect- 
ly under his control. The legates and the pa- 
pal party obeyed the mandate, but Charles V. 
ordered his German bishops to remain at Trent. 
The schism continued until Paul died, when 


| his successor, Julius III., once more convened 


the assembly at Trent.' It remained in session 
until April, 1552, when the success of Protest- 
ant arms in Germany and the brilliant exploits 
of the Elector Maurice drove the bishops in 
alarm from their dangerous locality.? The 
council was prorogued or dissolved; and for 


| ten years the doctrines of the papal church re- 


mained hidden undefined in the bosom of Rome. 
They were years filled with remarkable events. 
The order of the Jesuits became a great power 
in Europe, and its acute and unscrupulous mem- 
bers had instilled into the minds of princes and 
priests the doctrine of passive obedience to 
Rome, and of relentless war against heresy. 
Loyola guidéd the policy of the papal church. 
In France a war broke out between the Hu- 
guenots and their oppressors, of which the re- 
sult was not to be determined for many years, 
but which finally united the French bishops 
in hostility to reform. <A great triumph was 
achieved by the papal party in England, that 
was followed by a signal overthrow. Mary 
succeeded to the English throne, and as the 
wife of Philip II. gave back her realm, filled 
with the blood of the martyrs, to the papal see. 
But in 1558 Mary died childless, and Eliza- 
beth, the representative of a Protestant nation, 
defied the anathemas of the Pope. Philip II. 
was now enforcing the decrees of the earlier 
Council of Trent on the unhappy Netherlands, 
and the Prince of Orange was about to found a 
new nation. Of the early reformers few sur- 
vived. Luther and Melanchthon slept side by 
side in the castle church at Wittenberg. Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, apparently less fortunate, 
had died like Huss and Jerome. The aged 
Calvin and his faithful Beza still ruled and 
studied at Geneva—the last of that brilliant 


| company who had formed the day-stars of the 


Reformation. 

Pius I[V., in January, 1562, enforced the re- 
assembling of the council at Trent. Loyola 
was dead, and the fierce Lainez ruled over the 
Jesuits. A new race of bishops filled the coun- 
cil. Its numbers enlarged; its intellectual 
character was respectable; but no brilliant 
Athanasius, no eloquent Gregory, appeared in 
the ranks of the papal prelates. It sat for 
nearly two years, and often its fierce debates 
and angry tumults revived the memories of 
Ephesus and Nice.*? The French faction, the 
Spanish, and the papal, contended with a vio- 
lence that seemed at times to threaten the dis- 
solution of the council and an irreparable schism 
in the disordered church, The Spaniards de- 


1 See Bulla Resumptionis—Julio ILL, Smets 

2 Sessio xvi. Decretum Suspensionis, etc. 

3 Torellus, in Le Plat, vii. 205, gives an account of 
a fray between the Spaniards and Italians; they were 
then forbidden to carry arms. 
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fended with vigor the Divine origin of the 
bishops against the claims of the papacy; the 
French suggested the superiority of the council 
to the Pope, demanded the cup for the laity, 
and even advocated the marriage of the clergy 
A French embassador, Du Ferier, the Gregory 
of Trent, denounced with sharp satire the fee- 
ble superstition of the council, and declared it | 
to be the author of the miseries of France ;' 
the corrupt and politic Cardinal Lorraine, at 
the head of the French delegation, in tumid 
speeches defended the Gallican policy. Yet 
the papal party, led by the Jesuits, the haughty 
Lainez and the busy Salmeron, and sustained 
by the superior numbers of the Italian bishops, 
succeeded in nearly all their objects.* They 
threw aside with contempt the whole Gallican 
policy ; they taught perfect submission to the 
papal rule. Lainez, in the midst of an excited 
assembly, declared that all who opposed the 
supremacy of the Pope in all things were Prot- 
estants in principle, and, with haughty looks, 
almost denounced his adversaries as heretics. 
The contest raged for a time with fierce bitter- 
ness, and often the streets of Trent were filled 
with riot and bloodshed from the encounters 
of the retainers of the different factions. But 
at length the corrupt Cardinal Lorraine, a true 
Guise, went over to the papal side ; the Spanish | 
faction sank into silence; and, one by one, 
the most extravagant dogmas of the medieval 
church were incorporated into the creed of the 
Romish clergy.* From the heights of Tyro 
the fierce Jesuits and monks threw down their 
gage of defiance and of hate to the whole Prot- 
estant world, and to every project of reform, 
They offered to the heretic submission to the 
Pope or death. 

Nothing was thought of but traditional ob- 
servances; the usages of Rome were preferred 
to the plain teachings of the Scriptures, ‘ Im- 
ages were declared sacred, when the whole 
Jewish and Christian theology had denounced 
their use; had commanded the soul to seek a 
direct and spiritual union with its God. The 
gentle lessons of the Sermon on the Mount 
were transformed into an endless series of 
anathemas that were full of bitter malevo- | 
lence. The sacred feast of the disciples was 
converted into a pompous idolatry.* For the 
Apostles the council showed still less respect 
than for the lessons of their Master. Instead 
of the industry, temperance, and frugality in- 
culeated by St. Paul, it advocated monkish in- 
dolence and priestly intolerance. It condemned 
the marriages of the clergy, when St. Peter him- 
self, the fancied founder of the Roman church, | 
had been a faithful husband, and in his mission- 
ary toils had been accompanied by his martyr 
wife ;° when St. Paul had instructed his pastors 


1 Pallavicino notices with asperity the vigor of 
Ferier, xi. 17; xii. 20-28. Sarpi, vili. 54, 55. 

2? See Bungener, Conncil of Trent, trans. A use- 
ful narrative, 455. 3 Buygener, 627. 

* Sessio xxii. De Sacrificio Misse. 

§ 1 Corinth., ix. 5. We might infer that all the! 
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it, 
or presbytérs to be prodent husbands and fa. 
thers, and strict in the education of their chil 
dren; when even at the Council of Nice the 
monkish observance had been rejected at tho 
request of an ascetic. The invocation of M; ary 
and the saints, the worship of relics, transy) 
stantiation and interfusion,' the use of pompous 
robes and a pagan ritual, confession, indul- 
gences, and endless modern observances, were 
enforced by dreadful anathemas, and he who 
ventured even to hesitate as to their propriety 
was abandoned to the care of the Holy Office, 
The use of the Scriptures by the laity was in 
effect forbidden; the prohibition ' made 
total by succeeding Popes; and the instruc- 
tion of the Apostle to the believer to sear 
and try the grounds of his faith was treate, 
with contempt by his pretended successors, 
Conscience and freedom of thought were to 
be wholly suppressed. On the question of 
the superiority the Pope to the council, 
after long and violent debates, no open cd 
cision was made; but the matter was, in fact, 
determined by the reference of all the proceed- 
ings of the assembly to the revisal of the Pope. 
As the infallible head of the church he was em 
powered to reject or confirm every canon of th 
Council of Trent:? 

Winters and summers had passed over the 
Roman bishops for nearly eight years? in thei 
mountain fastness, as they groped amidst 1! 
endless controversies of the fathers and studied 
the acts of Chalcedon and Nice. We admit ai 
least their perseverance and their weary toil 
Trent and its environs do not seem to have been 
always an agreeable residence, In autumn the 
hot sun beat upon the narrow valley. In win- 
ter a deluge of snow or rain often poured down 
upon the little city, overflowed the rapid Athesis, 
and swept through the watery streets.* Disease 
was often prevalent,® and several eminent dele 
gates died, and were buried with pompous funer- 
als, The people of the mountains were rude, 
and not always respectful; the women were 
not attractive, and suffered from the goitre ; 
while the wits of the Holy City, as well as of 
the Protestant countries, followed the council 
with sharp satires, and declared that its inspira- 
tion was brought in a carpet-bag from Rome. 
Elizabeth called it a popish conventicle. The 
keen and ready Protestant controversialists de- 
nounced it as a band of persecutors, The Pope 
was enraged at its turbulent discord ; and all Eu- 
rope longéd for its dissolution. Meantime, far 
below, surged on the wave of Reformation, and 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands resound: 


was 


of 


Peter's wife was martyred 
Clemens Alex., De monog., 8 


Apostles had married; 


1 Sessio xvii. cap. xi. For anathemas see Sessio 
xxi, Can. i. ii. , Sessio xiii. Canon ili, 

2 Sessio xxv. De fine, etc. 

3 The council sat nearly eighteen years, but of these 
ten are included in a prorogation, besides the schism 
at Bologna. 4 Torellus, in Le Plat 

5 An influenza sometimes determined the fate of a 
proposition for reform, See Sarpi, lib. 7. 

6 Torellus, Le Plat, vii. 159-161, 
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ne 
ed with the psalms of Marot and Beza; and the 
menacing voice of the enraged people often 
reached the ears of the drowsy prelates at 
Trent. The hardy North threw off the monk- 
ish rule, defaced its images, broke up the mon- 
asteries, and breathed only defiance to the cruel 
pigotry of the council. Mary of Scotland, in a 
piteous letter to the legates, lamented that her 
Calvinistic subjects would not suffer her to send 
bishops to the assembly of Antichrist.’ Ger- 
many had secured freedom of thought by the 
valor of Maurice and the treaty of Passau. 
Geneva, with its twenty-five thousand impov- 
erished citizens, shone a beacon of light among 
its Swiss mountains, and defied alike the ha- 
tred and the covetousness of France, Savoy, 
and the Pope. The Huguenots were fighting 
in France for toleration, and the council sang 
a joyous Ze Deum over the ineffectual defeat 
of the Prince of Condé, It was time for the 
bishops to separate. 

The proceedings were hurried to an end, 
Important matters of faith, affecting the desti- 
nv of immortal souls, were determined with 
imprudent haste. What could not be decided 
was referred to the Pope. A bishop of Na- 
zianzum, whose dullness formed a bold contrast 
to the wit and pathos of the sainted Gregory, 
preached a farewell discourse in which he called 
upon mankind to adore the wisdom, the clem- 
ency, the Christian tolerance of the Council of 
Trent.? A parting antiphonal was sung; the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the corrupt and ambi- 
tious Guise, intoned the praises of the disso- 
lute Charles V., the immoral Julius, the big- 
oted Pius, and all the holy council, and pro- 
nounced them ever blessed. The bishops and 
cardinals responded with a loud concurrence. 
Once more the voice of Guise rang over the 
assembly, Anathema cunctis hereticis! And all 
the bishops and cardinals poured forth an eager 
and malevolent response, Anathema, anathema !* 
Meanwhile, in many a humble cottage in the 
neighboring vaileys of Piedmont, the gentle 
Vaudois, the children of the early church, were 
singing Christian hymns to the good Saviour, 
and, accustomed to persecution, prayed for free- 
dom to worship God. Scarcely did they hear 
the curse invoked upon them from the heights 
of Trent, Yet it was to ripen into long years 
of untold suffering. The poor and humble 
were to be torn in pieces, tossed from their na- 
tive crags into dark ravines, cut with sharp 
knives, burned in raging fires by the mighty 
and the proud; and Milton, in a fierce poetic 
frenzy, was to cry aloud to Heaven: 

“Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

Such was the Council of Trent ; and History 
would be unfaithful to its sacred trust—the 
cause of trath and of human progress—did it 
not point with unerring accuracy to the count- 


1 Le Plat, vii. 217. 

2 Andite hac, omnes gentes, auribus percipite, om- 
nes qui habitatis orbem. Smets, Conciis von Trient, 
201. 3 Smets, 200, 





less woes that have fallen upon man from the 
dull bigotry of the papal bishops. They met 
at a moment when the European intellect was 
strongly excited by a new impulse toward the 
good and the true; when men longed for a 
holier life, a purer faith than had been the 
possession of their fathers. They gave them 
instead war and bitter strife, the doctrine of 
persecution, the visions of the Middle Ages, It 
is sometimes said that a reaction in favor of the 
Roman church followed upon the Council of 
Trent, and that the reformers were driven back 
from their Southern conquests to their strong- 
holds in the North. They lost, indeed, Bohemia 
and the south of Germany, the Netherlands and 
France. But neither of these triumphs of the 
council was an intellectual one; its doctrines 
were nowhere accepted unless enforced by pow 
erful armies and the slow prevalence of the Holy 
Office. The followers of Huss were extirpated 
in Bohemia; the Vaudois were slaughtered on 
their mountains; Philip II. revived the medie 
val church on the ruins of Antwerp and Ghent ; 
the decrees of the Council of Trent were only 
triumphant in France when Louis XIV. de 
stroyed Port Royal, and banished, with terri- 
ble persecutions, the gifted Huguenots, 

For a brief period England was ruled by the 
earlier decisions of the famous council, and 
Mary enforced the faith in tradition by the 
fires of Smithfield. But not even the specta- 
cle of Latimer, Ridley, or Hooper perishing at 
the stake could convert a nation that preferred 
the teachings of the Scriptures to those of the 
fathers of Trent. England shook off the yoke 
of the schismatie council with fierce abhor- 
rence. Her vigorous intellect refused to sub- 
mit to a monkish rule; and soon a Shakspeare, 
a Bacon, a Milton, and a Johnson proved that 
no medieval foe to genius enslaved the fortu- 
nate land. Throughout all Northern Germany 
the free school met and baffled the theory of 
persecution. Colleges and universities suc- 
ceeded to the monastery and the cathedral, 
and the land of Luther repelled the dogmas 
of the Council of Trent. The Latin races 
were less fortunate. For three centuries Italy 
and Spain have slumbered under the monkish 
rule. Every anathema of the unsparing coun- 
cil has been enforced upon their unhappy peo- 
ple; the press has been silenced, the intellect 
depraved ; industry had nearly died out; the 
Inquisition lingered long after it had been par- 
tially suppressed in other lands ;' and swarms 
of monks and friars encouraged indolence and 
sapped the purity of nations. But within a few 
years even Italy and Spain have revolted against 
the decrees of the Tridentine Council. The peo- 
ple of the two most Catholic lands have destroy- 
ed the monastic system, established freedom of 
thought, of religion, and of the press, and have 





1 The Spanish Inquisition burned a poor woman for 
sorcery as late as 1780. See Bourgoanne, Travels in 
Spain, i. chap. 8 In 1680 an auto da fs was looked 
upon as a glorious spectacle—a festal scene for the 
faithful. 
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plainly made themselves li ble to the severest 
anathemas chanted in the cathedral of Trent. 
But while the people in every Jand have thus 
rebelled against monkish tyranny, the priests 
and the Pope, the only legal representatives of 
the Romish church, have proclaimed their un- 
changeable adhesion to the decrees of their last 
great council. To them the free school and 
the free press are as odious as they were to 
Lainez and Del Monte. To them the mon- 
astery is as dear as it was to Gregory and Je- 
rome. ‘They still heap anathemas upon the | 
married clergy; they refuse the to the 
laity; they bow to the graven image, of the 
duty of persecution for opinion’s sake they 
speak as openly as in the days of Loyola, and 
they modestly suggest, with their historian, 
Pallavicino, that had the doctrine been more 
vigorously applied to Luther and Calvin, as 
well as to Jerome and Huss, the medieval 
church would yet have reigned triumphant in 
every land;' They still assert the supreme au- 
thority of the Holy See, the boundless infalle 
bility of the Pope. But, in reply to their ex- 
travagant assumptions, the surging waves of 
Reformation have swept over Europe, and at 
length the decrees of the Council of Trent are 
only received, in their full enormity, within the 
walls of the city of Rome. There a shadow of 
the Inquisition is still maintained; there the | 
press and the school are still jealously watch- 
ed; there no heretical assembly is permitted ; 
there monks and monasteries abound; there 


the true Roman and patriot is shot down with 


the chassepot rifle; and the Supreme Pontiff, 
enthroned over an enraged and rebellious peo- | 
ple, there summons his priestly legions to a final 
council of the papal chureh. 

It will meet under strange and disheartening | 
auspices. Amidst the shadowy grandeur of 
decaying Rome, yet not far from the Forum 
the birth-place of modern and ancient progress, 
where freedom was once on every tongue; sur- 
rounded by a populace eager to revive the | 
institutions of Cicero, the faith of St. Paul; 
hemmed in by the rising liberties of new-born 
Italy, and trembling before the open hostility 
of every Italian patriot, and of Italy’s heroic 
son; saved only from his generous rage by'a | 
foreign legion, and perhaps by transatlantic 
alms; a waif from the faded wreck of medieval 
tradition and a dying past, the Pope will hold 
counsel with his bishops, It may be hoped 
that the place, the time, the genius of the | 
scene will enter into their deliberations; that 
the Pontiff, weary of his temporal rule, may | 
willingly bestow upon Rome that liberty of 
speech and thought which it enjoyed in the 
days of Cato and Fabricius ;? that the Roman 
church, humbled and repentant, ial lament | 


' Pallavicino, i. 79, describes the opponents of the 
Roman Church as picciol gregge d'uomini rustici e 
idiotici che eran reliquie o degli antichi Waldesi, etc. | 
He could not conceive of a Christian unless great and 
powerful. 

2 Pius IX., in the beginning of his reign, promised 


| cruel tyranny of the t temporal power, 


| children of the early church, 
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the woes it once inflicted upon Huss and "3 


| rome, the simple Vaudois, and the reformers 


of every land; that it may seek absolution for 
its guilt from Christianity and from civilization 
by an open condemnation of the doctrine of 
persecution ; that Pope and priests may awake 
from their barbaric dream of infallibility and 
priestly pride, and rise to the practical eleya- 
tion of benevolence, holy charity, and love, Jy 
this way only can they atone for the long and 
the fatal 
influence of the spiritual. 

But should the Pope and his council stil] 
continue to defy the conscience of mankind, 
and refuse to repent of their errors in the past ; 
should they still maintain their selfish policy of 


sacrificing the welfare of nations to the inter- 


ests of the Holy See; still teach persecution, 
and struggle for political power; should they 
strive to control the politics of France and En- 
gland, the elections of New York, or the revo- 
lutions of Mexico; should they, to maintain the 
power and the infallibility of their church, seek 
to sow anarchy in republics and tyranny in 
monarchies, to plunge Europe once more in 
bloodshed and America in civil war—then will 
History summon its cecumenical council from 
the distant ages to overwhelm the feeble malice 
of Rome; then will the mighty shades of Huss 
and Jerome rise from the blue waters of the 
Rhine; then the countless martyrs, who seem 
to have sprung up from their ashes around the 
shores of the beautiful river, will join in the sa- 
cred assembly ; then the tortured Vaudois, the 
will awaken on 
their mountains, headless, eyeless, scarred by 
the persecutor’s fire ; then Dante shall aim once 


|more his undying anathema against Rome, or 


Milton cry aloud to Heaven for vengeance ; then 
will Luther and Melanchthon, linked by a com- 


, | mon sentiment, rise side by side from the church- 


yard of Wittenberg, and judgment will be given 
against unrepentant Rome. 

We have thus imperfectly reviewed the story 
of the various councils. We might scarcely 
admit, with the saintly Gregory Nazianzen, that 
no good result can ever flow from an assembly 
of bishops. Nicaea taught a lesson of compar- 
ative moderation. The genius and the hones- 
ty of the two Gregories relieved the dullness of 
the synod of Constantinople. Ephesus has be- 
come notorious for the vigorous orthodoxy of 
Cyril. Chalcedon was moderate and independ- 
ent. Yet it is worthy of notice that the purest 
as well as the wisest of the sacred synods was 
the first; that its members, chastened in pov- 
erty and persecution, still retained something 
of the Apostolic dignity and grace ; and that the 
| Christian world, still free and self-respecting, 
‘had not yet been forced to look with disappoint- 
| ment and shame upon the ambition and the 
| vain pretensions of its spiritual chiefs. 





a free press and liberty of speech to Rome. See Facts 
and Figures from Italy, 1847, p. 181 et seg. He con- 
cludes it by denying both. 
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THE OLD FAIRY JOANNA. 


AM sure, to see her, nobody would have be- 

lieved her a fairy, for she was tall and bony, 
and squinted a little, not to mention a terrible 
furrow between her eyebrows, which might be 
owing to the same cause as the squint, namely, 
a weakness of her visual organs, but had so} 
much the look of ill temper that any body would | 
have been excusable for calling it that. 

And her name was Joanna—Briggs by way 
of a clencher; and though at one time in my | 
life I was tolerably well versed in fairy lore, I 
never heard of an elfin monarch with a name 
like that; but, to be sure, a fairy might be sup- 
posed to have the right to call herself Joanna 
Briggs if she pleased, though I am certain I 
would not if I were in her place. Old Joanna 
was a fairy—there was no doubt of that, and a 
very potent one too, though she might in the 
eves of the uninitiated have seemed an angular 
spinster, past forty-five, with a front tooth gone, 
hands that resembled claws more nearly than 
was agreeable, a voice that was almost a deep 
bass, and a habit of whistling ancient melodies 
very much out of time and tune. 

By a single stroke of her wand she could 
rear a palace as splendid as Aladdin's, and fur- | 
nish it much more comfortably than any house 
in his day, for the genii of this age have a great | 
deal better ideas in the matter of easy-chairs. | 
With a single blink of her green eyes she could | 
fill a great rambling asylum with poor, helpless, 
decrepit people, and relieve them of care for the | 
rest of their lives. She could found churches, | 
and cause roads to be laid for iron steam-devils 
torunon. Ifthe whim had seized her she could 
have turned a desert into a blooming garden, 
and converted the island of Cuba into a private 
yacht; and I do not remember any old fairy or 
enchanter in the whole range of Fancy’s chroni- 
cles, Norse or Oriental, who could do so much. 

It was only ignorant people, living beyond | 
the pale of civilization—say forty or fifty miles 
out of Gotham—who were ignorant of her might, 
or would have dreamed of disputing the fact 
that she was a fairy of the most powerful order. 
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| were an unfortunate Mussulman ready to be 


bastinadoed. 
But with all her greatness the old fairy 


| Joanna did not seem to be particularly happy, 


nor, though she lived among men and women, 
did she appear to like the race much, for she 
reviled people without mercy ; and very often, in 
the midst of one of those great dinners which 
she was invited to share, she would break out 


| upon her host and the satellites he had gathered 


to do her honor, and tell them plain truths in a 
fashion which nobody but a fairy would have 
ventured todo, Behind her back a good many 
of her worshipers had a habit of calling her a 


| witch ; but she could not have been that, for ev- 


ery body who is in the least learned knows that 
witches were a very inferior set of beings, and 
rode on broomsticks, which was a vulgar amuse- 
ment, whereas fairies had magnificent char- 
iots and prancing steeds, like old Joanna; and 
her sleek, fat coachman looked sly and smooth 
enough to have been the original rat which Cin- 
derella’s godmother turned into a charioteer, 
and I think it quite possible that the old fairy 
Joanna bought him of her elfin sigter after Cin- 
derella married, and had the prince’s lackeys at 
her beck and call. 

She lived in an immense palace on the hill at 
the top of Gotham, and had rooms full of gold 
and velvets and pictures, and more beautiful 
things than I could name in an hour; and she 
ate her luncheon off a silver plate, and very 
often scolded her slaves ferociously while she 
was doing it, and said they wanted to ruin her 
with their extravagance, and that she belieyed 
they cooked and devoured more good things 
down in the dungeons where they were confined 
than they brought toher. Sometimes she went 
about dressed in purple and fine linen; at others, 
for days together, she would wear a dreadful, 
moth-eaten, brown robe, and a speckled shawl, 
and a bonnet so old that it was a mere grinning 
idiot of a bonnet, with tremendous flaps to it 
that bobbed about her head in a perfectly im- 
becile manner. She always whistled fierce, 
warlike tunes when she was dressed in that ar- 
ray, and people were more afraid of her than 


Every body was afraid of her, and petted and | at any other time, for she would frequently re- 
courted her, and laughed when she condescend- | fuse then to help them a bit, and had been 
ed to make a joke, and offered her dinners, | known to turn a bishop out of doors, and send 
which she abused without the slightest scruple, | any quantity of strong-minded women off with 
and went down in the dust before her. She | their ears tingling from her sharp words. The 
was an odd old fairy, and liked to dabble in the ogres who congregated in holes in the Wall were 
business of ordinary mortals; and those who | in mortal terror when she came among them in 
knew said that she was frequently to be seen in | one of those fits, I can tell you; and the way 
a dreadful part of the enchanted city which all she made them account for the shekels she had 
prudent people avoided, where great fat ogres | placed in their hands was very confusing. Very 
lay in wait in a Wall to crunch the bones of the | frequently she was reported to have shaken her 
unwary to the sound of a church bell that rang | right claw in the faces of the fattest, and threat- 
at the head of the dangerous pass. But old | ened to shut them up in a great white castle on 
Joanna was not a bit afraid, and the ogres were | a river above Gotham, reminding them that 
always wonderfully polite to her. The fiercest | more than one of their brethren was confined 
and fattest of them would rush out of his den at | there already by a grim old tyrant ealled Law, 
the approach of her chariot wheels, and pros- | who had his eye on the ogres, when he was wide 
trate himself before her with such humility that | awake enough to keep it open. Fortunately for 
the soles of his shoes stuck straight up as if he | them this did not often happen, for he had lived 
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a great many thousand years and grown some- 
what lazy, and if the ogres were content to be 
quiet about crunching the bones of their vic- 
tims, he generally let them alone. But they 
were a rapacious race, and sometimes one would 


turn cannibal and try to eat up one of his breth- | 


ren; then there was a pretty outcry, and all the 
rest used to bewail themselves as hapless inno- 


cents, and howl lustily for Law to come to their | 


rescue. 

This old Joanna was a tough old Joanna to 
deal with; there was no doubt of that, though 
it seemed much easier for people who told her 
the exact truth; but somehow most persons 


could not remember that, or perhaps they | 


could not learn to tell the truth at all—it is 
so long since the accomplishment has been 
much taught among mortals. ‘The conse- 
quence was that, year by year, Joanna ap- 
peared to believe less and less in any body, 
and grew more satirical and bitter, just as she 
did more yellow and wrinkled; and her gold 
seemed to have an effect the reverse of that 
the philosopher’s stone possessed, for it turned 
every thing itttouched—lI should say every body 
—to dross, 

I might not be so particular in detailing these 
things only that I know they are very original. 
Old fairies like Joanna, discontented and mis- 
erable in spite of their treasures and power, are 
seldom met with in this world, or ogres or en- 
chanted princesses; so I am sure you will be 
glad to hear about them all; for there is an en- 
chanted princess coming into my story. Here 
she is. 

Che old Joanna was fairy godmother to her; 
a young princess of barely eighteen; a pretty, 
sweet-voiced, bright-haired creature too, but 
somehow with a sadder look than a princess 
ought to wear at that age; a sly manner, a little 
thin and white, like a plant that has been kept 
where it is too dark and too cold, I think that 
was exactly what ailed our princess—mentally, 
I mean—and her very soul had got chilled there- 
by. 

Meta Haverstraw she was always called; for 
in a glorious republic, governed by a wise Con- 
gress that never makes mistakes and never gets 
drunk, princesses are not allowed to retain their 
titles except in private, Congress can not afford 
to let any body be titled but itself, unless as a 
badge of servitude, like that given the white ele- 
phant, which once in four years it shuts up in a 
dreary old cavern, and names President, that it 
may always have a creature to abuse and poke 
sticks at. You might think the other white ele- 
phants would get out of the way after seeing how 
the prisoner is treated ; but they never seem to 
learn wisdom, When, at the end of the four 
years, Congress turns the captive out of the 
cavern, so riddled and sore that he can scarce- 
ly move, all the animals of its kind bellow and 
kick each’ other aside, and each tries to be 
caught and chained in the eave, I note this 
as an interesting item in regard to the race for 
the benefit of future naturalists. 


But the princess—pretty little Meta! Her 
| father was an immense brass steam Boiler—| 
|mean, he owned a great establishment where 
| all sorts of brazen monsters were made—and 
he was almost as rich as the old fairy Joanna 
herself. He was a very ugly Boiler indeed, 
and his voice sounded as gruff and ill-temper- 
ed as if his chest was lined with copper, and | 
believe it was, or with something harder, [His 
wife was a brown silk Pin-cushion; she could 
| walk a little, and eat and sleep a great deal: 
indeed, she looked rather overstuffed; but to 
all intents and purposes she was a Pin-cush 
ion. - There were several sons and daughters, 
most of them married now; but there was nei- 
ther prince nor princess among the number be 
sides Meta; and I always thought they must 
have stolen her, for I can not understand how 
they ever came by her honestly. 

I am almost ashamed to tell you where they 
lived—it is only the fact of the Boiler’s being 80 
rich that gives me courage to mention it. The 
castle was in a part of Gotham where civilized 
people dread to set foot; not near Murray Hill, 
but away off down in a narrow street in the 
neighborhood of Bleecker—a dull, dismal street 
with rows of sleepy-looking houses on either 
side, which have been left there and forgotten 
as well by Trade, that fumes and frets near at 
hand, as by Fashion, who, in the days of our 
grandmothers, condescended to dwell in those 
very mansions which now the mighty lady could 
hardly find, unless she were well paid for it. 

The Boiler had lived in the house when he 
was a boy—though it was difficult to believe he 
had ever been one—and he could not be induced 
to move into a more Christian locality. There 
hed been nothing new in the house for the last 
thirty years except the children; so the great 
rooms had a rather threadbare appearance, 
though the furniture was heavy and carved, and, 
I dare say, had cost a very pretty penny in its 
day. In that house they ate breakfast at seven 
o'clock in the morning, winter and summer, 
dined at half past two, and had tea at six or a 
little after—a mode of living enough to turn a 
delicate stomach ; but the Boiler was obstinate, 
and as for the Pin-cushion, so she could eat oft- 
en enough, little she cared about the times and 
seasons. ‘The Boiler believed that young peo- 
ple should be strictly brought up, with not too 
much amusement and less society, and should 
“do something for their keep ;” and many a set 
of towels had the princess hemmed with her 
own pretty fingers. The elder daughters had 
married rich monsters of the same type as their 
father. 

One son remained a bachelor and lived at 
home, assisted in the business, and was more 
wheezy and brassy than his parent. There had 
been another son, but he was seldom mentioned 
—he had gone to the devil, and it was not prop- 
er to talk about a young man who had done 
that. Of course it must have been his own 





fault, for the Boiler reared his family on prin- 
| ciples at least as old as the Mayflower—*‘ Early 
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to bed and early to rise ;” ‘*Give children an 
inch and they will take an ell;” ‘* A change of 
tasks is the best play ;” ‘“ Always believe that 
a boy lies unless he can prove that he is telling 
the truth, thon whip him for contradicting his 
elders ;” and so on, through a longer list than 
I have room to set down or am wise enough to 
remember. 

Old Joanna was rather fond of her god- 
daughter—perhaps I might say very fond—only 
she had learned to distrust humanity so gener- 


ally that she hid every evidence of weakness as | 


carefully as she could. She went to the castle 
at regular intervals, to solemn feasts which tho 
Boiler devised for her honor; but she invaria- 
bly quarreled with him, and never scrupled to 
talk to his face about his meanness, and once 
went so far as to get into a rage and tell him 
outright that it was no wonder his son elected 
to go to the devil—it was all his fault, and she 
should think any body would go any where to 
get rid him. Now, though the Boiler loved | 
money, and hoped that the old fairy would leave | 
a good big lump to her goddaughter, he was a 
very obstinate Boiler, and almost as much accus- 
tomed to plain speaking as Joanna herself. So | 
they had something of a quarrel, and old Jo- | 
anna would have liked him the better for his | 
spirit, but unfortunately some imp whispered in | 
his ear that he had etter relent on account of 
her shekels, and the instant he attempted to | 
soften his rough speeches out burst old Joanna, 

‘*You're as mean as the rest of the world,” 
quoth she, “ for all you have millions, and know | 
they can’t make any body happy ;” and out of | 
the house she dashed, mowing like the Witch 
of Endor, and looking like a thunder-cloud., 

Hence it happened that full three months 
passed without her going to the castle, and she 
only saw Meta twice or three times when she 
came to call; then not alone, for the Pin-cush- 
ion was with her, stuffed full of diamond 
brooches which stuck up like wens. But the 
last time old Joanna, being a sharp-eyed creat- 
ure, noticed that the little princess looked pale 
and sad, and for a day or two after she could 
not get the child’s altered appearance out of 
her mind. Aft last she mounted into her char- 
iot and clattered off down Murray Hill, mak- 
ing ugly mouths at the world in general, any 
body might have thought, though she was only 
muttering to herself. As she had seen fit to 
put on a bonnet manufactured exactly ten years 
before, and a velvet cloak which had belonged 
to her grandmother, you may be sure she was 
a wonderful and fearful object to contemplate, 
and I could not undertake to answer for the 
consequences if any expectant mother of a fam- 
ily had happened to meet her. 

She was in a bad state of mind, there was no 
doubt; she upbraided her slaves dreadfully be- 
fore she went out, and declaring that they 
wished to ruin her by their extravagance, 
would take nothing for breakfast but oat-meal 
gruel and a long fiery prayer out of a great 
book that some Puritan got up a century ago; 
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|and I am sure either article of food by itself 
was enough to make even a fairy’s stomach 
turn a little sour, Her chariot was stopped 
at the corner of a dangerous thoroughfare and 
the ignoble Bleecker by a street car, and old 
Joanna was so much enraged at the delay that 
she fairly shook her stick out of the window; 
but the car did not heed, and an evil-minded 
boy sitting on the curb-stone mocked her with 
nose-invested thumbs, at which Joanna began 
to laugh, and threw him some money, She 
was so sick of smooth speeches that 1 suppose 
a little impudence was rather refreshing than 
otherwise. 

She reached the grim castle, and down her 
footman got from his lofty seat, and played a war 
| march on the door-knocker, looking so gorgeous 
and big that he might have been taken for the 
king of giants. An ugly dwarf of a woman ap- 
peared, and he spoke to her in a very lofty 
way; but if she wanted revenge she had it, for 
when he returned to the chariot, old Joanna 
opened the door so suddenly against him that 
he tumbled across the wheel. 

“ Are these your manners?” cried the irate 
fairy. ‘I'll charge you for dirtying my livery! 
Next time you speak to a woman old enough 
to be your mother, standing on people's door- 
steps, take your hat off.” 

The gorgeous footman looked painfully sub- 
dued, and stood first on one foot, then on the 
other, and raised first one hand, then its fellow, 
as if some place on his person hurt, and he 
wanted to soothe it by a little dextrous manip- 
ulation, but did not dare, 

‘‘The man's an idiot!” grumbled Joanna, 
with an awful frown, ‘* Why don’t he speak ?” 

‘*The madam is out,’’ moaned the muddy 
| footman, 

** Old fool of a Pin-cushion !” muttered Joan- 
}na, ‘Speak when you're bidden, Sir,” added 
| she; ‘* I’m going in—help me out, Sir! Aren't 
| you ashamed of your appearance, Sir? If 
you've torn your clothes, I'll have a gutta-percha 

suit for you, and tell the tailor to glue it fast, 
| Sir er. 

The giant looked frightened at the awful 
| threat, as well he might, and helped his mis 


| 


| 


tress up the steps without venturing to offer a 
single excuse; but he took his feelings out ina 
dreadful glare at the old woman in the door- 
way, who gave vent to a chuckle, and whis- 
pered behind Joanna— 
‘¢ Pride shall sit in the mud—he, he! There's 
a boy at the corner with a blacking-brush,” 
“Send my goddaughter to me,” ordered 
Joanna, striking her stick on the floor as fero- 
| ciously as if she meant to summon up a whole 
| troop of demons if her commands were not 
| obeyed on the instant, and marched into a dull 
| old room that smelled of leather on account of 
| the hangings and chair coverings, which felt 
| clammy to the touch, as if they knew they hada 
bad smell, and got into a perspiration from em- 
barrassment thereat. 
Presently the little princess came in, look- 


| 
| 
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ing as pretty as possible, though there were 
traces of tears about her eyelids, as sharp old | 
Joanna saw at once. 

* Hallo, Hop-o’-my-thumb !” said she ; “how 
do you do?” 

*“T am very well, godmother, and I am glad | 
to see you,” 

**T doubt that,” 


said Joanna; ‘‘so kiss me 


on my nose by way of penance—I've neuralgia | 


And why haven't | 


every where else in my face. 
you been to see me?” 

**I—I haven’t been any where lately,” re- 
turned the poor princess, hanging down her 
head till her bright curls covered her face sal 
if she had thrown a veil of gold-thread over it. 

** And why haven’t you ?” demanded Joanna, 

**T don’t quite know—I—” | 

“There, don’t stammer; if you're tongue- | 
tied I'll take you to a surgeon. And don’t tell | 
any stories—I hate ’em.” | 

**T don’t tell stories,” retorted the princess, 
“and I do know why I didn’t come—because | 
I didn’t wish to go any where or see any body— 
there!” And she nodded her head and set her 
lips hard together to keep from crying. 

**Good!” pronounced Joanna, patting her 
shoulder, ‘*Kiss me again—on my nose. I| 
did want to go somewhere, and I wanted to see 
you, so I’m here. Where’s the Pin-cushion ?” 

‘*Mamma has gone to spend the day with 
sister Jane—Jane has got a little baby, and oh! | 
godmother, it has red hair!” 

**Serves ‘em right—I'll send it a lead comb, 
and that’s all it willever get out of me. I sup- 
pose the old dragon is down in his shark’s nest, 
as usual,” said the fairy, not in the least par- 
ticular about confusing her metaphors. 

**T don’t think you ought to speak to me of | 
papa and mamma in that disrespectful way,” 
said the princess, opening her big blue eyes in | 
a very solemn manner. 

“Bah! They call me Old Squinty before | 
you, I know—don’t contradict!” 

**T don’t contradict,” said the princess. 

“But you're right to stand up for them, little 
pigeon. Now sit down. I came on purpose 
to see you. What makes your eyes so red? 
Now don’t say you've a cold in your head, be- 
cause you haven't, and you know it.” 

‘* Are my eyes red ?” asked the princess, try- 
ing to speak as if she were exceedingly sur- 
prised. 

** As a ferret’s,” replied Joanna; ‘and you | 
can't be a ferret, you know.” 

“*T wish I was,” cried the princess, ‘‘or a 
caterpillar under a gooseberry-bush, or any 
thing poor and insignificant.” 

She began tovsob, and distressed Joanna very 
much; for the old fairy could not bear tears 
when she perceived that they were real ones, 

**Bless me, don’t cry!” exclaimed she. 
**Smell of this!” She meant to hand her 
scent bottle, but in her haste she stuck her 
open snuff-box under the princess's nose, and 
made her sneeze violently. ‘*Do you good, 
any way. There, don’t you feel better?” 


} 





| 





ed Joanna, 


| did, 


“Oh, tchee! tehee!” howled the princess, 
and began to laugh and sob all at once; then 
suddenly dried her eyes, and sat up as stiff 
a little stone image. 

**T’m making a fool of myself,” snapped she. 

**You’re not used to snuff,” replied Joanna, 
**This room smells like a shoemaker's shop— 
your mother’s grandfather was a shoemaker. 
I wonder if he haunts the house ?” 

“The way papa goes on lately,” said the 
princess, ‘you'd think all our ancestors wore 
gold crowns on their heads, and sat on ivory 
thrones. 

** Ancestors!” repeated Joanna; ‘you ney- 
er had any. Your grandfather got rich and 
built this house, but I doubt if he ever had a 
father. Pooh, don’t tell me!” 

**Tt’s papa says it.’ 

“If he says it to me I'll shut him up in one 
| of his own boilers, and put the lid on!” exclaim- 
‘* But that’s not what you've been 
erying about.” 

** Oh, it’s only that I’m silly—don’t mind me. 
What a dreadful old bonnet, Miss Joanna!’ 

“Never you mind my bonnet! Do 
think I am going to waste my substance 
finery, Miss Impudence ?” 

‘*But you’ve lots and lots of handsome 
things—” 

‘**And I mean te keep them so; that’s why 
I wear the old ones,” interrupted Joanna, 
“* Where's your manners, talking about your vis- 
itor’s clothes ?” 

‘* But you always say you hate polite people, 
and call them deceitful.” 

‘*Don’t serve up my own speeches to me; I 
can speak for myself, you little yellow-headed 
serpent! I suppose you think you're pretty, 
you small, pink-cheeked simpleton !” 

‘*Oh, I don't care!” cried the princess. 
but I don’t any more. 
have the small-pox now.” 

“Here’s resignation!” quoth Joanna, pre- 
tending to laugh, but looking a good deal trou- 


as 


” 


you 
on 


sey 
I might as well 


| bled the while. 


‘*I’m not a bit resigned!” exclaimed the 
princess, slapping her little white hands to- 
gether. ‘Not a bit, and I won’t be—I vow I 
won't!” 

“You outrageous ounce of mortality! what 
do you mean ?” 

**T mean what I say—just! I shall do as 
they tell me—I must—but I'll not be resigned! 
They think I don’t see what they’re at, but I 
do; and old Dodson may come and come till 
he’s grayer and uglier than he is now, but I'll 
never speak to him, not if they turn me out of 
doors.” 

By this time she quite lost her breath, and 
had to sob again, but controlled herself as soon 
as she could. Old Joanna took several pinches 
of snuff in rapid succession, and tapped the 
princess’s head softly with her knuckles, drop- 
ping brown powder on the bright hair uncon- 
sciously, 

‘* Now tell it all out from beginning to end,” 
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said she; “I came on purpose to hear the whole 


story. 
“Who told you—how did you know?” de- 
manded the princess. 

‘+ Of course I saw there was something wrong 
the last time you came to see me; I waited, 
thinking you would come up and tell me what 
was the matter; bug as you did not, I came to 
you, for I like you, little spider, better than I 
do most people.” 

“Do you really? I wanted to tell you—but 
I was afraid! Oh, dear godmother, I am very 
wretched—I'm the most miserable girl in exist- 
ence.” 

Joanna smiled a little at that, but was care- 
ful not to let the princess see that she did. 

‘*Meta,” said she, suddenly, ‘‘ you're in love,” 

The princess hid her face. 

“Who told—” 

But old Joanna cut her beginning short. 

“Why, you, of course! Do you think I’ma 
bat? Now who is it—not old Dodson, I con- 
clude ?” 

‘‘ That nasty old thing—looks as if he was cut 
out of wood all in one piece, except his wig!” 

“That settles him. Now who is it? Hurry 
up, because the Pin—I mean your mother, may 
come back.” 


. ° inn | 
But the prineess could not “hurry up,” and 
_ } 


it took a long while to get the story out, but it 
was clear to Joanna at last. There was a hand- 
some young clerk in her father’s establishment 
—only arrived three months before, and the 
Boiler had made quite a pet of him and invited 
him to the house, and the little princess had 
fallen over ears in love with him. But the 
young man seemed, from her account, to be a 
very honorable fellow, though he was poor, and 
when he found he could not live any longer 


without telling her that he loved her, he did it; | 
but never gave her a chance to say a word, and | 


darted off like a man in a tragedy. And he 
had been straight to the Boiler and told him 
the truth, and the Boiler was in an awful rage, 


and forbade him the house, which was not nec- | 
essary, and upbraided the princess, and brought | 


old Dodson there four days in the week. 

** He would have discharged Mr. Owenson—” 

“Mr. who?” interrupted Joanna, for she 
never troubled herself about etiquette when 
she was excited. 

“Mr. Owenson,” repeated the princess—“ only 
it was you, dear godmother, who got him the 
place—I did not hear that till since he stopped 
coming to the house. Do you know him?” 

‘*Dare say not. I’m always getting people 
places—more fool I!” 

“T never heard him mention you.” 

*“Why should he?” 

“But if you got him the place—” 

Oh, there! 
fellow, and are determined to be miserable ?” 

“No, godmother; I don’t wish to be silly. 
But it is of no use for me to promise to forget 
him, because I can not: I'll hot see him or talk 
of him—but I can’t help thinking.” 


And so you love this young | 


IRY JOANNA. 

**Humph!” said old Joanna, 

“As for marrying any body else, I never 
will,” proceeded the princess, in a firmer voice, 
‘* Papa thinks me a baby, but I can see clearly 
what they are all at! Oh, godmother, isn't it 
wicked of them to want me to marry that wood- 
en old man—selling me because he is rich ?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Joanna, in a candid voice, 
‘fany sort of husband is bad enough, but I 
agree with you that a wooden one would be 
the worst of all,” 

She did her best to comfort the little princess, 
and promised her that at least she would do ev- 
ery thing she could to keep them from torment- 
ing her about old Dodson. 

“T can never, never be grateful enough,” 
sobbed the princess. 

* Pooh!” said Joanna, ‘‘As for this little 
romance, why that, perhaps, you'll get over in 
time—nobody could help you there—of course it 
would be insanity on your father’s part to allow 
any such nonsense to go on.” 

‘* Just because Mr. Owenson is poor! Oh, 
godmother, what a hard, cruel world this is!” 

‘*Some people find it so,” replied Joanna, 
dryly. 

**T'll wait—I'll be true to him,” cried the 
princess; ‘‘I’ll live an old maid for his sake.” 

‘*Some people do,” repeated Joanna, in the 
sametone. ‘ Better to end here, and be done; 
if you’ve any dead to bury, do it and be done! 
I once knew a girl who was not allowed to mar- 
ry the man she wanted, and she agreed to wait 
for him in spite of her father; and the young 
man went off to India—for it was a good many 
years ago, and in those days people went to In- 
dia to make fortunes—” 

** And she waited? Oh, what a brave girl!” 

** Very brave—yes, she waited.” 

* And he got rich and came back ?’ 
ed the princess, much interested. 

‘*He got rich and came back,” repeated Jo- 
anna. 

** And married her—how pretty !” 

**T didn’t say that.” 

** Do tell me the whole—I like to hear.” 

“‘ She waited, this girl—she was a silly thing, 
and very fond of the man, and thought herself 
much wiser than her father. When he had 
been gone a year she came of age, and a rel- 
ative died suddenly and left her a great for- 
tune—” 

‘* A great fortune!” interrupted the princess, 
“She wrote to her lover to come—I know.” 

** Yes, she wrote; she had just finished her 
letter, and was sealing it, when the post came in 
with an Indian letter for her.” 

‘From her lover?” asked the princess, her 
great eyes purple with excitement. 

‘*From her lover,” said Joanna; and very 
oddly her voice sounded each time that she 
turned herself into an echo, 

‘*What was it—what did he say ?” questioned 
the princess, as much absorbed in the story as 
if it had been the work of some great romancer. 
‘Was it a beautiful letter, begging her not to 


demand- 
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wait for money, but to let him come for her at 
once ?” 

‘* Well, it was very poetical,” said Joanna, 
slowly, rubbing her nose, “there was no doubt 
of that. But he didn’t exactly say that.” 

*¢ What then—what did he say, godmother ?” 

‘The gist of all his fine blank-verse was, that 


he found waiting and poverty very troublesome | 


—he thought it would be wrong to keep her 
bound so long, and, just to end matters, he had 
married a rich widow—that was all.” 

“The poor girl, the poor girl!” moaned the 
princess. ‘‘What a dreadful wretch he was, 
godmother!” 

**T think most people would have called him 
very wise ; you see he never dreamed of her in- 
heriting an independent fortune,” said Joanna. 

*¢ But what did the poor girl do, godmother ?” 

“Oh! the girl? I don’t rightly know; I 
have heard that she went into a brain-fever, 
and made a goose of herself generally,” re- 
plied the old fairy, taking a pinch of snuff out 
of her box. 

‘* But did she die?” 

**Well—yes—I think she died; there might 
have been a sort of mummy left that people 
called her ; but, on the whole, I think she died,” 
answered Joanna, finishing her snuff with a 
tremendous racket, and dusting her fingers care- 
fully on her handkerchief. 

The little princess stole one look at her god- 
mother’s face, and never asked another question. 
She even tried, like an artful puss, to lead the | 
conversation toward pleasanter subjects, and 
told the old fairy amusing stories about some 
friends her father had lately entertained at din- 
ner, and mimicked the peculiarities of each 
guest in a very wicked manner. 

Finally, Joanna said that she must go away ; 
and bidding the princess be a good child, she 
kissed her half a dozen times at least—a non- 
sensical performance in which young Owenson 
might have been expected to indulge, if he had 
got a chance, but was very surprising on the 
part of the fairy. 

“T sha’n’t forget you, poppet,” said she, 
‘and I'll do my best to invent some means for 
scaring off old Dodson.” 

“Never mind me!” cried the princess, he- 
roically ; ‘* I’m not worth bothering about—but 
it’s very kind of you, godmother.” 

“Bah! never was kind in my life—not even 
to myself,” said old Joanna. 

“That makes it all the nicer of you to be | 
kind to other people,” persisted the princess, 
and she kissed the fairy’s wrinkled hand, from 
which the glove had been removed for conven- 
ience in snuff-taking. It was too absurd to be 
possible, but it really seemed as if the silly little 
princess pitied her elfin godmother in spite of 
her gold and power. 

* Aren't you sometimes lonesome, living all 
by yourself in that great palace ?” she inquired, | 
timidly, as the fairy tweaked her little royal 
nose with the withered fingers those fresh lips 
had just pressed. 


| angry. 


‘*What a monkey for asking questions!” 
exclaimed old Joanna; but she did not seem 
**T'll tell you a secret, poppet! I think 


of building a beautiful castle up in the clouds, 

and carrying you off to live with me in it,” 
“Oh, that would be splendid!” laughed the 

“T'll go to sleep and dream about 


princess, 
it.” 

** Do,” said the fairy, ‘And now good-by, 
little one; don’t let me see any more shadows 
in those blue eyes, else you'll get so blind you 
can't look at my cloud palace.” - 

Then old Joanna went away ; but, before go- 
ing home, she drove about a good deal, and 
paid several visits among her slaves, the ogres, 
and they thought the world must be coming to 
an end, she was so mild and amiable. 

That evening young Owenson was sitting 
alone in his poor narrow chamber, away up un- 
der the roof of a great black caravansera, and 
life looked very dismal indeed as he peeped out 
at the clouds from his eyrie. He was thinking 


| of the beautiful princess whom he should never 
| see again, unless when he caught sight of her 


getting out of her carriage, or sitting in the op- 
era box she would have after they sold ner to 
old Dodson, with Dodson’s diamonds blazing on 
her forehead, and only making her dear face 
sad and wan. He was growing more gloomy 


| and desperate every moment, when one of the 


soiled demons doomed to spend his life plod- 
ding up and down the stairs of the caravansera 
entered with a letter. Young Owenson stared 
at the epistle in great astonishment, for there 
‘was nobody to write him letters, and from whom 
it came he could not imagine. At last he re- 
flected that, if he wished to find out who sent 
it and what it was about, he had better tear it 
open; so he did, and this was what he read: 

“Your mother was my half-sister; she chose to 
quarrel with me while you were a baby, and I never 
saw her after, because I always let people take their 
own course—if it leads them away from me, that’s not 
my business. 

“When you came here from California two years 
ago I happened to see you, and found out who you 
were. Since that I have been able to assist you a lit- 
tle about finding business, and have become convinced 
that yon are a really honorable, sensible fellow, and 
the breed is scarce. I want you to come up to my 
house to-night, and see one of the ugliest old women 
you ever set eyes on. Joanna Briees.” 

A couple of days later John Owenson resign- 
ed his situation in the Boiler’s establishment ; 
and it so happened that the very same morn- 
ing the old fairy Joanna appeared in the Boil- 
er’s private counting-room. 

‘« This is unexpected, indeed,” said the Boil- 
er, bowing and scraping, “‘and the greater 
pleasure therefor.” 

** Humbug!” quoth the fairy. 

** And how does my dear friend do?” asked 


| the Boiler, with a grimace that he thought was 


a smile; but smiles found themselves so ill at 
ease on his face that they would not come if he 
tried to persuade them. ‘* How does my dear 
friend do?” 

‘* What does the troublesome old cat want, 
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you mean, Always say what you mean, Josiah | 
Haverstraw.” 

“Ha, ha! Fond of your little joke—fond | 
of your lit-tle joke,” said the Boiler, as hesi- 
tatingly as if he hated even to give up words, | 

‘If it costs nothing, I am; so are you.” 

“Ex-actly, ex-actly,” said the Boiler, thought- 
fully, and glared at her from under his bushy 
eyebrows, as if trying to make out what she 
would be at. But he might as well have glared 
at the sphinx. | 

“T have come to make a proposal,” ob- 
served Joanna, 

‘“‘Yes—a proposal—yes! Pretty sure to be 
asensible one if it comes from you, Miss Jo- 
anna,” returned the Boiler, rubbing his hands | 
slowly together, as if he already felt a lump of 
the fairy’s gold between them. 

‘‘Time will tell,” snapped she; ‘‘so you 
needn't turn prophet in your old age, Josiah 
Haverstraw.” 

‘* But first you must tell me what the pro- 
posal is,” said the Boiler, bowing as graciously 
as if she had paid him a compliment. 

“T want your daughter to marry my nephew,” 
blurted out the ancient elf. 

The Boiler stood stupefied with astonish- 
ment. 

‘¢Why—why--I didn’t even know you had a 
nephew, Miss Joanna.” 

“Well, I have—half a one—it was not nec- 
essary you should know it before.” 

**Ah—yes. And this nephew—half a one, 
did you say ?” 

“TJ did,” returned Joanna, but stared at him 
in such a dreadful way that, for the life of him, 
he did not dare ask what she meant; so after a 
Jittle he hazarded : 

‘* A—a fortune, I suppose ?” 

‘¢‘A business worth two hundred thousand 
dollars, my good will, and not a penny to Meta 
from me unless she marries him: now you have 
my ultimatum.” 

‘*She goes to the point,” cried the Boiler, 
admiringly ; ‘‘ always to the point she goes.” 

*“T wish it was sharp enough to stick into 
you,” muttered Joanna, 

“Hey ?” said the Boiler, afraid she might be 
muttering about money, and eager not to miss 
the words. 

“T say you've got my ultimatum, Josiah 
Haverstraw ; and now I want yours.” 

‘“* My dear lady—my respected friend! This 
is so very sudden—so exceedingly abrupt—a 
little time.” 

**Two hundred thousand down, and a house 
ready furnished on Murray Hill—not a penny 
otherwise,” pronounced Joanna. 

** At least,” said the Boiler, ‘‘I should be 
charmed to see your nephew at my house—to 
consult with my wife—” 

‘**A Pin-cushion!” broke in the fairy. “Fid- 
dlededee !” 


“T should be delighted, of course, if the 
young people took a fancy to each other, and 
if Mr.—really, I think my dear friend omitted 
to mention the young gentleman’s name.” 

“Isn't my name Briggs?” demanded Joanna, 
wrathfully. ‘*I hope it’s good enough for any 
body.” 

**A very good name,” returned the Boiler, 
obsequiously; ‘it’s got a rich sound—a. rich 


sound,” 
**Don't repeat like a starling,” snarled the 
fairy. ‘‘Now see here; I’m in a hurry. I 


want to settle this business in exactly ten min- 
utes,” 

They talked in earnest then, and before old 
Joanna left the room every thing was arranged 
as she had wished. But, oddly enough, she 
seemed out of temper because the Boiler con 
sented so readily to her plans; and while driv- 
ing home she called him a great many unpleas- 
ant names in a conversation she held with some 
unseen familiar, and declared that he would sell 
his soul for money—if he had one, which she 
doubted. 

That evening the fairy chariot drove down 
to the castle to convey the princess up to din- 
ner at the palace. 

“Company,” wrote,old Joanna, “So curl 
your wig, poppet, and get into your prettiest 
white dress.” 

The princess obeyed the summons, and look- 
ed as lovely as a princess well could when she 
entered the great drawing-room, where the fairy 
was seated in wonderful state, having put on a 
new black velvet robe in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

‘*So here you are,” said she, turning the 
pwincess round and round; “very well, pop- 
pet.” 

“You said there was company, godmother.” 

‘*There will be. Sit down. Ive been to 
see your father to-day.” (Great surprise on 
the part of the princess.) ‘‘I have rid you of 
old Dodson forever.” The princess skipped for 
joy. 

*“*You dear godmother!” cried she, hugging 
Joanna till the old fairy creaked. 

‘Hear me out,” continued Joanna, crossly, 
pushing her away as if she did not like to be 
made to creak unexpectedly. ‘ He always ex~- 
pected me to leave you money. I've told him 
I'd not do it unless you married my nephew.” 

Up started the princess in a fury. 

“You wicked, wicked woman! And you 
want to sell me too! After pretending to be 
sorry for me, and getting me to tell you the 
truth—oh, how could you be so wicked ?” 

‘* Marry my nephew,” persisted the fairy. 

“T won't! I hate him! Id sooner marry 
old Dodson!” 

‘“‘ Marry my nephew,” was all the aggrava- 
ting sprite would say. 

‘*Never!” cried the princess. ‘I'll die first! 





The Boiler had no idea what she meant, and 
looked helpless and nearly imbecile. He rubbed 
his spiky hair, and added: 


I'll take poison! Let me go home! I'll never 


| come into your house again! I'll never speak 


to you!” 
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She threw herself on a sofa and hid her face | you won't marry my nephew, you ni tughty girl? 
in the cushions, sobbing bitterly and uttering Very well; send him away yourself.” 
a great many frantic protestations. Old Jo- Meta looked, and thought she must be mad 
anna trotted across the room, opened the doors | or dreaming; for there, beside the old fairy 
into another apartment, and beckoned some- | Joanna, stood the true prince, his face beauti- 
body in. ful with smiles—the face of John Owenson. 

** Meta,” she said, as softly as if she had | Another instant, and, with a laugh that was a 
found another voice; “look up, Meta.” She|sob and a sob that was a laugh, the old fairy 
went close to the sofa, lifted the head with its | took herself out of the room for a while. Her 
glory of golden hair, and laughed aloud. ‘‘So/| part in the story was done. 











BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A 


XII. | of each in rapid succession. After which he 
HE prairie Indians, who are probably as | jumped to his feet like lightning, leaped through 
expert equestrians as the Bedouin Arabs, | the door, lighting upon the astounded sentinel, 
always go into battle weil mounted, and when | whom he thrust to the heart with his knife, 
properly armed are most formidable enemies. | and giving a terrific war-whoop, bounded away 
Formerly, when these people possessed no fire- | into the darkness; but before he was out of 
arms, but were solely dependent on the bow | range the other sentinel fired, and finished the 
and arrow, which has a very limited effective | bloody tragedy by dropping the murderer dead 
range, they were far inferior to the white man | in his tracks. 
in action; but now that they are well provided| The savage instincts of the Indian of the 
with rifles and revolvers this difference has plains, and the wonderful control and mastery 
greatly diminished, if not entirely disappeared. | he acquires over the horse, were strikingly 
And why should not this be the case? The | evinced during a bloody engagement between 
prairie warrior has sufficient courage, and is an | our troops and a party of Cheyennes, near Fort 
adept in the art of war as taught and practiced | Wallace, in 1867. 
in the school of his ancestors. He has made| In the heat of the battle a cavalry soldier 
this his study from childhood, and has learned | was wounded, and fell from his horse out of 
all the arts, manceuvres, and subterfuges neces- | reach of his comrades, when one of the savages 
sary to prosecute a successful partisan warfare ; | rode up at full speed, reached down from his 
and although his strategy may not in all re- horse, seized the soldier by the hair of the head, 
spects coincide with the teachings of Vauban | and, without slacking his gait in the least, drew 
or Mahan, yet when we are forced to make | him up to his saddle-bow, and with his toma- 
war upon them we are compelled to adopt a) hawk beat out his brains; then tearing all the 
portion of their tactics or make failures. | clothing from the mangled body, he dashed it 
One of the reasons why the Indians fight so| upon the ground again, and giving a fiendish 
desperately when hard pressed may be attrib- | howl of exultation, rejoined his companions. 
utable to the fact that they have the utmost | : 
horror of being taken prisoners and held in| XIII. 
captivity. They themselves make slaves of | The Indians, as a general rule, are eminently 
their captives, and they have no other concep-| an imitative people, and when thrown in con- 
tion of the condition of a prisoner of war save | tact with white men, especially those high in 
that of the most abject and degrading bond- | rank and authority, they are prone to copy their 
age, which to them is more repulsive than} manners and customs. 
death. There still lives among the Winnebagoes an 
Some years ago our troops in Western Texas | old Indian called ‘* Dandy,” who was a mem- 
captured a party of Indians belonging to a| ber of the first delegation from that tribe that 
band that had stolen Government animals, and | ever visited Washington city. While en route to 
among them was a chief who, with his wife and | the National Capital the party was detained at 
two children, were detained as hostages while Galena some time, in waiting for a steamer to 
the others were sent out and required to bring | descend the Mississippi; and as they were 
back the depredators with the stolen stock. strolling about the town one day they came 
The chief and his family were put into a| near a Methodist church, where service was 
tent guarded by two sentinels, who were in-| being held during the season of a revival. 
structed to keep a vigilant watch over them | Greatly astonished at the first glance of this 
and prevent their escape. strange novelty they hastily drew up around 
One dark night, after every thing about the | the windows, and saw the house crowded with 
camp had become hushed and quiet, and the | people, many of them, “under the influence of 
squaw and her children were fast asleep, the | the preaching, becoming intensely excited, some 
chief took his knife, and, noiselessly crawling to | ¢ ing their hands, others stamping, jumping, 
their bedside, drove it to the hilt in the breast | and making mysterious gestures and contortions 
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of limbs and body, while at the same time the 
entire congregation were shouting at the high- 
est pitch of their voices—all of which was per- 
fectly incomprehensible to the Indians, who 
looked on the spectacle with wonder and amaze- 
ment, and made various random conjectures as 
to the meaning of these unusual proceedings. 

One of them suggested that the “ Big Medi- 
cine man” (the preacher) might be exerting 
his powers of incantation to exorcise and drive 
away bad spirits which had got possession of 
the people. Another one surmised that possi- 
bly this was a big pale-face war-dance. And 
one even went so far as to pronounce the whole 
company stark raving mad. But none of their 
opinions seemed to meet the concurrence of the 
majority of the party until Dandy, who had 
looked on with great interest for some time, 
at length assumed an air of importance, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have it—I have it; I'll tell you 
what’s the matter!” Then pointing his finger 
to his head, he added: ‘* Whisky too much! 
Whisky too much!” And they all walked off in 
disgust, verily believing that the good disciples 
of Wesley were on a terrible spree. 

On their return home after visiting their 
“Great Father,” at the urgent entreaty of the 
people of Albany, they were prevailed upon to 
give an exhibition of their songs, dances, ete. 
A room was procured, and at the proper hour 
Dandy stationed himself at the door, and re- 
ceived twenty-five cents from each person ad- 
mitted. A good house was secured, and the 
performance passed off to the satisfaction of 
every body, until the appreciative audience was 
about to disperse, when Dandy again took pos- 
session of the door, and demanded another 
quarter from each one before giving them 
egress, and it was with difficulty that the inter- 
preter could convince him that this was not al- 
lowable. 

XIV. 

It is said of a distinguished former chief of 
the Choctaws, “‘ Push-met-te-haw,” who was 
probably one of the most talented Indians of 
whose history we have any knowledge, that upon 
an occasion after our authorities in Washington 
had used all their efforts to induce him to sign 
the “Dancing Rabbit Creek” treaty, by which 
they ceded to the United States all their lands 
east of the Mississippi River, and which he had 
persistently declined, that General Jackson, 


then President, called him to the White House, | 


and, after exhausting all arguments without 
avail, placed himself before the chief, and, in a 
highly excited manner, thus addressed him: 

“Til have you to know, Sir, that I am An- 
drew Jackson, President of the United States, 
Sir; and by the Eternal you shad sign that 
treaty.” 

Push-met-te-haw was not in the least intimi- 
dated, but sprang to his feet, and, in imitation 
of the President's emphatic manner, replied : 

“T know perfectly well who you are, Sir; 


and I'll have you to know, Sir, that I am Puslf | 


met-te-haw, head chief of the great Choctaw 
nation; and by the Eternal I'll not sign thai 
treaty, Sir.” 

This Indian was not of royal parentage, but 
had risen from obscure origin to his lofty posi- 
tion in the nation solely upon his own merits; 
and being a proud, dignified man, he was some- 
what sensitive on the subject of his lineage, 
On the occasion of his first visit to Washington 
his reputation preceded him, and he received 
marked attention from the principal dignitaries, 
and was even invited to dine at the White House, 
He accepted the invitation ; and during the re- 
past Mrs. Madison, the mistress of the Presi- 
dential mansion at that time, manifested a lively 
interest in him, making particular inquiries 
about his family ; and she was especially desir- 
ous of knowing whether he was able to trace 
back his ancestry for many generations through 
a lineage of distinguished chiefs. His counte- 
nance clouded, and assumed a stern expression 
of displeasure at these interrogatories, and for 
some time he made no reply; but at length he 
said : 

‘¢ Push-met-te-haw was not born like com- 
mon mortals, and he never knew father or mo- 
ther. But on one bright and beautiful sum- 
mer’s night, when all nature was hushed in 
profound and silent repose, suddenly a deep 
sound was heard approaching, like the rumbling 
of distant thunder; soon the sky became dark 
and lowering; heavy clouds driven by a furious 
tempest piled upon each other in the loftiest 
vaults of the heavens, and poured down rain 
and hail in torrents; ponderous peals of thun- 
der exploded and reverberated, like continuous 
salvos of gigantic artillery, throughout the en- 
tire canopy of the sky; the lightning flashed in 
angular scintillations vivid streaks of fire; and 
every element of nature seemed in a mad frenzy 
to contribute toward the sublime and fearful 
chaos—in the midst of which a huge thunder- 
bolt, directed by the hand of the Great Spirit, 
was sent down from heaven and struck a gnarled 
oak, shivering its gigantic trunk into ten thou- 
sand atoms; and from out of its heart bounded 
forth a full-grown Indian brave in complete 
war costume, with his rifle upon his shoulder. 
Thus entered the world, and such is the pedi- 
gree, of the warrior who now stands before the 
Great Chief's squaw.” 

XV. 

During the existence of the ‘‘ Lone-star” re- 
public of Texas a white man was captured on 
the Brazos by the Comanches, who carried him 
away to their camp, and, in accordance with 
their custom, subjected him to all the menial 
offices of a slave. While in camp he was 
kicked about most unmercifully, foreed to cut 
and carry wood, herd horses, pitch lodges, etc., 
etc.; and on marches they compelled him to 
pack enormous loads of kettles, frying-pans, 
and other rubbish, until his back and feet be- 
came terribly lacerated; and he was so much 
worn out by hard work, starvation, and cruel 
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treatment that at length he abandoned all hope 
of bettering his condition, and in agonizing de- 
spair wished himself dead. 

Abont this time some of the chiefs of the 
band returned from a visit to Austin, where 
they had been kindly received by General 
Houston, the President, and were shown all the 
novelties of the capital; and among other 
places they were taken into the State-house, 
while the Congress was in session, end the mys- 
teries of legislation explained to them. They 
were highly delighted with what they saw, and 
took especial pride in displaying their new ac- 
quirements to their people athome. And they 
even went so far as to propose that, in future, 
when any important tribal business was pend- 
ing before the council of the nation they should, 
like the pale-faced law-makers, put it to vote 
and decide it by the majority. 

This proposition was acceded to by all; 
but it so happened at the first meeting of their 
deliberative council that they had forgotten 





ee _) 
some of the details of the forms they had wit. 
nessed at Austin, and they were obliged to cal] 
upon the white captive to enlighten them, {. 
consented to instruct them provided they would 
make him a member of the council, and per- 
mit him to introduce the first resolution. The 
request was acceded to, and a presiding chief 
was appointed, who informed the white mem- 
ber that his resolution was then in order: 
whereupon he took the floor, or rather the 
ground, and said: ‘* Mr. President, I propose 
to the great council of the Comanche nation— 
the greatest nation on earth—([Cheers, with 
prolonged guttural how’s! how’s! how’s! all 
over the lodge]—I propose, I say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that hereafter every gentleman Indian, 
in accordance with the customs of the pale- 
faces, be required, on marches, to pack his 
own kettles, and herd his own horses.” 
The resolution was received with applause, 
and carried unanimously, and thenceforth the 
captive was relieved of his burdens. 





BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


By a patient search I found it— 
The grave of a man who died 

In the bloom of his youthful manhood, 
In the prime of his lofty pride. 


He had done with life’s vain striving, 
Its praises, and its scorn, 

And finished his strong endeavor 
Long years ere I was born. 


By the good deeds left behind him, 
By the wrong he scorned to do, 
I know that -his earnest spirit 
Was fearless and pure and true. 


And I treasure his name as sacred, 
His words as above my praise, 

And love him as not one loved him 
While he walked the world’s hard ways. 


The work that he did so nobly 
Should have blessed his struggling days, 
Should have brought him gold and honors, 
And circled his brow with bays. 


But the world is all ungrateful— 
He gave his life for naught, 

And his name, and his many sorrows, 
Have faded from human thought. 


His life was a battle with trials, 
Temptations, and bitter needs— 
His grave lies nameless and sunken, 

A tangle of common weeds. 


Even Nature forgets him, 
And spreads no charm above 
The rest of her fond disciple, 
Who loved her with wondrous love. 


Only a single flower 
Above him has tried to bloom, 
But choked by nettles, it withers, 
A type of the sleeper’s doom— 


The struggle of young ambition 
Unfavored by fortune’s chance, 

Cramped down by the pitiless pressure 
Of cruelest circumstance. 


But I treasure his name as sacred, 
His words as beyond my praise, 

And love him as not one loved him 
While he walked the world’s hard ways. 


Ah me! when my life is over, 
And faded to silentness, 

When my grave is nigh forgotten, 
And hidden by weeds, like this— 


I wonder if some kind spirit 
Will pause in the shadows dim, 
To give me a tear and a blessing 
Like these I drop for him? 


If so, sweet friend, wherever 
Thy beautiful feet may stand— 
In the dull, tired ways about me, 
Or far in some lonelier land— 


On the dim hills of the future, 
Where my own may never go, 
Or—alas, my wretched blindness !— 

Nearer than I may know— 


Oh, tender and loving angel, 
With light on thy bended brow, 
Oh, heart which will hold me precious, 
Would I could find thee now! 
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IN CLOVER. 


RECOGNIZED Margaret at once by the 
harmonious gray of her apparel and the 
graceful fall of her long veil; but dear Em, in 
an absurd, wide-spreading sea-side, puzzled me. 


| wonderful windfall of fortune that has fallen to 


Happily a gust of wind blew up one side of the | 


straw extinguisher, giving me a glimpse of her 
bright, friendly face, and without further ado 
we flew into each other’s arms, regardless of 
the smiling baggage-master, or of the round- 


eyed country lads contemplating us through the | 


blurred windows of the waiting-room. 

‘Here she is, Maggie!” cried Em, in an 
ecstasy, turning me round and round; “the 
good little girl who found the luck-penny in 
her shoe!” 

“Dearest Rhoda, how glad I am to see you, 
and how rosy and round the child has grown, 
to be sure!” said Margaret, clasping my hands, 
and bending to kiss me in her sweet way. 


““Was there ever such a lovely retreat! It 


is not to be found on the map, and we were the 
only passengers in the car! What a delicious 
air! What green fields! Oh, I feel young 
again!” cried twenty-year-old Em. 

“What a divine sky!” chimed Margaret, 
who was a Bostonian, raising her gray eyes, 
hazy with tears. 

“A lucky woman art thou, Rhoda John- 
stone,” continued Em; ‘but I thought your 
estate lay five miles beyond the railway station. 
Prithee, are we to walk it?” 

“Tf you will but let me edge in one word, 
rattlebox, I will instruct you. You must know 
that my noble charger, ycleped Finette, has but 
one weakness—an insurmountable objection to 
locomotive puff and confusion—so I tied him 
the other side of the green, where he awaits 
your convenience, fastidious Emily.” 

‘“‘T hope he is not spirited!” she ventured, a 
little tremulously. 

‘Of course he is!” Ilaughed. ‘I could not 
endure a stupid animal. I enjoy life, and like 
to feel the reins when I drive.” 


you. 

** Did I not explain in my letter ?” 

“Explain? Yes, but leading us through a 
bewildering labyrinth, and leaving us more con- 
fused than when we began. I am afraid writ- 
ing is not your forte, Rhoda dear; every other 
line was in parenthesis. ‘I must lay down my 
pen for a moment to see Joseph about sowing 
the melons,’ or ‘I must pause to attend to the 
cream,’ and so on.” 

**You are cruel to laugh at me, for truly I 
have never been so busy in my life. Delight- 


ful labor, however—very different from the ter- 


rible drudgery of teaching. My story is not so 
very wonderful, although at first it seemed like 
a trick of Aladdin’s lamp,” snapping my whip 
at Finette. ‘Thus it happened—” 

‘Oh, pray be careful,” gasped Em at my 
side. 

‘* My mother had a father—” I continued. 

‘*What an unusual blessing!” murmured 
Em. 

** Yes,” I continued; ‘consequently I en- 
joyed the honor of a grandfather, though, 
strictly speaking, it was hardly an honor, for a 
more crabbed, miserly, cantankerous old man 
never existed. Dear me! Margaret, is it dis- 
respectful to speak so strongly of one’s ances- 
tors? Nevertheless, when my mother married, 
her parent forbade her his house, and publicly 
disowned her, from what cause it is impossible 


to divine, and sternly adhered to his decree to’ 


the day of her death. The old man lived for 
years and years, like his own cider, sharpening 
and hardening with age. I never saw him, 
but always fancied him a Wandering Jew grown 
stationary, and never imagined but that he 
would continue to live through all ages. Con- 
sider, then, my astonishment when he actually 
died, and I found myself the poor soul's heir. 


| I ought not to abuse him, I am sure, for he has 


done me nothing but good. When we have 
turned the corner we will catch a glimpse of 


| the old place; it is still strange to me. I am 


Em’s countenance lengthened ruefully, by no | 


means lightening as we came within sight of my 
pretty Canadian. There could not be found a 


fiercer-looking little beast; not a hair of his | 


shaggy coat lay in line, fringes of dark gray | 
|‘*There is a brook at the bottom, and a cas- 


hung about his hoofs, a voluminous tail swept 
behind, and as for his mane—there was no end 


to its unkempt préfuseness, two wicked eyes | 


gleaming in the midst. 


constantly discovering odd nooks and corners ; 
and yesterday I found an old sock full of silver 
shillings. Now we are turning the corner; pre- 
pare to be enraptured.” 

“*See this gorge on my right!” cried Emily. 


cade. Would it not be horrible to roll over 
into it on a dark night ?” 
By this time we had gained the ascent, and 


“Little Em,” said I, “is it possible you are | a delectable land of river, meadow, and wood- 
such a coward! Look at Margaret! She is|ed slopes lay beneath us, I called upon Fi- 
not afraid,” for Margaret was stroking his neck | nette to stand, and pointed with my whip— 


with her white, ungloved hand. 


“Do you see the old-fashioned, long-roofed 


“But I am dreadfully afraid,” sighed Em. | house nestling yonder among the elms? And 
‘Are you sure you can manage him, Rhoda?” | the red barn? ‘That is the homestead. In 
“I could drive hii with my eyes shut,” I | this valley lies my farm; is it not a fairy gift?” 


declared, taking pity on the poor little coward. 


‘* How can we congratulate you enough, hap- 


‘Let me help you into the carriage. We must | py Rhoda!” cried Margaret, her lovely face 


be off, or the evening will be on us.” 
“Now relieve our curiosity,” said Margaret, 


lightening with generous pleasure. 
‘It is the Elysium of the gods!” cried ex- 


when we were fairly started. ‘Tell us of this|travagant Em, “The Happy Valley of Ras- 
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No, that was a stupid place; I mean it 
Were it not for that 


selas, 
is an earthly Paradise. 


little imp of an animal before us, it would be 
perfection attained.” 

‘There are any number of cows in the val- 
ley,” I interposed—“ horrible, lowing creatures, 
who enjoy nothing better than tossing innocent 
I myself possess sev- 


city folk over fences. 
eral of these monsters.” 


“Cruel Rhoda,” sighed Em, “thus to de-! 


stroy my transient vision of peace.” 

**Qbserve the rich color of that meadow,” 
said Margaret, ‘‘and the river, and the noble 
hill forms beyond, melting into that ineffable 
sky! Was ever a lovelier scene?” 

“The river marks my boundary,” I remarked. 
‘* Mr. Thornton, the county magnate, owns the 
land beyond. Indeed, with the exception of 
my little corner, he seems to be the landlord 
of the whole country side. You see the tall 
chimneys toward the east, beyond the white 
road and line of poplars? There is his lord- 
ship’s residence.” 

‘*What a pity! His meadow is much pret- 
tier than yours, Rhoda,” said Emily. 

I smiled philosophically. 

**T am quite content that he should rule on 
that side of the river, for my land is infinitely 
the more profitable. 
see; but my meadow yields good mowing grass, 
and there is on it a fine orchard, while his is 
miserable marsh—nothing but marsh, flooded 
every spring. Those patches of vivid green 
you admire are useless bulrushes.” 

“Horrible! Bulrushes, did you say? I nev-| 
er heard of such a thing,” laughed Emily, while | 
Margaret interposed here her tuneful voice. 

“You are altogether fortunate, Rhoda; you | 


Of course you can not | 


| either hand. I welcomed my friends with lofty 


courtesy, gave them a glimpse of my quaint lit- 
tle kitchen, parlor, and keeping-room, and then 
| conducted them to the many-cornered guest- 
chamber under the eaves. 
**Do not be disdainful, ve city damsels, of 
my country fare,’ I cried, as we gathered about 
| the flower-decked table. ‘‘The strawberries 
| are not large, but they are red to the heart and 
sweet as the clover in which they ripened, 
| Need I say more for the bread than that it was 
made by my own hands? ‘That is honey, dear 
Margaret, and I am quite ready to believe that 
our learned ignoramus never before beheld the 
| ceelestia dona, although she knows by heart the 
| Fourth Georgic of her honey-tongued Virgil, 
| Innocent little Em! I have here a goblet of new 
| milk for you—I reserve the cups of fragrant tea 
for the stronger heads of Margaret and myself.” 
But poor Em made such an outery at the cur- 
tailing of her favorite beverage that Margaret 
was fain to soothe her by exchanging cup for 
glass, and partaking herself of the despised 
milk, 
| After the joyous repast Emily and I polished 
| the ancient blue and pink china-ware, admiring 
the wonderful pagodas and flying bridges por- 
trayed thereon, while pensive Margaret strayed 
out upon the porch star-gazing, she being one of 
those rare mortals who find perfect enjoyment 
in nature and silence. As the twilight deep- 
ened we gathered in the music-room, still with 
no light save the glimmer of the fire-flies flit- 
ting in the sweet-brier at the window. I stood 
by the piano. 
‘* This is the only link,” I said, ‘* which con- 


| 


| nects me with the old life; and, im spite of as- 


sociation, I could not well spare it. Margaret, 











reap the benefits of both river-banks, the beau- this is the hour of all hours for music. Thrill 
ty and verdure of your neighbor's, and the prof- | us again, dear friend, with that beloved voice.” 
its of your own.” Your old orchard is delight- Emily trod warningly upon my foot, but I did 
ful, and so is that tall grove of trees stretching not understand her; I could see neither in the 
down to the water.” darkened room, and there was an awkward si- 


‘*'There goes the sun!” I exclaimed, jerking 
Finette out of his comfortable nap. ‘ We 
must proceed at once, or you will not see the | 
old house by daylight.” 

Merrily we whirled along the grass-grown 
country road, between high banks of sumach, | 
hazel, and virgin’s bower, and all the loving, | 


lence. Then Margaret spoke, softly and rath- 
er diffidently, as was her manner: 

‘*T never felt in happier mood for music, 
| Rhoda, but I can not sing. I have lost my 
voice.” 

** What do you mean?” I cried, bewildered. 

‘* Yes,” she repeated, ‘‘I have lost my voice. 








clinging sisterhood of way-side shrubs and vines | I can not tell how it happened; at church one 
—under dusky arches of forest trees, beds of | evening my voice suddenly died; even the 
yellow-pine needles muffling the roll of she ghost of it has never returned to me since, so I 
wheels and Finette’s brisk footfalls; so 0. .o| must e’en take up the burden of life anew. I 
the meadow flats, catching the aromatic odors | am now studying the piano, and hope to be able 
of woods and fields, and soon drawing rein be- | to teach some day.” 

fore the time-worn porch of the Red House.| I was too much shocked to find words of sym- 
Never had I felt so proud of my possessions, | pathy, and could only say: 

Every cracked little pane gleamed in the after- “You must Jet me be your teacher while you 
glow; the thriftless, delightful wood-moss shone are with me, although it is absurd for a mere 
emerald-green on sloping roof and tree-trunks | routinist like myself to attempt to guide a gen- 
and well-curb ; the crumbling fences were laden jus.” Margaret had no such scruples, however, 
with blossoms ; meek-eyed cows siood chewing | accepting my offer with gratitrde, and, to cover 
their cud in the yard; and old Joseph Smith, | our painful emotions, we lit the candles, and 
in blue overalls and tattered straw hat, came | Em and I proceeded to execute our most elab- 
from the barn with a burnished milking-pail in | orate duet. 
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IN CLOVER. 
Poor Margaret, with all her rare gifts, somned beanie and noble, creamy throat. Like Dante's 
porn to failure. Surrounded in childhood by | beauteous lady, 
love, wealth, and culture, a single month de- 
prived her of every thing. A series of com- 
mercial disasters, followed by the base treach- 
ery of trusted friends, deprived her father first | While Emily, with wonderful moderatior, de- 
of reason and then of life; and before his life-| clared her a true-born Athenian, and bound 
jess remains could be consigned to vheir last! myrtle and white roses on her hair. Mar- 
resting-place his wife was laid beside him, and | garet’s hair is dark in shadow, but catches in 
their only and adored child was left to the ten- | the sunlight a burnished auburntint, It waves 
der mercies of cold and hard-tempered relatives. | also, not in a thousand curls and ripples, but in 
They did their duty by her after the fashion of | bright even swells from the moonbeam line of 
rich relatives. She was sent to an Institute, | the crown through all its queenly length. Em- 
and having survived an institutional education, | ily, as always, was dainty in the trimmest of 
was directed to provide for herself henceforth, | white gowns, a bunch of pinks tied under her 
It was among the hollow corridors and desolate | chin, and a bright ribbon about her waist. 
school-rooms of the Institute that we three met After the coffee and toast had been discussed 
and tied our lasting friendship. Together we | Margaret went about arranging the flowers, and 
found courage to laugh in the face of toil, | it was carious to note how the lightest touch of 
starvation, and cold; together confronted the | her finger-tips brought into harmonious subjec- 
august examining committee, and received our | tion the unruly vines and grasses which had de- 
parchment diplomas—Margaret’s tied with blue | fied my utmost skill the day before. With care 
ribbon, Em’s with pink, and mine, alas! with | and some assistance Emily placed herself under 
white. You dco not, perhaps, comprehend the | the extimguishing “‘sea-side,” and sallied forth 
distinctions thus signified, but among the initi- | with me to explore the garden. A bed of 
ated the blue ribbon was known to be a delicate | bright, hardy plants on either side a graveled 
symbol of the school’s choicest regard and com- | walk, terminating in a ruined arbor overrun 
mendation; the pink marked a gradation; the | with red roses, was the only attempt at flo- 
white another still lower. That bit of blue | ral decoration—the remaining ground being de- 
ribbon was, however, the only triumph that poor | voted to the utilitarian purposes of the vege- 
Margaret enjoyed, for she made a complete fail- | table garden, although even here an occasional 
ure of teaching. While Emily—little, blushing | clump of hollyhocks or sun-flowers diversified 
Emily—could command order and industry in| the formal beds, From the garden we proceed- 
the most hoidenish school-room, beautiful, dig- | ed across the yard, an open grassy space be- 
nified Margaret would be utterly routed. She | tween house and barn, with branching foot-paths 
was too simple, too unsuspicious, too ignorant | worn in the close, green turf, and peered through 
of the wiles and ways of the “‘ Girl of the Pe-| the bars at the cows and Finette, who were calm- 
riod” to satisfy the exactions of the modern | ly grazing under the apple-trees. Em had even 
schoolmistress, and she was obliged to relin-| ventured to present a bunch of clover the eighth 
quish the advantageous position obtained for | of an inch beyond the protection of the fence, 
her by the influence of wealthy connections. | with the terrifying delight of seeing Finette 
We held a serious consultation upon the posi- | thrust forward his nose, when I saw Margaret 
tion. Well I remember the seat under the | on the porch waving her hand to us. Beside 
ailanthus-tree, the muddy fountain, and the | her stood a farmer-like gentleman, dressed in 
nursery-maids airing their charges, as we there | gray, with a riding-whip under his arm and a 
came to the unanimous decision that Margaret | couple of sleek greyhounds at his heels. He 
should cultivate her musical talents—the pure walked directly across the yard toward us, rais- 
alto voice especially. This proved, at last, a| ing his hat, and it did not require a second 
solution of the difficulty, for she truly loved and | glance from either of us to discover a very 
enjoyed her art, and finally obtained a position | handsome and pleasing countenance, with a 
in the choir of an up-town church—and now | curling brown beard, a ruddy complexion, and 
this also was lost to her. ‘‘Such is life!” [| eyes both clear and keen. He spoke at once 
sighed, striking a discordané sharp. ‘“‘ Which is Miss Johnstone? I am pleased to 
A thunder-storm disturbed the serenity of | make your acquaintance. I am Philip Thorn- 
the night, but how radiant was the morning! | ton, of Summer Hill Farm, your nearest neigh- 
Every flower laden with fragrance, every leaf | bor, and I rode over this morning to ratify my 
shining in dewy freshness, an invisible choir of | claim to that honor. I am quite in earnest,” 
birds making ecstatic music in the meadows, | he added, quickly, seeing me smile. ‘‘I would 
a few silver-winged clouds melting into ethereal | not have troubled you to-day did I not know 
blue! With unconscious care we donned our | Joseph Smith to be the most stubborn and pig- 
daintiest apparel in honor of the royal day. | headed of mankind. I understand you propose 
Margaret floated down in gossamer robes of | purchasing several of Kelton Evans's Western 
palest violet, very old-fashioned, I fear, or per- | cattle ?” 
haps no fashion at all, for the wide flowing| “Yes,” I replied, a good deal puzzled. 
sleeves and delicate neck - band displayed to “ Accept my honest advice, Miss Johnstone, 
perfect advantage the sculpturesque arms and | and have nothing to do with them. They are 





“Stately and soft she moves as Juno’s bird, 
Erect and firmly poised as any crane, 
The utmost grace with modesty combined.” 
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a wicked, useless breed, and Kelton Evans a 
swindler,” 

**Good Heavens!” I cried. ‘“‘ Pray explain 
yourself! I did not know there was any dif- 
ference in cows. I supposed they were all 

He laughed heartily. 

**T suspected that to be your condition of 
ignorance, and you would learn a lesson to your 
cost were those Westerners once in your pas- 
ture.” 

** But what am I to do? 
the right article ?” 

He replaced his Panama, as if it were a 
thinking-cap, and mused a while. 

**T have it!” he cried, briskly. ‘* Deacon 
Warner’s estate is being settled, and doubtless 
the stock will be sold, They are a good breed 
—nothing remarkable, but sound.” 

“Oh, I would not for the world have any 
kinine prodigies on my hands,” I laughed. 
“Thanks for your neighborly consideration. 
Will you walk into the house now ?” 

“T can not stay this morning, but ygith your 
permission will do myself the pleasure of call- 
ing at a more leisure time. How do you en- 
joy country life in Hillborough ?” 

** Very much,” I replied. ‘‘ We have never 
felt half the sweetness of life before. This is 
my friend, Miss Emily Lee,” seeing a half ques- 
tion on his lip. ‘‘ She and Miss Dale are pass- 
ing the summer with me.” 

“IT admire your good taste,” he said. “I 
can not imagine an existence tolerable among 
city walls, although I confess I have never tried 
it. I wish you the fullest enjoyment of every 
bright hour!” With that he smiled beamingly 
upon us, and took his leave. : 

True to his promise, Mr. Thornton made his 
appearance among us in a few days, if any 
thing, earlier in the morning than the time be- 
fore. As he entered our little dining-room, 
where the breeze through the open windows 
blew in the muslin curtains, he glanced quick- 
ly about, noticing, I felt, every detail. He 
strode over to a bracket whereon Margaret had 
arranged a fresh bunch of flowering vines, and, 
after contemplating them a moment, turned to 
me, saying, 

** There is a great change here, Miss John- 
stone. I remember calling upon your grand- 
father in this very room some years since, and 
the same change has passed over it as over 
yonder brown jug, simple enough, yet trans- 
forming the most unpromising object into a 
thing of beauty.” 

“You could not give us a more delightful 
compliment,” I said; ‘‘but my friend Miss 
Dale is to be credited individually with that 
floral arrangement which so pleases you. Will 
you come into the music-room ?” 

Margaret was seated before the piano, where 
she had been practicing for three weary hours, 
her hands just then folded over the ivory keys, 
and the golden head bowed thereon ; while Em- 
ily, seated by the window, puzzled persevering- 


Where shall I find 
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ly over an ancient spinning-wheel which she had 
brought from the garret. They both rose as J 
introduced Mr. Thornton. He accosted Mar- 
garet with his usual directness of speech, which 
would have been brusque were it not for the 
pleasant tone and genial face : 

**Do you sing, Miss Dale ?’ 

“No,” she answered, flushing slightly. 

“None of us sing,’ said Emily, coming to 
her aid ; ‘‘ but we can all play ‘ Weber's Last 
Waltz’ on the piano, and paint landscapes in 
India-ink on Bristol-board.” 

“Is it possible,” Mr. Thornton replied, “that, 
with such accomplishments, you deign to finge; 
your grandmother's spindle?” pointing to her 
wheel. 

“It is plain that Mr. Thornton rides hotly 
the fashionable hobby-horse of the day. Alas! 
alas! swells the chorus; let us weep for ow 
grandmothers, for we shall never see their vyir- 
tuous likes again.” 

He was ready with his quip, and they tilted 
merrily, I laughing with them, while Margaret, 
without a word, scarcely smiled. At parting, 
Mr. Thornton again approached her. 

‘Do you also execute upon this instrument?” 
he said, with vast disdain touching the piano. 

‘* Yes—no—not well,” she replied. 

‘**T would rather hear you say not at all. ‘To 
my mind it is at best an ingenious arrangement 
of cords and pretty keys and polished rose-wood 
legs ; the work of mechanism, not of art.” 

‘** Convert the railer!” we cried. 

Margaret turned and lightly touched the 
keys. She possessed what we music-teachers 
call a fine touch. Sweet and sympathetic 
sounds sprang to her faintest sign; they flowed 
melodious, instinet with purest feeling. We 
watched the effect on Mr. Thornton; for a mo- 
ment he was silent, then rose, and extending 
his hand to Margaret, said : 

‘* That is beautiful; but I insist that it is you 
who create it, and in spite of the instrument. 
Genius will call music from walls and stones ; 
but you should use the flute or violin, Miss 
Dale. In them slumbers the sonl of music.” 

We soon learned to look with great favor 
upon our new neighbor; indeed, he proved the 
kindest, most generous, and untiring of friends. 
Almost every morning he rode over from Sum- 
mer Hill on his magnificent black horse, his 
riding-whip under his arm, and the never-ab- 
sent greyhounds scampering behind. Mean- 
while other friendly neighbors called upon us, 
and we learned from their gossip that Mr. 
Thornton was held in high esteem in the neigh- 
borhood, and yearly elected to magisterial hon- 
ors — some, however, intimating that Philip 
Thornton's pride was rather overweening for a 
country farmer. Alack! we ourselves ‘soon 
became the theme of gossiping tongues. How 
they learned of Mr. Thornton’s frequent visits 
it is impossible to guess, Did the shrewish 
cat-birds shriek the startling intelligence? or 
the little brook which ran through our meadow 
babble the news over the mill-wheel four miles 
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below? "Tis true Joseph Smith or hie close- | “ Borgive me! Forgive me!” cried Emily. 
mouthed wife might have given the informa- | “I knew you had not forgotten poor George ; 
tion; but that was by no means probable. Be | but Margaret was not with us then, you re- 
this as it may, our neighborly gossips, by many | member, and she has taken it into her dear 
a significant look and wink, and ‘slily-dropped | soft head that you are in love with Mr. Thorn- 
jest, betrayed their lively appreciation of, and | ton; and as he is, beyond question, in love with 
interest in, our affairs, At last a sudden illum- | her, she proposes putting herself out of the way. 
ination solved for me the riddle. Hearing our| “I Sacal have given Margaret credit for more 
neighbor’s voice one morning I went to the | | Sense,” said ; ‘* but, after all, it’s like the dear 
window to greet him. A pleasing picture, Cotes soul. I will go in and talk with her.” 
framed by the vine-festooned window, met my **Don’t be cross,” whispered Em, unneces- 
eye. Margaret and Mr. Thornton stood by the | sarily, as no one could be cross with Margaret. 
mulberry- -tree; he held lightly on his arm the | I found her on her knees before a trunk, pack- 
bridle of his horse, while Margaret’s white hand | ing. I called her into my room, and then 
stroked the beautiful creature’s glossy neck, | opened the old chest, faint with the odor of 
bent low to her caress. He gazed eagerly into | dead flowers, the poor little bunches of violets 
her face. I could see the light of his blue eyes, | and heliotropes, which had so delighted my 
and Margaret raised hers—clear, gentle, trust- | heart years before, now faded into melancholy 
ing. Yes, yes! I felt sure I had discovered | memories; showed her the photograph, ex- 
their sweet ‘secret, perhaps before they them- | | plaining that it was Emily’s brother; drew 
selves. It was just the right thing. I clapped | from its mildewed scabbard the sword, and 
my hands noiselessly and danced with delight. | from its soiled, yellow envelope the Colonel's 
I longed to impart my surmises to Emily, but | letter of sorrowful tidings and sympathy, the 
restrained myself, resolving not to breathe an | dark ring of hair still inclosed. Margaret said 
indisereet thought. I enjoyed this pleasing | nothing, but her tears fell eloquently, and she 
day-dream for nearly a week, when Margaret | kissed me again and again, clasping me to her 
herself ruthlessly destroyed the whole fair fab- | heart. 
ric. She announced her immediate return to| Need I add that Margaret did not finish her 
the city. Musical instruction and a long stand- | packing? Mr. Thornton came riding furiously 
ing order of visitation from a crabbed rich rel- | over in the evening, the first time I ever knew 
ative were her pleas. Indeed, it was absolute-| him to visit at the usual lovers’ hour, and the 
ly necessary that she should leave at once, she | last too, for the morning was the golden time 
declared, with an obstinacy I had never before | to him. Emily and I discreetly left the music- 
observed in our soft, gentle Margaret. My ar- | room to the two, and we were growing rather 
guments, entreaties, tears, made no impression, | sleepy by ourselves, nodding over some stupid 
save to mark her sweet, pale face with speech- | sewing, when the door opened and they ap- 
less sorrow. At last I left her, and wandered | peared, hand in hand, radiant, walking upon 
into the garden to cool my brain and devise | air. Mr. Thornton stepped forward and de- 
some new method of attack. Emily came run-| livered a rapturous eulogy upon Margaret's per- 
ning out, and clasping her arm in mine, walked | fections, his own happiness, and our kindness. 
up and down the path with me. There was | I would repeat it here at length; but there would 
evidently something on her mind. Presently | be wanting voice and action, and I fear all sens- 
she whispered, ible readers would rather hasten to the dénoue- 
**Rhoda, I think I know the cause of Mar- | ment. 
garet’s sudden resolve.” Dear, beautiful Margaret! Em and I arrayed 
“Tell me at once,” I demanded. her ourselves in the bridal veil and flowers. 
But Emily blushed and stammered, and finally | They were married in the little music-room 
blundered out, where stands the piano, the only thing out of 
“Rhoda, dear Rhoda, I hope you are not— | tune that bright day, and there was no denying 
don’t—well, I mean do not care especially for | its bad condition when Em tried to coax from 
Mr. Thornton ?” it the Wedding March. The gay autumnal 
“What do you mean, you little goose ?” trees shook down before her dear feet a path- 
“‘I mean,” gasped Em, desperately, ‘‘that| way brighter and fairer than any rich man’s 
you are not in love with him!” hall of the Cloth of Gold. Emily went back to 
“Of course I am not,” I answered, too much | her teaching with dry-eyed stoicism. I am 
vexed to laugh. “I hope you are not?” happy to say, however, that this unnatural con- 
“Not I,” she answered. dition did not long endure. She became heart- 
We walked a few turns in silence. Then I| ily homesick, relinquished her advantageous 
spoke : position as upper-governess in an up-town sem- 
‘What has this to do with Margaret? and| inary for young ladies, and through the influ- 
how could you imagine such a thing of me? ence of Mr. Thornton, secured the little day- 
I do not think inconstancy is one of my fail-| school of our district. She enjoys her humble 
ings, and you know my story, Emily. It is | duties notwithstanding her former lofty station. 
love once, love ever with me; ‘and all my heart | The little children love her, the big boy s adore 
ever knew, or can know, was buried with George | her, and she has never had occasion to call in 
Lee three years ago.” | the aid of Magistrate Thornton, as he mocking- 
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ly prophesied. Philip and Margaret are hand- 
somer, kinder, and more devoted, if possible, 
than during the days of their first happiness. 
If ever marriage were made in heaven it was 
theirs. There are many rare and beautiful 
flowers in the gardens and conservatories of 
Summer Hill; but its master and mistress often 


walk down to the quaint Red Farm House to 
gather bunches of sweet-brier from a vine which 
grows there. 

I shall be thirty years old this spring. Yes, 
it is already spring; and now let the blooming 
apple-boughs shake down a snowy curtain upon 
our simple little drama. 





Cditur’s Eazy Chair. 


A’ last we have the Magnum Opus of Mr. 
Jenkins, and we ought to be content. The 
chief domestic event of the month, from the Easy 
Chair’s point of view, was the arrival of Father 
Hyacinthe, whom, in a few airy and prelusive 
touches at the head of his work, Mr. Jenkins 
calls the “‘ Preacher Monk,” ‘** The Great Car- 
melite Friar.” Mr. Jenkins brings to his task 
not only his peculiar and renowned natural gifts, 
but certain official advantages. For Mr. Jen- 
kins was the Committee of Reception, and with 
his customary shrewdness he resolved to get 
the start of all other historians by beginning a 
little before the beginning. He therefore opened 
his narration upon shipboard. But at the very 
outset a remarkably vicious word for his pur- 
pose obtruded itself into his story, and imperiled 
the success of hislabors. ‘* The evening,” says 


Mr. Herodotus Jenkins, *‘ was so delicious, the 
scene around me so calm and grand, I fell into 
a reverie which was now and then disturbed by 


the whistling of the wind through the rigging. 
I heard a step behind, and looking round saw 
a low-sized, thick-set man, with a head like an 
inverted pumpkin, in dark clothes, approaching 
the taffrail, with his head buried in his breast, 
and a pair of bright black eyes shining and spark- 
ling like diamonds.” 

It certainly shows great daring and conscious 
power to introduce your hero as low-sized and 
thick-set, with a head like an inverted pump- 
kin. But still more striking is Mr. Jenkins’s 
bold confidence in a comma; for if that little 
punctuating point had failed to come in at the 
precise place, we should have had ‘‘ the preach- 
er monk” presented to us as a figure ‘‘ with a 
head like an inverted pumpkin in dark clothes ;” 
and nothing but the experienced skill of a Jen- 
kins could have carried such a description to a 
grave conclusion. The low-sized man leans over 
the taffrail beside Mr. Jenkins, who, although he 
has minutely described the stranger’s appear- 
ance, now remarks, ‘‘I did not take any notice 
of the stranger at first.” But a voice in ‘full 
melodious French” is suddenly heard, whose “ li- 
quidity” and other vocal virtues now has the ef- 
fect upon Mr. Jenkins’s mind of the strawberry 
mark upon the left arm of a long-lost brother. 
There is a ‘‘ flash of recollection” by which this 
‘* grand voice” is seen to have been heard before. 
The ‘‘ inverted pumpkin” bent toward Mr. Jen- 
kins ‘‘ with marked courtesy.” Also, the stran- 
ger, with a “ courteous gesture,” pointed to ‘‘ the 
brilliant sky above us,” and then said to the ex- 
celient Jenkins, ‘‘ My son, this night is a beau- 
tifal one, and worthy of the great and eternal 
attributes of God’s majesty.” There could be 
no longer any doubt even in the severely judi- 





cious mind of a Jenkins; and ‘* This, then, was 
Charles Loyson Hyacinthe, the wondrous Car- 
melite monk preacher,” 

When Mr, Jenkins heard him preach in the 
Madeleine in Paris five years before, he had seen 
him in “ frock, cowl, and sandaled shoon.” But 
now he beheld ‘‘a gentlemanly little person 
{with an inverted pumpkin head passim], in the 
black clothing of an ordinary American Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, wearing the most unmis- 
takable French kid boots, and a modern hat of 
fashionable construction.” ‘This gentleman im- 
mediately proceeded to remark to Mr. Jenkins 
that ‘*'The Gothic structure with its groined 
roof and fretwork, its mural tablets and mag- 
nificent archways, may be forgotten after the 
vision has left them; but here the span of sky 
and the deep, deep ocean beneath, silently flow- 
ing on, and ever like the stream of eternity, can 
alone palsy the thoughts of an unbeliever and 
silence the reckless jests of the hardened scoffer. 
My son, think of these things; look not lightly 
upon Father Ocean; ponder and meditate; for 
our life is but a journey from Paris to Brussels ; 
the terminus is reached ; the passengers deposit- 
ed at their resting-place, and then all is dark- 
ness and agony and bewilderment for those who 
have dreamed on their brief life-journey that the 
great All-Giver and Father of Mercies was but 
an accident of chance, a being to analyze and 
doubt of, as Voltaire did to his eternal destruc- 
tion.” He stopped. ‘‘I looked around,” re- 
marks Mr. Jenkins, ‘‘ and I saw the form of the 
great preacher descending the companion-way 
into the saloon.” 

It is evident that, as hearing the ‘‘ liquidity” 
of the voice recalled the Madeleine to Mr. Jen- 
kins, so the spectacle of that gentleman recalled 
the church so vividly to the father that he imme- 
diately began to preach. Is this indeed the kind 
of familiar evening chat over the taffrail that 
gentlemen hear who go down to the sea in ships? 
Is this a specimen of the colloquy of the good 
Carmelite? Or must we say, in the words of a 
most worthy gentleman with a sad impediment 
in his speech, that ‘* Mum-Mum-Mum-Macaulay 
was a go0-goo-goo-good writer,” but that Macau- 
lay must pale his ineffectual fires before Herodo- 
tus Jenkins ? 

An Easy Chair, of course, can only wonder at 
the historian, even as the historian wondered at 
the wondrous monk. His report belongs to the 
more fervid parts of the literature of travel, and 
it is certainly very much more entertaining than 
many of the most popular novels of the moment. 
Its title should apparently be The Man Who 
Preaches. And if, as the reader peruses the re- 
port, he must needs fancy the modest clergyman 
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who is the hero shrinking and wincing from | but thinly populated, and presents a scene far 
such a glowing portraiture, yet he must remem- | less inspiriting than that which strikes the eye 
ber that, as a Carmelite, he is devoted to self- after the shades of night have come down, and 
renunciation and sacrifice. We have had a the lamps of Madison Square shed their genial 
moonlight glimpse of the hero leaning over the | light across Broadway.” Suddenly at this hour 
taffrail and preaching a short sermon. Let us | ‘‘the gentlemanly clerks behind the hotel desk” 
r . . . 2 . . - ’ surprise - . > > 
cen dea: 2 Ths gue af te Duher| anya, Wis tht eke Se 
was often noticeable on deck, studying his bre-| the side-door, What then? What then, un- 
viary between meals, and promenading on the | conscious gentlemanly clerks? Why, in that 
smooth polished wooden surface. Father Hya- | carriage there is a seat, and upon that seat there 
cinthe had some qualms of sea-sickness, but he | is a man with French kid-boots and an inverted 
managed to overcome them after the first two | pumpkin head in dark clothes, and that man 
days of the passage out from Brest.” upon that seat is the wondrous Carmelite monk 
Mr. Jenkins had plainly resolved that this his-| preacher. Hist! he comes. ‘* Although con- 
tory should be, as we eee called ae | — —— by a voyae fe — os 
work—even surpassing his account of Mrs. Flum- | ther stepped up to the desk, and with a hanc 
my’s Bic be 7: aes matinée, or Mrs, Dummy’s that did a — in bo ae enrolled on the 
last select and aristocratic caudle dansante, Kv- | register the name /r. Hyacinthe. As soon as 
idently he took prodigious pains that his hero he — —_ a little —< yr vgn | a 
should be presented to the American world in a | number of gentlemen,” etc. ut the enrolling 
manner ia should leave nothing to be said, and | and chirographical Father escaped the civilities 
very little to be surmised. ‘‘ At the dining-ta-| of ‘‘a number of gentlemen,” and was “con- 
ble,” continues this most veracious and charm-| ducted up stairs ¢o the apartments that he will 
ing of chroniclers—“‘ at the dining-table the great | occupy during bis sojourn in this city.” Other 
preacher ate sparingly of the plainest ame and | people _— es a —_ =e to their 
seemed quite fond of celery and pickled onions ; | rooms, but not those whom Mr, Jenkins a 
pre ie roast beef and Loited demon he also | Mere mortals also upon the pages of other his- 
seemed to relish, and the dessert of raisins and | torians may wash their hands and faces. But 
other fruits were relished by him. He drank | the heroes of Jenkins are guilty ef nothing mon- 
sherry in small quantities, and occasionally a osyllabic. ‘* Father Hyacinthe, like all good 
glass of Medoc table-claret. A light breakfast | Christians, had no sooner entered the room than 
of white hot French rolls and a cup of coffee | be paid his respects to the apparatus that is de- 
served for his breakfast, and his lunch was no-| voted to ablutionary purposes. He turned on 
thing but ‘a little soup and a boiled potato.”’| the Croton, and was in the middle of a thorough 
Could an enlightened curiosity demand more? | wash when an invitation was received for him to 
Alas! yes; for there are spots upon the sun. | come down to dinner.” Whether the annalist 
He relishes underdone beef and pickled onions. | observed these historical events from under the 
But does he take mustard with the former, and | bed or through the keyhole he does not record ; 
does he wipe his mouth with a napkin after the | and, by a singular lapse of the sense of the fit- 
latter? Alas! Alps on Alps arise! If a nap-| ness and symmetry of things, he does not even 
kin, does he handle it with both — = draw | relate, 0 Muse! the wiping of the hands and 
it from side to side of his mouth, as is the cus- | face, nor stay to tell the number of the towels ; 
tom of his country, or does he mop the lips mere- | nor whether they were fringed or bordered in 
ly? And if he mops merely, does he use both | colors; nor their probable cost; nor whether a 
hands or one only? And if one, which one? | liberal discount was allowed for their being tak- 
And if the right one, does his, little finger stick | en by the quantity; nor, indeed, any of those 
out ornamentally, or does it assist in grasping | details which an intelligent reader intent upon 
the linen ? ye aon? — and | the great religious protest of the Carmelite Fa- 
linen mixed? And how often are the napkins | ther has a moral right to know. But before 
changed? And are they carefully washed? And | we lose sight of the oot we hear, as it were, a 
who does the washing? And how much is she | reflected strain of the orator. ‘The distin- 
paid a dozen? And is she married? And how | guished guest, although suffering from fatigue, 
many children has she? And are they going to | praised the dinner very highly, and with that pe- 
take in washing too? Herodotus Jenkins, like | culiar eloquence which is decidedly his own [and 
Macaulay, is a goo-goo-good writer, but there | which I, Herodotus Jenkins, so well remember in 
are some things that even he has omitted. | the Madeleine Church in Paris], bestowed many 
By an easy and natural transition the histori- | compliments on the style of cuisine which it was 
an passes from pickled onions to the occasion of | his pleasure to experience so soon after landing 
the Father's departure from his convent, and/|on the shores of the ‘land of the free and the 
quotes the letter of one of his warm personal | home of the brave.’ ” 
friends. ‘‘I give it just as I saw it in manu-| What Dr. Johnson would have thought of 
script,” characteristically says the author. By- | Boswell’s story of him we shall never know, but 
and-by the voyage is ended, and the hubbub of | the good Father Hyacinthe was said, and doubt- 
arrival follows, and then the hero of the magnum | less with truth, to have been aghast when ke saw 
opus **came on the dock unobtrusively, dressed | his portrait by Jenkins. It may be supposed to 
in a plain black suit, with a broad felt hat.” He | have suggested to him that for a conspicuous 
is described as passing rapidly to a carriage, and | man the United States are a whispering gallery 
the scene then shifts to the hotel at which he is | walled with mirrors. Every motion is multi- 
to lodge. ‘The hall of the Fifth Avenue Hotel | plied infinitely, and every word echoes and re- 
at four o'clock in the afternoon is graphically | echoes without end. Mr. Jenkins, indeed, has, 
portrayed, ‘*’The grand hall on the first-floor is | as he will doubtless be glad to hear, ‘‘a great 
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mission to perform,” not unlike that of the skull | do, to subjects upon which the whole Church 


of the old feasts. ‘*‘ Remember your mortality,” 
it said to the revelers. ‘* Mind your eye and 
your tongue and your pen,” says Herodotus Jen- 
kins to every distinguished visitor and lion. If 
Father Hyacinthe makes any serious blunder 
while he remains in this country, it will certainly 
not be the fault of the histurian. If he does not 
weigh every word and guard every look, it will 
not be because he does not know that he is mi- 
nutely studied through a thousand lorgnettes. 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Jenkins is of a genial and 
humane temper, whose purpose is to please his 
fellow-creatures, he ought to be satisfied with 
the reflection that while Thucydides and Sallust 
and Gibbon and Grote and Macaulay and Motley 
may be read through without a single smile, it is 
impossible to read Herodotus Jenkins without 
peals of laughter at every line, ‘‘ Small service 
is true service while it lasts,” Grimaldi, also, 
was a benefactor. 


Tue precise result of Father Hyacinthe’s de- 
parture from his convent can not yet be known. 
‘The course which the Superior of his order cen- 
sured was approved by the Archbishop of Paris, 
in whose diocese the alleged improprieties were 

mitted ; and after the peremptory order from 
the Carmelite Superior to confine his preaching 
to certain topics, and to suspend all advocacy of 
measures not ‘‘exclusively Catholic,” Father 
Hyacinthe, by declining to obey, and by throw- 
ing off the robe of his order and leaving the 
Carmelite convent, seems to have declared that 
if the Superior has a right to discipline him for 
conduct which the Archbishop approves, he re- 
nounces the vows of his order, and releases him- 
self from the duty of obedience. It is not, as we 
write, known that Father Hyacinthe has made 
any appeal to a competent ecclesiastical tribunal, 
nor that the penalty which the Superior asserts 
that he has incurred has been enforced against 
him. Apparently he must take the first step if 
he would arrest judgment. But who shall as- 
sume to penetrate the ecclesiastical meshes of 
Rome? 

The interest of the protest is its illustration of 
the instinct of moral liberty. Since Bossuet 
there seems to have been no preacher of such 
peculiar persuasiveness and renown as Hyacinthe. 
‘That there was a great deal of melodrama in the 
scenes at the Madeleine and Notre Dame may be 
true; but they were parts of a melodramatic 
system. That his preaching was emotional, and 
even sentimental, may also be true. But the 
best preaching has its source in emotion, and 
most great preachers have been in some degree 
sentimentalists. His gifts and graces as an or- 
ator would seem to be indisputable ; and when it 
happens that a cowled and tonsured monk, whose 
vows imprison him from the most precious hu- 
man affections, has a great tender heart, it gives 
his oratorical genius a power and pathos which 
may easily be resistless. Such a man, too, nat- 
urally idealizes with almost a lover's passion the 
Church, which stands to him for wife and mother 
and child. He clings to it, he defends it with 
immeasurable foudness. When, therefore, such 
a@ man seems to become its antagonist, or is in 
any way willing to provoke observation and crit- 
icism by a protest, and will not confine himself, 
as Father Hyacinthe’s Superior besonght him to 











agrees, it is plain that the attitude he takes has 
the deepest significance. 

As long as a Church can control civilization j; 
has an aspect of liberality and progress. It pro- 
motes improvements not inconsistent with jts 
own supremacy, as it gladly encourages secular 
schools of which it can have the exclusive direc. 
tion. Cedric the Saxon is not anxious in these 
days that Gurth shall wear the iron collar con- 
spicuously on the outside of his coat. He may 
adjust it skillfully under the most rakish an 
fashionable scarf or cravat—but the collar must 
be there. An age which will not wear the col- 
lar, however, disturbs the placidity of the mas- 
ter, and his attempt to retain it reveals the fact 
that the iron collar is the main thing with him. 
The Gallican tendency, or the liberal spirit in 
Father Hyacinthe’s Church, is disposed to fra- 
ternize with the religious world every where: 
to help what are called secular reforms; in a 
word, as the phrase goes, to accept the nine- 
teenth century. But this is to dispense with the 
collar altogether. This is to release civilization 
from absolute ecclesiastical domination ; to con- 
found the faithful and the infidel, the sheep and 
the goats, and to plunge the world into ecclesias- 
tical chaos. Now the ecclesiastical seal every 
where has always the same legend, ‘ Heads, | 
Win; Tails, You Lose.” ‘The nineteenth cen- 


tury doubts, and questions, and philosophizes. 
To accept it, therefore, is to disregard the signet. 

Father Hyacinthe represents the protest which 
a cofamanding part of the intelligence of Catho- 
lic Europe makes against the probable action of 


the Great Council. He and his friends fear that 
by a declaration of the infallibility of the Head 
of the Church, or by some denunciation of the 
spirit of the age, the Church will be overwhelmed 
in a reaction which will alienate from her em- 
brace many of the best and most powerful of her 
children. With that complacent contempt which 
the adherents of a vast establishment, whether 
political or religious, always feel toward opposi- 
tion—for the confidence of conservatism in the 
established order is as absolute as that of Sin- 
bad’s sailors in the solid land which proveé to be 
a whale and dived—it is said that greater men 
than the good Carmelite have protested and sne- 
eumbed to the mighty mother; that Fénelon 
made his peace, and that Passaglia, who broke 
with the Jesuits, recanted, and begged to be al- 
lowed to return. 

But when we read the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution it is not the defeats at Long Isl- 
and and Germantown that arrest our minds so 
much as the surrenders at Saratoga and York- 
town. Fénelon made his ce. How about 
Luther? Passaglia recanted. Did Savonarola? 
The ancient ecclesiastical establishment is very 
firm and solid ; but are there no signs in Austria, 
for instance, of a disposition to dive? If greater 
men than the Carmelite have recanted, greater 
than they have persisted. And in these days, 
however they may be condemned by due eccle- 
siastical anthority, still in these days can a 
Church which is to be as wise as a serpent, as 
well as guileless as a dove, safely alienate men 
like Montalembert and Hyacinthe and their 
friends and followers ? 

The precise position of these protestants against 
the probable action of the coming Council seems 
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to be not difficult to understand, although, as we 
said, the result in the particular case of Father 
Hyacinthe’s alleged contumacy as a Carmelite 
friar can not be easily foreseen. ‘The infallibil- 
ity of the Church is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Roman establishment; but it has always 
been an undecided point whether it resided in 
the General Council or in the union of Pope and 
Council. In any case, however, the harmonious 
declaration of a dogma by Pope and Council to- 
gether must be received as infallible. To this, 
as we understand, Father Hyacinthe and his 
friends do not object ; but they say that the dec- 
laration of the Council, whatever it may be, 
must be the result of the most ample and the 
most unfettered deliberation. The voice of a co- 
erced Council, or of a packed Council, is not the 
infallible voice of the Church. Father Hya- 
cinthe, in his letter, protests against the doc- 
trines and practices calling themselves Roman, 
but which are not Christian; against the at- 
tempted divorce between the Church and the 
century; and the dreadful opposition in the 
name of the Church to human nature. He then 
says that if France is given over to social, moral, 
and religious anarchy the principal cause is not 
Catholicism, but the way in which Catholicism 
has long been taught and practiced. Then, in a 
tone which must have caused the Carmelite Su- 


perior and the Holy Father to listen with open | 


mouth of amazement, the monk cries: ‘‘I ap- 
peal to the Council about to meet to seek for 
remedies for the excess of our evils, and to apply 
them with as much force as gentleness. But if 
fears in which I do not wish to share come to tbe 
realized—if the august assembly has not more 
liberty in its deliberations than it has already in 
its preparation—if, in a word, it is deprived of 
the essential characters of an CEcumenical Coun- 
cil, I will ery to God and men to call another 
truly united in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit 
of party, and representing really the Universal 
Church, not the silence of some men, the op- 
pression of others,” 

This is to say that the Council is: probably 
packed, and that its conclusions will not be the 


result of free deliberation, and therefore not | 


binding. But the Father must see that the ap- 
parent harmony of Pope and Council is all that 
is essential to an infallible declaration, because 
actual harmony can never be known. When a 
Legislature passes a law by constitutional meth- 
ods it is the binding action of the Legislature, 
whether the members are all conscientiously 
convinced, or whether a majority have been 
bribed or frightened. If the Church be infal- 
lible, the infallibility must reside in Pope and 
Council united, and when they speak their voice 
is final, Father Hyacinthe, in declaring in ad- 
vance that he will not regard the united voice if 
it says what he does not believe, and that certain 
declarations will prove that the Council is not 
free, merely asserts what any other Catholic may 
assert of any Council that has ever assembled. 
It is a position incompatible with the acknowl- 
edgment of the infallibility of the Church, be- 
cause it is a plain declaration that if the Church 
proclaims what Father Hyacinthe does not be- 
lieve he will reject it. ‘This is simple Protest- 
antism. Every Protestant, the Rev. Dr. P ime, 
for instance, who called upon the Father upon 
his arrival in this city, will willingly accept any 
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declaration ,of the Ecumenical Council which he 
believes to be true. 

If Father Hyacinthe had protested that he 
feared the Council would not be free, and, hav- 
ing striven to rouse his fellow-churchmen to that 
fart, had trusted to the influence of the public 
opinion of the Church upon its deliberations, and 
had there paused, he would seem to be as good a 

| Catholic as ever; because it would be presumed 
that, having done what he could to free the in- 
fallible decision from coercion, he would abide 
by it. But in going one step further, and saying 
that if the Council should make certain decisions 
| he should deny its binding authority and strive 
| for the calling of another Council, he makes ev- 
| ery individual Catholic the judge of the infallible 
decisions of the Church. 
| Ifthe Council should not declare what Father 
| Hyacinthe fears, every thing will be well. If it 
| should, and he cried in vain for a new Council, 
will he acknowledge the authority of the decisions, 
| or will he continue to protest ? 
| A SPECIAL meeting of the Sassafras Club was 
lately called to take into consideration an offense 
with which Woodchuck is charged—one of the 
most serious charges, indeed, which can be urged 
against any man; that, namely, of composing 
and uttering through the press a volume. The 
attendance was enormous, and proportioned to 
| the gravity of the occasion. President Tung took 
| the chair, and in a voice penetrated with emo- 
| tion stated that the hour had arrived, and asked 
| every member present to listen. He then re- 
| marked that brother Woodchuck was popularly 
charged with an act that necessarily fell within 
the cognizance of the Club—in fact, and without 
circumlocution, with the commission of a book. 
There was a certain interest manifested at this 
point, but mingled with an air of expectation 
and want of surprise, such as might be evinced 
in any intelligent ornithological circle upon the 
announcement that the meadow-lark had been 
detected in the very act of singing. 

‘**T proceed, gentlemen,” said President Tung, 
“*to lay the corpus delictt upon the table.” So 
saying President Tung produced a neat volume, 
which he held for a few moments as a connoisseur 
holds a glass of Tokay or of Lagrima Christi, 
tasting it with his imagination, as it were, and 
feasting expectation ; but with the same mourn- 
ful tone he added: ‘* Here, gentlemen, is the of- 
fense.” The Club at this arose and crowded to- 
ward the table to inspect the subject. It ap- 
peared, upon rapidly turning the leaves, to be a 
collection of lyrical poems—such as were former- 
ly called occasional or fugitive verses. Fugitive, 
fugitive, why fugitive? Indeed what else than 
fugitive? How many of these neat, new little 
volumes, warm, as it were, from the press—and 
warmer still from the heart of the singer—has 
not an ancient Easy Chair, with vain sympathy 
and regret, beheld suddenly spreading all their 
pretty plumage of gold and blue and green— 
whatever it might be—and fluttering away, away, 
away to the sad fate of Ginevra? One flight, and 
they are seen no more. Or are they like little 
song birds which have made themselves all ready 
in the nest for flying and singing through a long, 
long summer, and, lo! when every thing is ripe, 
and they are, so to say, put to press, alack! over 
they go, whack, to the hard, pitiless ground, and 
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their poor little necks are broken, and their sum- 
mer life is ended, 

Some members of the Club have large collec- 
tions of these little birds, which they have laid by, 
as it were, in sassafras. They are ranged upon 
shelves, often behind glass, sometimes under a 
fringe of scalloped leather, and it is touching to 
contemplate the tender songsters nipped un- 
timely, whom nobody heard, and nobody will ever 
hear. Poor dead songs! And some of them so 
sweet and trne, too! Some of them so well worth 
the hearing which they never had! Some that 
would have satisfied insatiable Echo much more 
than many that she turns over and over upon 
her tongue—some that haply might have seemed 
to her the voice of Narcissus relenting. 

** Yes,” said President Tung, ‘‘I call it an 
offense—but not in the usual sense of those 
words—an offense against us, who lovingly dwell 
with the offender in bonds of Sassafras, but still 
not offense in the sense of the police courts. 
Indeed, my Sassafras brethren understand that 
the offense is merely an appeal to our sensibili- 
ties—an apprehension lest the voice of our bard 
should not be heeded, and so our sympathies be 
taxed—lest the song of the meadow-lark be lost 
in the scream of gaudy jays and the coarse caw 
of crows.” 

“*Pshaw! Mr. President,” exclaimed Robin 
Hood, ‘‘do you think the lover of the lark can 
not near and distinguish ?” 

‘*T hope he can,” responded President Tung, 
‘*if he gets a chance to hear it. But how many 
bcoks perish because they are never heard of!” 

** Yes,” cried several members, ‘‘ but good 
books are heard of.” 

** Doubtless,” returned President Tung, ‘‘ the 
best books are. But there are many whose strain 
is delicate, and which expire unheard. They are 
crowded aside, perhaps by better; but still they 
had a reason-to-be, as the French say, and they 
would have been enjoyed if they could but. have 
come into the proper hands.” 

** Meanwhile,” said a member, ‘*‘I call for the 
reading of the book.” 

‘**That is impossible, gentlemen,” said Presi- 
dent Tang, ‘‘for it is already getting chilly. I 
suggest the appointment of a committee to re- 

rt ” 


The suggestion was vociferously approved, and 
a committee appointed. At the next meeting, 
also specially called, and as fully attended, they 
presented the following report : 

‘*The book intrusted to us has been carefully 
and even fondly read, for we know the singer. 
From the placid proem : 

‘Now in the waning years of life, 

Since Antumn crowns my lengthened days, 
Apart from scenes of worldly strife, 
And seeking light from Wisdom's ways, 
T've gathered up from far and near 
The records of my joy and grief, 
And with a mingled hope and fear 
Have bound them in an Autumn Sheaf.' 
From these lines to the end it is a book of the 
utmost sincerity; full of woodland musings, a 
strain that Cowper would have loved. If the 
reader of these tranquil verses should fancy a 
shy, retiring lover of the woods and fields, fa- 
miliar with all rural sounds and scenes, friend 
of the rabbit and the robin, with a simple delight 
in the most common aspects of nature, and a 
hearty loyalty to all the country bards and books ; 
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a musing loiterer, with so keen a sense of life. 
and so sincere an enjoyment of it, that he a). 
most grudged the noiseless lapse of time, ang 
clung to vanished days and scenes with a half. 
morbid, fond regret that gives his best song an 
elegiac strain; and if to this you add the truest 
humanity and the terderest sympathy with every 
kind of suffering and every form of generous en. 
deavor—with the most quaint and hearty geyi- 
ality—why, then, gentlemen, the reader may have 
some fancy of the singer, and may anticipate 
the quality of his strain. 

** As for the Committee, it can not turn a page 
of the little book but its author seems to be pho- 
tographed upon it. A Yankee living by choice 
a placid rural life on the edge of a humming city, 
familiar with good books and the friend of good 
men; so intensely civilized that there is a slight 
reaction from civilization in his theories, perhaps, 
and a suggested preference of ways of living to 
which the serene comfort of his life gives a mer- 
rily mocking answer—if some such figure should 
show its outline upon the page the reader would 
not be startled, it would enable him the better to 
hear the inward music of the verse. It has a 
homely simplicity ; and there is a sense of lonely 
pastures, and rustling autumn woods, and the 
clear orange of winter sunsets in it, with the kind. 
ly religious eye and softly remembering heart 
that contemplate them. There are touches as 
true to the characteristic New England landscape, 
wholly unidealized, except by association, as Cow- 
per’s to the English country. How good this is, 
gentlemen : 

‘On yonder hill an ancient farm-house stands, 
With its old barn and sheds and crib for corn; 
A broad o’ershadowing elm droops near the roof, 
And sweeps the mossy shingles with its bonghs. 
Green meadows and old fields stretch far away, 
Bounded by towering woods of oak and pine— 
A pleasant | eagsow ‘neath the summer sky, 

Seen from the lowlands on its southern marge. 

And with the song of bird and insect hum 

I heard the thumping of the busy flail— 

A pleasant music in this rustling scene; 

And om descry between the opening doors 

The lusty threshers eager at their toil. 

A group of rustic children in the shade, 

All brown with berrying in the neighboring field, 
Are making merry on the short green grass. 
Beneath a maple’s shade in yonder mead 
A group of cattle seek the cooling breeze, 

Some standiag and some lying down at ease; 
The old horse just apart, resting one foot, 
Stands listless: nearer, a few straggling sheep, 
The wether’s tinkling bell just faintly ‘heard, 
Browse the short grass upon a verdant knoll; 
While all around the air is calm and sweet, 
And overhead the clear blue sky outspread 
With fleecy clonds careering to the breeze— 
The upper current felt not here below.’ 

‘* Here, gentlemen, is no special felicity of 
phrase, but a charming and most unmistakable 
picture of the plain Yankee landscape and fig- 
ures; every detail is seen, because loved. With 
instinctive sympathy the bard concludes, moral- 
izing upon the scene: 

‘Hence come our sweetest poets, for the muse 
Delights to favor those of simple lives, 

Who grow up’neath broad skies in Nature’s schoo), 

And drink at Te of eternal truth. 

Thus have I painted, in my homely way, 

A scene such as may oft be witnessed 

By those whose eyes are open to its charms— 

A blessing on them wheresoe’er they be!’ 

** And it is precisely to these that the poet 
sings, and who will most gladly welcome his 
modest, unobtrusive book, murmuring with ‘the 
still sad music’ which is most familiar to them. 
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‘‘ Your Committee are of opinion that it is not 
difficult to picture the singer as choosing some 
little retreat, some wooden hut or ‘shop,’ as it 
is called upon the New England farm, which he 
would probably divest of all carpenter's tools, 
and furnish with an old sofa and some ancient 
table and antiquated desk, of the kind usually 
consigned to the attic as impracticable lumber. 
Well hacked and battered these should be in the 
vision, your Committee think, and they would 
suggest adding to them, as a probable part of 
the picture, a small iron stove planted in the | 
middle of the floor, just large enough to be | 
choked with a small ‘ chunk’ of wood, and of a 
temper to roar dreadfully while it consumed its 
food. There should be three or four rough 
shelves for a few plain, leather-backed books ; 
but chiefly there should be in this imaginary | 
scene a tapestry hanging on the walls, more 
curious than the most wondrous Gobelin—a 
tapestry woven by the most famous men and | 
women of all countries and times, in the form | 
of scraps of paper inscribed with a sentence or | 
a stanza from philosopher or poet, and tacked 
upon the boards that make the wall. Fancy- 
ing the bird in such a cage your Committee 
can fully enjoy this song, which is called ‘ Win- 
ter Evening :’ 
*The enow falls on my shanty roof, 

And fiercely drives against the door; 
But my warm fire keeps harm aloof, 

And flickers on the hard pine floor. 














‘Flickers upon the boards and beams 
That form my humble rustic dome, 
Where flies enjoy their winter dreams, 
And wasps and spiders find a home. 


| served that the members went away as if 





*Companions of my solitude, 

Ye're welcome to your chosen nooks, 

In this my habitation rude; 

Ye never on my peace intrude, 

But leave me to my thoughts and books. 
*So let the storm beat loud withont, 

If only peace may rule within ; 

All harping ills I'll put to rout, 

And deem my solitude no sin." 

**Your Committee, gentlemen, are very sure 
that you now understand the character and worth 
of this little book. The fear hinted by the Pres- 
ident that our Sassafras sympathies might be 
touched by some want of public recognition of it 
is unnecessary ; for a man does not sit in a shan- 
ty musing upon life and men, and enjoying ev- 
ery natural sight and sound, to be troubled by 
the want of cheers under his window. The po- 
et’s dedication explains all : 

*‘Whoso delights in quiet paths to stray, 

To whom the Muses lend their quiet aid, 

Who shuns the glare of ostentation'’s sway, 
Within whose court a worship base is paid, 
Whose soul by Nature’s gentler Voice is stayed: 

To these my Muse would dedicate her strains, 
Unmarked by classic lore or guileful art, 

The simple music of the hills and plains, 

And thus give pleasure to some kindred heart 

That seeks to draw from life its better part.’” 

As the Committee stopped reading there was 
no vote upon the report, for it was universally 
felt that it was accepted. Nor was there any 
formal vote to adjourn. The Club broke up 
quietly. The excitement of the earlier moments 
of the meeting was wholly passed, and it was ob- 


“The beating of their own hearts 
Was all the sound they heard.” 





SANTA CLAUS AS A PUBLISHER. 
\ E have just returned from a visit to Santa 

Claus’s printing and publishing establish- 
ment, or, to speak more accurately, his estab- 
lishments. For, as Christmas-day draws on, this 
yenerable and honored saint subsidizes almost evy- 
ery house, and sets every press at work preparing 
fruit for his winter tree and his annual feast-table. 
And the artist draws with cheerier care, and the 
engraver cuts with rarer skill, and the composi- 
tor’s fingers fly with more marvelous celerity, and 
the very presses hum a merrier tune, inspired by 
the reflection that they are serving this kindliest 
of old saints, this very embodiment of the spirit 
of a cheery benevolence. We returned from eur 
flying visit impressed with the fact that the old 
saint had made progress with the world he loves 
to visit, at least in book-making. And we con- 
gratulated him most heartily on the evidence of 
his increased taste and improved intellectual ap- 
preciation since the days when his entire stock in 
trade consisted of annuals and gift-books orna- 
mented with garish binding without, and paste- 
board portraits of heroines, sacred and secular, 
within. 

In the press of J. B. Lippincott and Co. Santa 
Claus has a most charming volume of Nursery 
Carols, from the land whose Christmas celebra- 
tions are deservedly the admiration of the world. 
There is a picture and a verse of poetry on every 
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| page, making a hundred and twelve in all. Both 
pictice and poetry are unmistakably German. 
The former, drawn with a few vigorous lines, 
are very striking. Look at this little youngster 
attempting to teach his dog the alphabet. You 
must be surly, indeed, if it does not bring a 
bright smile to your face. Or, see this troop 
of juvenile soldiers, You can almost hear the 
trumpeter, ‘The verses are childish without be- 
ing silly—a rare combination. But the Ger- 
mans understand this better than either the En- 
glish or the Americans. It is curious that the 
same land should furnish at once the most ab- 
struse metaphysics and the children’s literature 
of the most naive and charming simplicity. 

The same house, availing themselves of a pe- 
culiar process by which the finest specimens of 
art may be transferred without the expense which 
engraving entails, are bringing before the public 
some works of art which have hitherto been de- 
nied, by their costliness, except to the few. Tur- 
ner's Celebrated Landscapes, The Sheepshanks 
Gallery, and Master-pieces of English Painters, 
are not cheap books, by any means, but they are 
not absolutely inaccessible to men whose artistic 
taste is greater than their means. If we may 
judge from the specimens we haye seen, the 
** Master-pieces” has all the merif@of the very 
best line engraving. In the picture, which we 

judge from our recollection of the place to rep- 
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resent the cliffs of Dover, Turner’s inimitable | There is partial truth in the illustrations adduced 
contrasts are admirably reproduced. The dark | But it is unsafe and misleading to attribute «, 
clouds gather in the west; the wind caps the much to temporary and local causes, ignoring the 
vexed sea with foam, and whistles through the long train of previous influences, of which th. 
rigging of the tossing vessels; while the sun-_ facts cited are the culminations. It may be wel! 
light falls athwart the white chalky wall of rock, doubted, too, whether the author is justified jy 
and bathes it in a radiance which is almost daz- | describing the scene at the destruction of Sodom 
ing. and Gomorrah as ‘‘ more awful than any that the 
world hath ever witnessed, or shall ever witness 

Old Testament Shadows of New Testament till the whole earth shall melt with fervent heat.” 
Truths, by Lyman Asportt (Harper and Broth- | Apart from the unwisdom of such sweeping dec- 
ers), is emphatically a book for the season, as well | larations as to the future, the history of volcanic 
as a seasonable book. One who has fairly got | eruptions and earthquakes affords more than one 
hold of the spiritual fruitfulness and power of | instance of calamities affecting a wider extent of 
the Bibie will be little endangered in his faith territory, occasioning probably greater destrue- 
by any difficulties or apparent contradictions on tion of life, and accompanied by phenomena 
the surface of its narrative. This is to be at-| quite as awful as any we have reason to suppose 
tained not only by dwelling on its statements of | characterized the event the author so graphically 
truth, but almost as much by a study of its his- | depicts. ‘ 
tories. Its characters and events are too often| These are faults of a kind almost, apparently, 
vague and shadowy, almost problematical, to the | inseparable from this kind of writing. But the 
ordinary religious apprehension. Any one who, book is remarkably free from those errors of 
will connect these with what men appreciate as | wild assertion and far-fetched moral which so 
veritable fact, and embody them for our im- | often disfigure attempts to possess the imagina- 
agination, accomplishes an inestimable service. | tion with Bible scenes and affect the heart with 
This Mr. Abbott does. He reproduces some of | their meaning. ‘The style is clear, nervous, com- 
the Old Testament narratives in living language, | pact, distinguished by a depth of insight, a deli- 
and unfolds their spiritual significance. He has | cacy of perception, and a manliness of feeling 
availed himself of the best results of historical | which are really inspiring. It has that moral 
and scientific criticism. But they are used only impulse which is the most valuable clement in 
to intensify the reality and enforce the teaching. | such a work, The prayer of Abraham’s servant, 
The field he works seems to the casual observer | the sufferings and blessings of Hagar, the lives of 
one of the most unpromising. It has been trod- | Joseph and Moses especially, have unfolded to us 


den to dust and mined into honey-comb by those new meaning and power as we have read them 


who have sought flowers and dug treasure there- | here. They take a new hold of present life. 


in. And yet to every fresh, earnest, and devout | Read, as Mr. Abbott reads them, in the light of 
seeker God makes it blossom as the rose—the | the Cross, they have an unthought-of beauty, a 
very dust becomes fine gold. Not a small part | helpfulness and refreshment for daily life not 
of the good which this volume does is to make | usually supposed to be found in this part of the 
the reader feel he may possess some of this ex-| Bible. Such a work brings out the unity of 
perience for himself, and secure returns of the | Scripture. We think that every one who reads 
purest spiritual thought and impulse from parts | it rightly will thank the author for much quiet 
of Scripture hitherto almost barren. One of the comfort, much strengthening of faith, much stim- 
pleasant things about the book is the absence of ulus of true life ; and especially in this that these 
self-consciousness and pretense. ‘There is none | ancient tales are connected so intimately and so 
of that ambitious attempt at startling narration, naturally with the words and life of Christ, 
that straining after oddity and surprising anti- | and thus brought so directly home to our pres- 
thesis and general brilliant spirituality, which so | ent spiritual necessities. ‘The volume is very 
shake a reader's confidence in an author's state- | handsomely illustrated with eleven full-page pic- 
ment of fact, as well as his spiritual apprehension. | tures of Old Testament scenes, besides some 
The stories are told with a graphic power, the | smaller engravings, and is, on the whole, artist- 
effect of which increases as they are re-read. The | ically superior to the ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” by the 
meaning is unfolded clearly and forcibly, and | same author, though it contains no single picture 
without any devotional finery or confectionery | as powerful as the “‘ Going to Calvary.” 
piety. There is, however, rather more of famil- 
jar thought and common expression than we| One might have imagined that the patron 
should have expected, and also certain fallacies, | saifit of the gift season of the year would have 
= usual perhaps in literature of this general | come to us laden with the spoils and inspired by 
escription, but which we are surprised to find in | the generosities of the tropics. We all know, 
pages coming from the author of the ‘‘ Jesus of | however, that the reverse is the case. He is a 
Nazareth.” Does he really believe “‘ that no Di- | resident, evidently, of the Arctic region. He 
vine revelation was needed to assure us that God | travels always in a sleigh. He wears a thick 
loves?” ‘The language of Nature and the ex- | robe of bear-skin. When the frost etches on our 
perience of our own heart” may give us some | window-panes, and the iee and snow sparkle 
reason to believe it. We totally dissent from | like diamonds on our trees, and the roaring fire 
his assertion that they are ‘‘ adequate” witnesses. | in the great fire-place and the roaring wind with- 
They say many other things of a very different | out strive which can drown the music of the oth- 
tenor; and which of these seemingly contradict- | er, then Santa Claus issues from his summer re- 
ory testimonies is the more true, the mind in | treat with his mysterious bag, which he is always 
vain attempts to ‘‘assure” itself without a rev- | emptying, but which, like Fortunatus’s purse, is 
elation. ‘The tendency to reaction in society, | never emptied. Such a description of his home 
mentioned on page 131, is an indisputable fact. | as is afforded to us in The Polar World, by Dr. 
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ll 
G, Hartwie (Harper and Brothers), is very apt, ries us through the landes, the dunes, and the 


therefore, for the season which he claims as pe- steppes of Europe, the sandy deserts of Africa, 
culiarly his own. It is singular that the Arctic the prairies and pampas of North and South 
zone, with its weird and fantastic beauty, its wild America, the uninhabited forests of the tropics, 
and desolate grandeur, its frigid sterility, which the frozen wilds of the Arctic zone. Frenchmen 
seems to forbid all life, and yet nourishes and write with peculiar zest on such subjects. They 
maintains a life peculiar to itself—the most des- seize the poetic and romantic side of life. And 
olate and desert of all the uninhabited wastes | Arthur Mangin’s book, though it affords no new 
which nature has left without a portion in the , information and no striking adventure, though it 
inheritance of fruit and flower—it is singuiar that is a compilation rather than an original contribu- 
this region should have been the scene of adven- | tion to natural history, yet contains an admi- 
ture as romantic, escapes as hair-breadth, and a | rable grouping of much that is valuable to know 
martyrdoth as sublimely sad as illuminate any and interesting to read. ‘The descriptions are 
portion of the earth’s surface. It is singular often very striking; and we certainly have never 
that attractions so strong should have been obtained so clear an idea of the grandeur of Na- 
found there to draw travelers so many to re-  ture’s vast and inhospitable wilds as we have re- 
cions so barren and unblessed. Dr. Hartwig | ceived from even a partial perusal of this book. 
has undoubtedly giver us by far the best and | Yet we like even better, and count as more valu- 
most complete description of both the Arctic and | able, The Mysteries of the Ocean, by the same 
the Antarctic zones which is to be found in liter- | author, and introduced to the American public 
ature. It has less of personal adventure than the by the same house. It is more valuable because 
works of Dr. Kane and Charles Francis Hall. | it is more fresh, because it deals with a territory 
But it describes the whole zone, while their ex- | less known and more full of mysteries, because 
plorations give us but a glimpse of special local- it opens to our view beauties as dazzling as the 
ities. It introduces us to Iceland and the Ice- | Arabian romancer ever conceived, and hidden in 
landers; Lapland and the Lapps; Siberia, with | cavernous depths that have but recently opened 
its fur trade and its gold mines; the British and | at the talismanic word which science has dis- 
Russian possessions in America, with their curi- | closed to us. Both these books are translated 
ous inhabitants and yet more curious life ; Green- | by the anonymous translator of ‘‘The Bird.” 
land, Newfoundland, and the Esquimaux. It} He has edited and enlarged, as well as translated, 
then carries us with the celerity of imagination | the original volumes. He has given us no indi- 
from pole to pole, and gives us such glimpses | cation of what is furnished by Mons. Mangin 
as less careful, patient, and persistent explora- | and what by himself. But we judge, partly from 
tions afford of the Antarctic zone, with its more | the style and partly from the English and Amer- 
wretched inhabitants, the Patagonians and the | ican authors cited, that his additions are very 
Fuegians. ‘The American editor has added | considerable, and, we may add, valuable. The 
chapters on Alaska from Frederick Whymper’s | volumes are less glowing, pictorial, poetic, than 
work, and on the Innuits or Esquimaux from | ‘‘ The Bird’”—in an artistic point of view inferi- 
“The Arctic Researches,” by Charles Francis+ or. ‘They are more scientific, practical, instruct- 
Hall. Nor is adventure wanting to add its in- | ive—in an educative point of view more valu- 
terest to the volume. ‘The stories not only of | able. Both volumes are profusely illustrated 
Hall, Kane, and Hayes are briefly told, but those and handsomely printed. The illustrations of 
of adventurers less widely known, at least to | objects of natural science—sea-weed, sponges, 
American readers, such as Wrangell, the Rus- | coral, shells, fossils—which enrich the pages of 
sian explorer, and Mathias Alexander Castrén, | the ‘‘ Mysteries of the Ocean” are not inferior to 
himself a native of Finland. ‘The illustrations, | any work of their kind we have ever seen. But 
which are numerous and of various degrees of | in most of them we miss that exquisite, that in- 
merit, all possess the advantage of absolute truth- comparable delicacy of execution which charag- 
fulness. They are not merely pictures. They | terizes the work of Giacomelli’s pencil. 
are history written with the pencil, and will give | 
to many a reader a conception of the polar world, | Santa Cavs roams and rummages in all sorts 
its inhabitants and its life, which no pen, how- | of queer places, and has his laborers and assist- 
ever graphic, could do. ‘They appear to be in| ants mining for him in the most unexpected 
no case the artist’s description of what he imag- | quarters. One would hardly expect to meet his 
ines that world to be, but an eye-witness’s de- | rubicund visage in that most hushed and solemn 
scription of what it actually is. | of places, the Astor Library. But, sure enough, 
A very appropriate addition to Santa Claus’s li- | he has been most busily at work there; and un- 
brary is afforded by Harper and Brothers’ Libra- | der the nom de plume of FrepERICK SAUNDERS 
ry Edition of George Eliot's Works, to which | —what a quantity of disguises he does assume, 
we have in a previous number of the Magazine to be sure!—produces the fruit of his patient 
referred. Five volumes complete this edition, | and persistent harvesting in Lvenings with Sa- 
which is illustrated by some very striking designs. | cred Poets; or, Quiet Talks about Singers and 
The same house also announce Lost in the Jun- | their Songs (A. D. F. Randolph). Who could 
gle, by Paut pu Carty, and The Romance of | better go through the centuries than this same 
Spanish History, by Joan S. C. Aspott. Both | aged and venerable saint, picking flowers of song 
volumes will be handsomely illustrated. as he goes? who more fit to weave such a gar- 
From the Polar World we pass, by a very nat- | land as this book contains? Beginning with the 
ural transition, to The Desert World, translated | poetry of the Bible, Mr. Saunders brings us down 
from the French of ArtHur Manern (Nelson | to the present day, culling from every sacred 
and Sons). By this title he means, not that | poet some of his choicest verses, and giving us 
which goes by the name of the desert, but the | just enough to provoke a most tantalizing appe- 
great uninhabited regions of the globe. He car- | tite for more. Through it all the author keeps 
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himself wholly in the back-ground. He is a 
mere master of ceremonies. His talk is little or 
nothing. ‘The poets are every thing. ‘The col- 
lection is especially rich in Greek, Latin, and 
medieval poetry. 

Hurd and Houghton record the pleasant mus- 
ings of Mary Lormmer Among the Trees, aptly 
described in the title-page as ‘‘ a journal of walks 
in the woods, and flower-hunting through field 
and by brook.” The botany of nature is very 
different from the botany of the books. Gather 
about you a group of children. Read to them 
the definition of a calyx, of a corona, of a stamen, 
or a pistil. They learn with reluctance. They 
forget with ease what they have only half ac- 
quired with difficulty. But lay aside your book. 
‘Take up instead a flower. Point out the calyx, 
the corona, the stamens, the pistil. Explain 
their various uses. Select another flower. Com- 
pare the two. Engage them to go out into the 
meadow, to gather for themselves their speci- 
mens, to compare them with one another, to note 
the differences. They will listen with eager at- 
tention, and enter into the undertaking with the 
greatest zest. And after they have learned the 
thing, there is a reasonable hope that they will 
at least patiently, if not enthusiastically, study the 
names. Mary Lorimer carries us into the fields 
and the woods, and by description and picture 
invites her readers to study the flower itself, not 
merely the nomenclature of flowers. He who 
will follow the teacher into her chosen lecture- 
room, and examine with his own eyes the speci- 
mens of the science which grow all about him, 
’ will find no difficulty in comprehending the les- 
son, no lackyof interest in pursuing it. Justice 
. compels us to add that in nomenclature our au- 

thoress is frequently at fault. Her lists are often 
sadly inaccurate. 

The same house provide for the children the 
best child’s book we have seen for many a day 
—Dame Nature—translated from the French of 
X. B. Sarntine. A devoted grandfather, who 
detects in nature transformations more marvel- 
ous and legends more romantic than those of 
imagination, and who has curiously discovered 
that children in their sports, as well as men in 
x labors, have to deal with those objects with 
which it is the duty of natural science to acquaint 

- us, gives to his grandchildren with their dolls some 
evening lectures on various themes, the text of 
which is afforded by the objects which interest 
them most—candy, a lump of sugar, their dolls’ 
furniture, and the like. Of books which disguise 
instruction in the garments of imagination we 
are generally shy; but having read the first nine 
chapters of this volume to a group of little ones, 
their eager demand every evening after tea for 
some more of ‘‘ Dame Nature” testifies to their in- 
terest, and their ready answers to our extempo- 
rized examinations on past lessons prove that 
they are instructed as well as interested. The 
book is very prettily illustrated. 

It is certain that both Santa Claus and the 
children are favorites with Hurd and Houghton, 
whose list includes a score more of children’s 
steries in course of preparation ; but as yet, like 
early blossoms in May, just budding out in ad- 
vance sheets that tantalize us with promise of full- 
blown fragrance and beauty, and yet leave us in- 





capable of judging what they will become when 
fully grown and ripe for pieking. Of these, A | 


Little Boy's Story, Stories from my Attic, and 
two volumes of a Christian Andersen's Sto. 
ries, may be accounted as peculiarly belonging to 
the list of Santa Claus’s publications. 

Such a book as Scribner and Co.'s illustrated 
edition of Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, is neces. 
sarily amenable to one serious criticism, Th» 
public demand profuse illustrations. The pub. 
lisher undertakes to provide them. He gives his 
order to the artist. He wants so many engray- 
ings. There must be an average of one to at 
least every two pages. The artist, thus commis. 
sioned, sits down, not to illustrate the poem, but 
to make pictures out of it. Whether the page 
contains a subject or not, the picture must }e 
made. We have, as a necessary result, a certain 
proportion of meaningless figure-pieces. When 
the work is intrusted to one artist this difficulty 
isenhanced. He necessarily selects, not the best 


subjects, but those which he feels capable of j|- 
lustrating. This criticism is the only one we 
have to offer on ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
The book is a credit to American art, a decided 
improvement on the ‘‘ Kathrina” of last year, 
We see, indeed, some pictures in the poem which 
the artist did not, as in these lines, for example: 


“In the morning, horn of huntsman, hoof of steed, 
and laugh of rider, 

Spread out cheery from the court-yard till we lost 

them in the hills." 

There are others where the artist thought he saw 
a picture where we think ‘he was mistaken, as in 
the fashion-plate figures on page 10, for exam- 
ple. But on the whole the subjects are well 
chosen, and the work well done. If they are not 
always striking, they are always beautiful. Some 
of the engravings are of rare merit. No one but 
Linton could have depicted ‘‘ the deer half in the 
glimmer” strewing the hollows of the park. The 
drawings, we forgot to say, are all by Hennessy ; 
the engraving is done by Linton. 

To these volumes, prepared more especially 
for the Christmas season, we may add the Li- 
brary of Illustrated Wonders, of which the fourth 
volume, The Intelligence of Animals, from the 
French of Ernest MENAULT, is quite equal to 
any of its predecessors. The subject admits of 
greater variety of anecdote, and the volume is, 
perhaps, superior in interest for the young to 
any other of the series. Of the other volumes 
promised we shall look with special interest for 
that on Egypt undes Rameses the Great, and 
that on Pompeii and the Pompeiians. If this 
series shall succeed in giving us as graphic a 
picture of the ancient world as it has of the 
world of nature, it will render the youth of 
America a very great service. ° 

The same house announce a re-issue of Folk 
Songs, in four parts; the first part—Songs of 
Life—to contain over thirty illustrations. Also, 
Bible Animals, by Rev. J. G. Woop, and The 
Universe, from the French of F. A. Poucuer. 
We shall look with interest to see whether they 
succeed in reproducing, in the latter book, the 
exquisite beauty of the original French designs. 

Leypoldt and Holt have in press, as their con- 
tribution to Santa Claus’s library, Across Amer- 
ica and Asia, by Professor RapHarEL PuMPEL- 
Ly, of Harvard. It is a book of adventure, writ- 
ten by one who was superintendent of the Santa 
Rita mines in Arizona when the country was 
inhabited by Indians and Mexicans, who cost 
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many a miner his life. He subsequently spent a 
vear not in the outskirts but in the very heart 
of China, in the service of its government. Aft- 
er leaving China he crossed Siberia in an open 
sleigh in the depth of winter, reaching St. Peters- 
burg in the spring. His book recounts what he 
saw and experienced, and is to be illustrated with 
engravings by Linton. 

Appleton, and Fields, Osgood, and Co., both 
issue an Illustrated Almanac. We are sorry to 
see the latter, who had deservedly earned a good 
reputation for esthetic taste in book-making, 
abandoning their laurels. Their Almanac, which 
is really valuable in a literary point of view, would 
be decidedly handsomer withcut the illustrations 
than with them. The colored pictures forcibly re- 
mind us of the highly-wrought lithographs which 
ornament the windows of third-class Catholic 
book-stores. Appleton’s Almanac is a very hand- 
some production in an art point of view, decidedly 
an improvement on last year, though it possesses 
no particular literary merit. ‘The latter house an- 
nounce nothing for the holidays. ‘The former have 
a large list, among which are illustrated editions 
of Owen Meredith, Scott, and Longfellow, The 
Ballads of New England, by Joux G. WuITTIER, 
uniform with the illustrated ‘* Snow Bound,” and 
an illustrated edition of Gates Ajar. Their chil- 
dren's list contains an announcement of AL- 
pricu’s Story of a Bad Boy, which will be com- 
pleted in time vo add it to Santa Claus’s stock. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Tue ‘irrepressible conflict” between the clas- 
sies and science comes before us in the form of a 
discussion between NATHANIEL Sanps and Ricu- 
arp L. LarreMore. The former presents some 
radical views on education in a little volume en- 


tions on earth’s tombstones, we pass unnoticed 
| the flower that blooms at our feet. ‘There is 
but one solution—that toward which our Amer- 
ican colleges are gradually groping. .We must 
adopt Sydney Smith’s forgotten motto, which 
| Charles Dickens brings again to mind, ‘* Have 
the courage to be ignorant of many things that 
you may avoid the calamity of being ignorant 
|of all.” There must be not a college course, 
but college courses. ‘The Alma Mater must 
study the constitutions of her various children 
and adapt her diet to their various needs. She 
must educate young Hugh Miller in natural sci- 
ence, young Newton in the higher mathemat- 
ies, young Gladstone in the classics. She must 
understand, in a word, that to educate is to draw 
out, that to develop is to unfold, and she must 
adapt her instruments to the faculties of her stu- 
dents. ‘Thus every scholar will be of necessity 
—since life is short and knowledge illimitable— 
a partialist ; but the scholarship of America will 
become rounded and complete. 
We must be content to group together in a 
single paragraph half a dozen text-books that 
have been waiting on our table for a word of dis- 
missal. Waititram H. Wappe t's Greek Gram- 
mar for Beginners (Harper and Brothers), and 
| Jamis Haptey’s Elements of the Greek Lan- 
| quage (D. Appleton and Co.), abridged from his 
| larger work, are both aimed to supply the same 
want, that of a grammar of the Greek language 
for young students just commencing the study. 
In our judgment the former of these works is the 
| more useful, because it is shorter, conciser, more 
‘simple. It is no small advantage to the boy who 
| enters upon a new language with some dread to 
| feel that he has a task which he can master, the 
| end of which he can see from the beginning. He 








titled The Philosophy of Teaching (Harper and | will lay hold of the little volame of Professor 
Brothers). To so much of this as demands the | Waddell’s with zest, while a more complete and 
exclusion of the classics from college education | comprehensive work would appallhim. The Pars- 
Mr. Larremore replies in a published pamphlet | er and Analyzer for Beginners, by Professor 
of Remarks upon the proposed Change in the | Francis A. Marcu (Harper and Brothers), is 
Course of Studies in the College of the City of | the most ambitious of little books. It aims to 
New York. The result of this discussion was a | make clear that most muddled and perplexing 


nearly unanimous verdict in the Board of Trust- | 
ees in favor of the classics. But the verdict of | 


the public remains to be awarded. Neither ad- 
vocate is entitled to it. We certainly can not 
afford to strike Greek and Latin from the list of 
American studies. It is not merely that we can 
not afford to close forever this fountain of litera- 
ture and philosophy ; nor merely that in forget- 
ting classical literature we forget the best models 
of taste and culture; nor merely that science it- 
self depends for its nomenclature, and the En- 
glish language for many of its derivatives, on the 
Latin and the Greek. But the classics furnish 


of all sciences, the English grammar. And it 
| succeeds. Its definitions are remarkably clear, 
| its rules of the very simplest kind, and, by the 
introduction of a peculiar method of illustrative 
diagram, it gives to exercises in parsing some- 
thing of the interest which attaches to puzzles. 
We do not think any child can be carried by 
a patient and painstaking teacher through this 
book without becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the first principles of grammar, and finding 
all his subsequent steps made comparatively easy. 
Professor Wuite's Elements of Theoretical and 
Descriptive Astronomy (Claxton, Remsen, and 





the basis of English grammar, and he only knows | Haffelfinger) does not impress us as equal, as a 
the science of language philosophically who has | text-book, to Professer Loomis’s somewhat simi- 
studied it in its Greek or Latin form. On the | lar work to which we called attention some 
other hand, it is to be remembered that the field | months ago. ProfessorStree’s Fourteen Weeks’ 
of knowledge has broadened wonderfully within Course in Natural Philosophy (A. 8. Barnes and 
the last half century. A true linguist must | Co.) is clear, concise, and simple in statement, 
know French and German as well as Latin and | and is amply and handsomely illustrated. Yet, 


Greek; a true scholar science as well as lan- 
guage. And if America can not afford to close 
the book of the heroic past and forego the cul- 
ture it affords, neither can it afford to live in ig- 


after all, no picture can take the place of real ex- 
periments ; and therefore, in natural philosophy, 
no book is an adequate substitute for oral lec- 
tures. The same truth applies to Professor 


norance of the living present, oblivious of the |Cootey’s Tert- Book of Chemistry (Charles 
world which modern seience reveals. We are Scribner and Co.). Science can never be learn- 
foolish if, in deciphering the half-effaced inscrip- | ed from books. We do not hesitate to say that 
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no student ever acquired any adequate knowl- 
edge of astronomy without a telescope, botany 
without flowers. chemistry without instruments 
for practical experiment. As a text-book, to 
form the basis of oral lectures and recall what 
the student has witnessed in the class-room, it 
seems to us to be what the author claims for it— 
simple, well systematized, and thoroughly mod- 
ern. 
y BRIEF MENTION, 

Rewan’s St. Paul (Carleton) is far inferior in 
dramatic and pictorial interest to his ‘‘ Life of Je- 
sus.” ‘This alone prevents it from being equally 
pernicious.—Rey. Stoprorp A, Brooker’s Ser- 
mons (Fields, Osgood, and Co.) are unusually 
interesting ; they would be admirable if they did 
not remind us of those of his friend Frederick 
Robertson, which are incomparably better. — 
Mr. Berecuer’s pulpit thoughts are his best 
thoughts. We are glad to welcome in book form, 
from the press of J. B. Ford and Co., a second 
volume of his Sermons, Nevertheless it would 
certainly be better for Mr. Beecher’s reputation, 
we think also for his influence, if he would issue 
one volume a year of sermons, selected and re- 
vised, rather than two wholly unedited. — Man 
in Genesis and Geology (A. 8S. Wells) consists of 
discourses originally delivered by Rev. J. P. 
THomeson as Sabbath evening lectures. They 
discuss the much-vexed question of science and 
the Bible with considerable popular power, but 
seem to us rather colloquial for a book, and rath- 
er abstruse for sermons.—LAnGr’s Epistle to the 
Romans (C. 8S. Scribner and Co.) is the eighth 
volume of this great work. It might more prop- 
erly be called Schaff’s Commentaries. When the 
first volume appeared the publishers of the En- 
glish edition stopped their work, and arranged 
in lieu thereof for the simultaneous publication 
of the American edition in London and New 
York, a significant and deserved testimonial to 
Dr. Schaff’s scholarship. — Bible Wonders (R. 
Carter and Brothers) is a volume of sermons to 
children by Dr. Newton. We like it so well that 
we have carried our copy home to read a sermon 
every Sabbath afternoon to our own household 
congregation. —Songs for Christian Worship(A. 
S. Barnes and Co. ), a very wisely-arranged selec- 
tion from the larger ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” 
is a capital book for the conduct of the musical 
service of family devotions ; and to our thinking 
the church that is in the house should have its 
song of praise as well as the larger church.— 





Letters from the East, by W. C. Bryant (G, P 
Putnam and Son), is a disappointing book—per. 
haps because we expected too much. We looked 
with avidity for the American poet’s impressions 
of the Holy Land. Of the Holy Land he has 
nothing to say; of the journey thither, little tha: 
we had not learned from other travelers.— 7}, 
American Woman's Home,by CaTHERINyY Bercy- 
ER and Mrs, Harriet BEECHER Stowe (J, B. 
Ford and Co.) is really a capital book, and’ de- 
serves more than this mere mention, It discuss. 
es all sorts of topics, from the making of bread 
to the management of children, and can hardly 
fail to promote a healthier life, kindlier relations, 
and a purer, happier spirit in every home which 
it helps to form.—Harpers add to their list of 
Abbott’s Histories an illustrated history of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, by J. 8. C. Aspotr. These 
volumes were originally intended for children 
and youth. But many a man of business, many 
a woman immersed in household cares, has foun 
in them restful and instructive reading, and turn- 
ed to them with pleasure, frightened from the 
more ponderous volumes of Motley, Prescott, 
Hume, and Macaulay.—Appletons continue their 
Globe edition of the poets with Mrs. Hemans's 
Works, in two volumes. ‘This is the fifteenth 
English classic brought within the reach of lim- 
ited purses by this exceedingly useful though un- 
pretentious edition.— The Two Baronesses forms 
the second volume in Hurd and Houghton’s edi- 
tion of Hans Christian Andersen. It is rich in 
quaintly beautiful conceits, and far more interest- 
ing than ‘* The Improvisatore.” We think nei- 
ther volume possesses the charm of the smaller 
stories which have made Andersen such a favor- 
ite in American households.—We overheard some 
little folks reiterating the wish expressed in the 
little letter quoted in the preface of Bessie at 
School (Carter and Brothers) that there might be 
a hundred more Bessie books written, and were 
ready to unite with them in it when we heard 
them practicing among themselves some of the 
sweet and good ways which they liked in Bessie 
and Maggie.—We should not expect of Georce 
MacDonacp a sensational novel, which David 
Elginbrod (Loring) certainly is. Ghosts and 
ghost stories are as much out of place in his 
pages as in the busy streets in mid-day. David's 
strong character comes out in strong contrast 
with many weak ones; but, on the whole, the 





story seems to us crude and unworthy of its au- 
thor. 





NEW REVELATIONS OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
ican veryextraordinary capabilities of the spec- 

troscope asan instrument of scientific investi- 
gation are becoming more and more developed. 
At the last meeting of the British Association, 
which took place at Exeter this year, the incom- 
ing President, Mr. Gabriel Stokes, who has been 
distinguished for his skill in the use of the instru- 
ment, and in interpreting its revelations, gave, 
in his inaugural address, an account of a new 
purpose for whieh the instrument may be made 
available, namely, that of ascertaining and meas- 
uring the ‘‘proper motion,” so called, of the 





Ghitor’s Srientific Rerard. 


fixed stars—that is, of determining whether or 
not they are moving, either toward or from our 
system, and if so at what rate. The general 
principle of the method which he adopted may 
be explained thus: 

If regular undulations of any kind, such as 
waves coming from a centre of disturbance upon 
a pond of water, strike an obstacle, as, for exam- 
ple, a body floating upon the surface, the encoun- 
ters of the successive waves with the obstacle 
will succeed each other with a certain frequency. 
If, now, the floating body moves in a direction to 
meet the coming waves, it is easy to see that the 
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rapidity with w hich the encounters succeed each | only in this case the changes in effect, produced 
other will be increased ; and, on the other hand, | by increasing and diminishing the rapidity of 
if it moves in the contrary direction, the frequen- | them, manifest themselves in a different way. 
cy will be diminished ; for, a the former case, | If Sirius, fog example, and our system are sta- 
the interval between one encounter and the next tionary in respect to each other, the undulatory 
will not depend wholly on the advance of the | impulses striking the eve of an observer on the 
wayes, but will be shortened somewhat by the | earth follow each other with a certain frequenc;. 
advance of the floating body to meet it, while in | If Sirius is approaching us, or we Sirius, the fre- 
the latter case the interval will be dengthened by | quency will be increased ; and, on the other hand, 
the floating body’s receding from it. if we are receding from each other, the frequen- 
It must be so, obviously, with undulations and | cy will be diminished. The difference, howev- 
vibrations of every kind, such as those of light | er, is not perceptible to the human eye, as that 
and of sound. Now, in the case of sound, the | in the case of sounds is to the ear, but it can be 
musical pitch, as is well known, depends upon | observed and even measured by certain phenom- 
the degree of rapidity with which the successive | ena made sensible by means of the spectroscope. 
impulses strike the ear. Increasing the frequen- | It would require in the reader a practical famili- 
cy of these impuises raises the pitch, and dimin- | arity with the results of observations with the 
ishing the frequency depresses the pitch; and it | spectroscope to understand fully the details of 
makes no difference whether the increase or dim- | this case. It is sufficient here to say that a great 
inution of the impulses upon the ear is caused | deal is to be learned in respect to the character 
by changes in rate of vibration produced at the | and composition of distant sources of light from 
source of the sound or by the motion of the ear | certain bright and dark lines in the telescopic 
receiving them toward or from the source. | spectrum produced by light coming from them ; 
We all have occasion to perceive the operation | and that the position of these lines is affected by 
of this principle in the case of a railroad train | the degree of rapidity with which the successive 
approaching and passing us rapidly while the | luminous impulses arrive at the point of observa- 
whistle of the locomotive is sounding. So long | tion. And by recent observations made by the 
as the distance between the whistle and the ear | distinguished observer Huggins, lines correspond- 
of the hearer is diminishing, either by the ap-| ing to those of hydrogen have been found in the 
proach of the whistle or the advance of the hear- | spectrum of Sirius ; and a slight displacement of 
er, or by both motions combined, the intervals | them, such as would be produced by a progressive 
between the crests of the sonorous waves, so to | movement increasing the distance between our 
speak, are compressed, as it were, and the fre- | system and Sirius, is also distinctly marked. The 
quency of the impulses upon the ear is increased. | observation is an exceedingly delicate one, and 
When, on the other hand, the whistle and the | a very nice mathematical calculation is required 
ear are receding from each other, the intervals | in such cases to determine, from the degree of 
are expanded, and the frequency of the impulses | displacement, the rate at which the source of 
is diminished. The consequence is, as most peo- | light and the position of the observer are ap- 
ple have had occasion to observe, when two trains | proaching or receding. 
are approaching each other, and the whistle of | The result obtained inspires those most com- 
one is heard by a listener on the other, that the | petent to judge with a feeling of great confidence 
pitch of the sound at the instant of the passing | in its correctness, though perhaps not absolute 
of the trains by each other suddenly changes, | certainty. It gives us about thirty miles per sec- 
and the sound, after the passing, continues on a | ond as the rate at which Sirius and our sun are 
lower key than before, until it is lost in the dis- | receding from each other. 
tance. People not acquainted with these prin- : ‘ 
ciples often imagine that the sudden change which GAS IN MINES. 
is observed to take place at the instant of pass-| A very ingenious instrument has been devised 
ing is produced by some sort of flourish upon the | by an English engineer, G. F. Ansell, for detect- 
instrument by the performer, by way of saluta- | ing and giving warning of the presence of dele- 
tion, perhaps, to his fellow-performer on the oth- terious gases in mines—whether hydrogen or car- 
er train; but the true explanation is the one here | bonic acid—or, as the miners express it, whether 
given. | fire-damp or choke-damp. The instrument de- 
It follows from this principle—namely, that | pends for its working on the mysterious and in 
the pitch of a sound may be raised or lowered in- | some respects inexplicable property of certain 
definitely by the mere motion of the ear taking | textures, such as animal membranes and other 
cognizance of it—that we can conceive of the pos- | porous substances, to transmit gases through 
sibility, in theory, of a hearer’s making any one | their pores, and even to convey two different 
sound vary its pitch at pleasure to the ear by | gases at the same time in opposite directions. 
simply varying his own motion toward or from | It is found that if two different gases are sepa- 
it. ‘Thus, we may imagine an insect darting in | rated by a partition formed of a porous substance 
the air to and from a humming telegraph wire, | of this kind, each gas will slowly pass through 
deducing from the really uniform sound the effect | the pores and mingle itself with the gas on the 
of any tune—Yankee Doodle, for example—upon | other side, so that after a brief period there will 
his ear, supposing always that he had the skill to | be found, on each side of the partition dividing 
regulate and time his motions aright, and also | them, a mixture of both gases. There is no- 
that he had ah ear capable of appreciating Yan- | thing surprising in the fact that a porous sub- 
kee Doodle. ‘There is nothing in the nature or | stance should absorb a gas into its pores, but it 
the laws of sound to render such an experiment | is surprising that the gas, after entering upon 
as this impossible. one side, should pass off from the other; as one 
The foregoing reasonings in relation to sound | would suppose that the same force which caused 
are equally applicable to the undulations of light ; | it to enter would operate to hold it after it was 
Vou. XL.—No. 235.—10 
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in. It is also surprising that the two gases can | 
pass through the pores of the same substance in | 


contrary directions, and in a continuous flow, 
without interfering with each othem The fact, 
however, inexplicable as it seems, is incontesti- 
ble. 

The term given by scientific men to the force 
or process by which the gas enters the porous 
substance is endosmose, and that by which it 
leaves it exosmose. 

The instrument referred to for detecting the 


presence of gases in mines is constructed on this | 


principle. ‘There are two forms of it, by one 
of which the change in the condition of things, 
which it detects, is made to give warning by a 


bell; in the other the indication is given to the | 
eye. The construction of the former, as arranged | 


with special reference to the inflammable gases, 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

It consists of a stand containing a glass tube 
in the form of a short and very broad letter U. 
The upper ends of the two branches of the tube 
are seen rising above the stand, one on the right 
hand, and one on the left. The middle and low- 
er part of the tube is concealed within the stand, 
and is filled with mercury—the mercury rising a 
certain distance in each arm of the tube. 

The left-hand arm of the tube, as seen in 
the engraving, supports an iron cup or bowl, 
covered at the top with a porous disk, through 
which the gases are to pass. The space between 
this disk and the surface of the mercury in the 
left-hand arm is occupied with air. The other 
arm of the glass tube is formed into a bulb, 
which has upon the top of it a cap communica- 
ting with one pole of an electric battery. From 
this cap a wire extends down nearly to the sur- 
face of the mercury, but not so as quite to touch 
it. The other pole of the battery is connected 
with the screw-head seen near the centre of the 
stand. 


Every thing being thus arranged, the appa- | 


ratus is placed in the mine where the presence 


of hydrogen is suspected. If the gas is present | 


it passes through the porous covering of the cup, 
and mingles with the air within. A portion of 
the oxygen and nitrogen of the air passes out 
also at the same time and mingles with the hy- 


drogen without; but as the hydrogen is lighter | 


and more tenuous than the other gases, it enters 


more rapidly than the others escape, and there | 


FIG. 2. 


| 


is consequently an accumulation of pressure on 

| the surface of mercury in the left-hand tube. 
| This forces the mercury up in the other tube 
until it touches the wire, and thus establishes an 
| electric communication, by means of which a 
| bell is rung, or any other signal made, to give 
the alarm. 

In the other form of the instrument, as seen 
| in Fig. 2, the hydrogen passes through an ani- 
| mal membrane, which forms part of a receptacle 
| of confined air within the instrument, in con- 
| nection with an aneroid barometer, so that the 

gas, in passing through the membrane and ac- 
| cumulating within, increases the pressure upon 
| the barometer, and makes the danger known by 
| the movement of the index. j 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF WATER AS A SOURCE 
OF LIGHT OR HEAT. 

From time to time ayparagraph appears in the 
| newspapers either suggesting the feasibility of 
obtaining light and heat from water, by decom- 
| posing it in some manner, and then recomposing 
the elements, or else announcing the successful 
accomplishment of the object by some ingenious 
discoverer. The elements of water are,-as is 
well known, oxygen and hydrogen. The chem- 
ical combining of these substances is attended by 
the development of great heat, which of course 
may be converted into power, and also (under cer- 
tain combinations) into intense light. Sanguine 


| inventors and discoverers are accordingly often 


arising, who say, ‘*‘ Why delve with such infinite 


| labor into the earth for hundreds or thousands of 


feet through solid rocks after coal, when we have 
the elements of the most powerful combustion 


| known, in exhaustless quantities, always at hand 


in the water of our brooks, cisterns, and wells ?” 
. 7 ? . 
This seems to many persons who are but little 


| acquainted with the scientific principles involved 


to be very plausible ; so much so, in fact, that in- 
dividuals of that class often sincerely believe that 
the problem may be solved, and sometimes make 
serious efforts, and spend much time and money 


| in their attempts to solve it. Others, and these 


cases are probably the most numerous, make use 
of the plausibility of the idea as a means of pro- 
curing money from men who aré in possession of 
more money than science, and who say to them- 
selves, ‘‘It is not much that he wants. It will 




















be of no great consequence to me-if I lose it ; and 
the inventien may come to something after all.” 

The real state of the case is, that the heat and 
light developed by the combustion of hydrogen— 
that is, by the chemical union of that substance 
with oxygen—is the measure and expression of 
the force with which they come together ; and all 
that foree—the whole of it—has to be overcome, 
in some way or other, in getting them separated. 
‘The hopeless impossibility, therefore, of accom- 
plishing any useful end by this means is shown 
by the fact that there must be expended at least 
as much force in getting the oxygen and hydro- 


gen of the water apart as they will give out by | 


the energy with which they come together again ; 
and so nothing will be gained. You must pro- 
cure and expend the coal, or some other sub- 
stance containing a latent store of force, to over- 
come the intense energy with which oxygen and 


hydrogen are, under favorable circumstances, | 


drawn together, and by which, when once united, 
thev are held in combination. 
ergy was the origin of ell the light and heat—that 
is, the force developed by their union, and must 
now be overpowered by superior force before they 
can be separated. 

The case is exactly analogous to that of a 
farmer who thinks he has a great water-power 
on his land because he has a large pond in a val- 
ley, and a long, descending ravine coming down 
a mountain by the side of it. ‘* All that is re- 
quired for a water-power,” he says, “‘is a supply 
of water, and a descent down which it may flow.” 
The scientific reply would be: ‘‘ True, water and 
#descent are elements which can furnish power ; 
but they can only furnish it while the water is 
going down ; and your water, unfortunately, is <t 
the bottom already. You must devise some 
means of getting the contents of your pond to 
the summit of the hill before you can derive any 
benefit from the descending flow; and in doing 
this you will expend at least as much force in 
raising the water as it will give back to you on 
its return.” 

It is precisely thus with all plans for obtaining 
light or heat, or any form of force, from the de- 
composition and recomposition of water, You 
must expend more force in the decomposition 
than the recomposition will restore. 


LOSS OF POWER. 

Force is measured among English-speaking 
people, as is perhaps generally well known, by 
JSoot-pounds—that is, the unit of force is that 
quantity required to raise 1 pound 1 foot high, 
against the action of gravitation, at the surface 
of the earth. 

Heat is measured, among English-speaking 
people, by what is called the Fahrenheit unit of 
heat, which is that quantity required to raise the 
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| force, and provided it could be a// so employed, 


to raise about 186 pounds’! foot from the ground. 

The heat produced by the combustion of 1 
pound of coal amounts to twelve thousand units 
—-in other words, it is sufficient to heat 12,000 
pounds of water 1 degree, or 1 pound of water 
12,000 degrees, or the equivalent of that degree 
of heat in any form; and these 12,000 units of 


| heat, if converted into force by being employed 


This intense en- | 


in expanding some substance capable of expan- 
sion, as steam, would be sufficient, at the rate 
above mentioned, of about 186 foot-pounds of 
| force for every unit of heat, to produce over two 
millions of foot-pounds of foree—the figures were 
| 2,240,000. In other words, the combustion of 
11 pound of coal yields force enough to lift 
2,240,000 pounds of water 1 foot high, or over 
|} 1000 tons 1 foot high, or 1 ton 1000 feet 
|high. It seems astonishing that so much forc« 
| can be involved in so small an amount of com 
| bustion; but the proof of the fact is conclusive. 
Now of this force employed in the use of the 
| best constructed engines more than one-half is 
lost. The best pumping-engines for the English 
|mines raise only 1,000,000 pounds of water 1 
foot for every pound of coal consumed, instead 
of 2,240,000 pounds. 

The loss is still greater in other modes of util- 
izing heat in the mechanic arts. For example, 
in the use of coal for heating purposes in fur- 
naces, 1 pound of coal should be sufficient to heat 
33 pounds of iron up to the welding point; 
whereas in practice, in ordinary furnaces, not 
more than 2 pounds are so heated. The most 
of the heat is lost through the walls of the fur- 
nace, expended in driving the blast, or con- 
sumed or wasted in other ways. Thus, in pump- 
ing water, less than one-half the actual power 
developed by the combustion is realized in the 
actual result, and in heating processes only about 
one-sixteenth of it. 

These facts are in one sense very encouraging, 
as they show what a field is open before future 
inventors and discoverers for improvement in 
the methods of utilizing the vast reservoirs of 
power contained in the earth’s stores of coal. 





ARTIFICIAL FOSSILS. 

An English investigator, Dr. B. Richardson, 
has recently made some curious experiments in 
attempting to produce what may be called artifi- 
cial fossils. One of the most successful of these 
illustrates how animal matter, under pressure and 
| heat, may be made to Jeave a permanent record 
| of its form in the mineral substance in which it 
| is imbedded. Some plaster of Paris made into 





a fluid with water containing alum in solution 
| was poured into an iron box or * flask” until the 
| flask was half filled. The body of a dead fish, a 
|common sprat, was cut in halves transversely, 


temperature of 1 pound of water 1 degree of | the two pieces were laid upon the plaster, and 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

The French measure heat and force in a simi- 
lar manner, deriving their units, however, from 
the French standards of distance and weight. 

The following facts are derived from state- 
ments made by the President of the British 
Association at the last meeting : 

One unit of heat is equivalent to about 186 
foot-pounds of force—that is, the heat necessary 
to raise the temperature of 1 pound of water 1 
degree is sufficient, if employed as a mechanical 





the flask was filled up with fluid plaster and 
closed. When the plaster was firm, the flask 
| was placed in the iron chamber described below, 
with four ounces of water, and the temperature 
was raised to 340° Fahr., and was sustained at 
that degree for an hour. ‘Twelve hours after- 
ward the flask was laid open, and the plaster cut 
in halves, when two moulds were found, one of 
the upper, the other of the lower half of the fish. 
The markings of the body of the fish were delin- 
eated on the mould; a small portion of the spi- 
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nal bone was left; a dark colored fine spot, sur- 
rounded by a shiny scaly substance, indicated 
the position of the eyeball; a little filamentous 
débris remained, consisting probably of the scaly 
covering of the animal. (Fig. 3.) 





Fig. 4 


The body of a frog or toad submitted to the 
same treatment in vegetable carbon or in sand 
was altogether destroyed, and its form was whol- 
ly lost ; but in plaster of Paris the impression of 
the body was beautifully marked. When an oys- 



































































{ ter-shell was imbedded thus in plaster of Paris 
the form was preserved as in Fig. 4. + 
The apparatus used for these experiments js 
indicated in Fig. 5. A is the iron box or S‘flask.” 
B a loose lid; and C a band with compres:ing 
screws. The bottom is also loose like the lid. 
so that when the cast is to be taken out the t: p 
and the bottom of the flask can both be removed, 
and the block of plaster cut out with a fine key. 
hole saw, ‘The flask, when thus prepared, was 
subjected to heat in the common vulcanizing ap- 
paratus used by dentists. 


| NEW PROTECTION = THE “GREAT EAST. 
tRN.” 


The Great Eastern is to be employed in lay- 
|ing a submarine cable through the Red Sea to 
}make a telegraphic communication with India, 

in connection with the Suez Canal. A part of 
the preparation which she has to undergo con- 
sists of having her hull painted white, so that it 
may reflect instead of er the intense heat 
of the sun in that torrid clime. It is supposed 
that by this means the temperature of the in- 
terior of the ship will be materially lowered. 


SELF-REGISTERING CABS. 


| It is said that a style of street cab is about to 
be introduced into Paris which keeps an auto- 
matic record of its earnings, both in respect to 
time and distance. The details are not fully 
given, but the arrangement is somewhat as fol- 
lows: There are two small clock faces in some 
convenient part of the cab, each with a hand like 
the hour-hand of a clock. ‘These hands are each 
provided with its own mechanism, that of one 
being connected with one of the wheels of the 
carriage, and moves according to the distance 
run; while the other is carried by ordinary clock- 
work, and measures time. The dials are marked, 
respectively, with figures denoting the distance 
run, and the periods of time passed ; and, also, 
more conspicuously with the numbers 5, 10, 15, 
20, and so on, denoting the sum of money due 
corresponding to each portion of time or distance. 
‘Thus the passenger takes his cab at any time and 
in any place, and does what he pleases with it. 
He may go fast or slow. He may go on continu- 
ously or make long stops. In any case every 
thing is recorded. When he is still, that portion 
of the fare which depends upon the element of 
time is running on. When he is in motion, in 
addition to the expense for time he is adding to 
his bill the amount due for work done by the 
horses in traversing distance. At the end he 
has only to add together the two sums denoted 
by the two indices and give the driver the 
money. 

It seems that such an arrangement as this 
would be entirely successful in settling the vexed 
question of cabs to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, 


MAN AND THE MONKEY. 


Since the publication of Darwin’s views on the 
gradual development of new species in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world, by slow and long-con- 
tinued changes in species preceding them, and 
in consequence of the discussions to which these 
views have given rise, great interest has been felt 
among scientific men in the question how far 





any indications can be found, in any part of the 
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ria. 6.—ANDAMAN MONKEY. 


world, of the existence of links of connection be- | was procured at a port at the Andaman Islands 
tween man and the lower animals. Thus far the| by the sailors of the British ship Vigi/ant in 
general conclusion among naturalists seems to be | 1864. She remained on board the Vigilant 
that no such links and no indications of the ex-| for four years, while that ship was cruising in 
istence of any can be found. the Eastern seas and engaged in co-operating 
The nearest approach of the human to the ani- | with the Abyssinian army in the famous cam- 
mal organization—using the term animal in the | paign for rescuing the English prisoners from 
restricted sense in which it is sometimes em-| King Theodore. ‘The sailors made a great pet 
ployed as antithetic to human—seems to be inj of her, and took quite an interest in her educa- 
the Andaman Islands, for here the race of men | tion. They taught her to smoke a pipe, to draw 
is of the lowest and most degraded type; while, | the cork from a soda bottle, after first carefully 
on the other hand, there are some species of ape | untwisting the wire, and then to drink the con- 
or monkey occupying the islands with him that | tents, holding the bottle by the neck with both 
simulate more perfectly, perhaps, than any other | hands, and lifting up the bottom of it with her 
brute the functions of human intelligence. Thus | foot to make the contents run into her mouth. 
in these islands the lowest men and the highest | The education which she thus received was no 
monkeys come into close juxtaposition. sham, but was genuine, for Jenny would really 
The superiority of the Andaman monkey is | drink the soda-water and really smoke the pipe, 
shown strikingly in a recent specimen which has | and not merely make-believe. She was also in- 
attracted some attention even among men of | trusted with the charge of a chicken which the 
science. ‘The case referred to is that of an An- | sailors had on board for one of their pets, Jenny 
daman monkey which, or who—for it is rather | took good care of this chicken in her cage at 
difficult to decide which relative ought really to | night, and often carried it about in her arms 
be used—was received not long since at the | during the day. 
Zoological Gardens in London. The monkey} The sailors, moreover, not properly apprecia- 
is a female, and her name is Jenny. ting, it seems, the importance of strict temper- 
Jenny's history is somewhat romantic. She | ance principles for monkeys, taught Jenny to 


} 
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drink grog, of which she learned to become 
immoderately fond. 

At length, when in due time the ship returned 
to England, and the company separated, the 
sailors gave Jenny a certificate in due form of 
having well and faithfully served her Majesty 


during the war, and also decorated her with a | 
silver chain and medal as a badge of her dis- | 


tinguished merit, and then consigned her to an 
honorable retirement in the Zoological Gardens 
of London, where, as the account from which 
we gather these facts states, she is waiting qui- 
etly for her share of the prize-money to be di- 
vided among the crew of the ship when the cir- 
cumlocution office shall have completed its la- 
bors. 

Jenny is about two feet four inches high. She 
has a mild and good-natured countenance, with 


no marks of savageness or ferocity in its expres- 
sion. The character of her face was observed to 
be agreeably affected by her head-dress, which 
consists of a black mass of short, but very fine 
and soft hair, somewhat in the form of the letter 
V, and parted in the middle. 

Notwithstanding the gentle, and quiet, and 
very innocent expression of Jenny’s countenance, 
she is not always to be trusted in respect to pro- 
priety of behavior. On one occasion when the 
distinguished geologist Buckland was visiting the 
| Garden, and came to pay his respects to Jenny, 
| with a cigar in his mouth, which he was smok- 

ing, she suddenly seized the cigar, snatching it 
from his mouth, and began very coolly smoking 
it herself. She went on until she had finished 
the cigar, and then threw the end away in time 
to save burning her mouth. 





Chitor’s Wis 


UNITED STATES. 


UR Record closes on the 30th of October. 


The domestic incidents of special import- 
ance relate to the October elections which have 
already taken place, and to the more numerous 
ones which will have occurred in November, the 
general issue of which will be known before this 
Number of the Record will appear ; to the issues 
growing out of the late ‘‘gold panic ;” and to 
the action of the Government of the United States 
in regard to the insurrection in Cuba. 

On the 12th of October elections were held in 
Pennsylvania for Governor, State officers, and 
members of the Legislature; in Ohio for Gov- 
ernor, State officers, and members of the Legis- 
lature; in Jowa, Indiana, and Nebraska for va- 
rious minor officers. The real point involved in 
these elections was the verdict of the people of 
these States upon the financial policy of the pres- 
ent Administration. 
by Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
an elaborate speech delivered in Philadelphia on 
the 9th of October. The essential points, much 
abridged, were thus set forth by Mr. Boutwell: 


“T doubt not that there are differences of opinion 
in the country as to whether the public debt should 
be paid exactly in the manner contemplated by the 
Administration ; but as I understand the entire polic 
of the Administration, in regard to the public debt, ft 
is that it is to be paid, principal and interest, in coin, 
or in that which men will receive as the equivalent 
for coin. ...There is but one way ont of the difficulty ; 
and that is to meet the obligations manfully.” 

The Secretary then proceeded to argue that 
the country is fully able to pay the debt. This 
was put down, in round numbers, at twenty-four 
hundred millions of doliars. Assuming our pres- 
ent population to be forty millions, this will be 
$60 for each person. The accumulated wealth 
of the nation is estimated at fifty thousand mill- 
ions—something more than twenty times the 
amount of the debt. Now, with the present rate 
of taxation and expenditures, we can pay a hun- 
dred millions a year, which will extinguish the 
debt in fourteen years. If taxation is reduced, 
so that fifty millions a year is paid, the debt will 
be extinguished in less than twenty-two years; 
and if we still further reduce the taxation, and 


This was clearly set forth | 


* 


torical Recard. 


pay but twenty-six millions a year, the interest- 
bearing debt will be extinguished in thirty years. 
“The astonishment,” continues the Secretary, 
‘tis that, under the circumstances, there should 
be any question as to what the course of the Goy- 
| ernment ought to be.” 
| Mr. Boutwell then went on to treat further of 
| the financial problem. We are now, he says, 
| paying on a large-.part of the debt six per cent. 
interest. The events of the last six or seven 
|months have rendered it probable that, unless 
| there shall be some national calamity, we shall 
| be able to re-fund at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding four and a half per cent., thus saving to 
| the country from eighteen to twenty millions a 
year. Upon these grounds Mr. Boutwell urged 
that the people should vote for the Republican 
candidates, and thereby sustain the Administra- 
| tion. 

The result of the chief elections was, that in 
Pennsylvania General Geary was elected as Goy- 
ernor, by a majority of about 4500, his opponent, 
| Mr. Packer, running about 4000 votes ahead of 

the general Democratic ticket; and the Legisla- 
| ture is Republican by a considerable majority. 
In Ohio the contest was still more significant, for 
| Mr. Pendleton, the Democratic candidate for 
| Governor, was put forward on the ground that 
| he was the exponent of the doctrine that the 
| principal of the debt should be paid in “‘ green- 
backs,” not in gold. Mr, Pendleton was de- 
| feated by Mr. Hayes, his Republican competitor, 
by about 8000 votes, and the Republicans appear 
| to have secured a small majority in both branch- 
| es of the Legislature, which, it is supposed, will 
secure the vote of the State in favor of the pro- 
posed Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
| of the United States; and this, it is presumed, 
| will insure the tequisite majority of three-fourths 
| of the States in favor of the Amendment,—In 
| Iowa the Republicans-have succeeded by a con- 
| siderable majority ; but the official accounts of 
| the vote have not yet been received. 
Of still greater importance are the pending 
November elections, which will have taken place 
| before this Number of the Magazine will have 
‘been published. In New York, State officers 


| 
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and 


1 members of the Legislature are to be cho- | upon the Clyde for a blockade-runner, was cap- 
cen, and the adoption or rejection of the proposed | tured, and christened as the Hornet. 


She was 


Constivution of the State will be voted upon. In | not long ago sold to private parties, who, it ap- 
New Jersey, county officers and members of the | pears, represented the Cuban Junta, and after 


Legislature. In Massachusetts, Governor and 
State officers are to be elected. In J//inois, mem- 


some adventures appeared upon the high seas 
fully manned and equipped as a man-of-war, 


bers ofa Constitutional Convention will be cho- | duly commissioned by the Cuban Republic, and 


sen; 


end the question whether the word ‘** white” | under the command of Captain Higgins, once 


shall be stricken out of the present Constitution, | an officer in the United States Navy, and later 
as fixing the qualifications of citizens, will come |in the service of the Confederate States; the 


up. In Minnesota and Michigan, Governor and 


greater part of her officers had also been in the 
State officers are to be elected. In New Hamp- | Confederate service. For some reason, not as 


shire and Maryland, the elections are purely lo- | yet fully explained, she put into the port of 


cal. In Mississippi, where, by the proclama- 


Wilmington, North Carolina, where she was 


tion of the President, the election is to take | detained by the United States Marshal of the 
place on the 30th of November, Governor, | district. After some legal proceedings, formal 


State officers, and members of the Legislature 


possession was taken of her by the naval force 


are to be chosen ; and also a vote is to be taken | of the United States, and her crew were put on 


upon the adoption of the proposed State Consti- 
tution; and, moreover, the people are to vote 
upon three separate propositions relating to those 
who took part in the late rebellion, the test oath, 
and as to loaning the credit of the State. In 
Texas, on the same day, nearly the same qued 
tions are to be decided.—The most immediate 
interests centre upon the election in New York. 
Mr. Curtis having declined the Republican nom- 
ination for Secretary of State and Mr. Hillhouse 
that for Comptroller, General Sigel and Mr. 
Morace Greeley were named in their places, 
At the last election the majority of Seymour 
over Grant for President was about 10,000, 
and that of Hoffman over Griswold for Gov- 
ernor nearly 28,000. ‘The Democratic major- 
ity came mainly from the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, where it amounted to nearly 
90,000. In the country the Republican majority 
was about 60,000. The essential contest will be 
for members of the Legislature. The last Leg- 
islature stood— House, 76 Republicans, 52 Demo- 
crats; Senate, 17 Republicans, 15 Democrats. 
The final result of the great gold speculation, 
noted in our last Record, is yet to appear. ‘Thus 
much is now evident: The prominent specula- 
tors believed that they had acquired the tempo- 
rary control of all the coin in the country, be- 
yond that which was held by the Treasury, and 
could raise the price to any sum—even to 200. 
Implicated in this ‘* Ring” was Mr. Corbin, a 
brother-in-law of the President, who appears to 
have given them to understand that the Govern- 
ment would not interfere with their operations ; 
and they even ventured to assume that the Pres- 
ident was implicated. This he most emphatic- 


In regard to the’ Cuban question our Govern- 
ment has had a diflicult course to pursue. The 
great majority of the people are clearly in favor 
of the right of the Cubans to cut themselves free 
from the domination of Spain. But before ac- 
knowledging Cuba as a nation, the people must 
be able to give assurance that they had really | 
won the position of an independent state. Thus 
far they have not succeeded in doing this; and | 
hence our Government, as heretofore noted, has, 
as far as lay in its power, put a stop to expedi- 
tions from our shores. This effort has not been 
wholly successful, for it seems clear that several 
expeditions have left the United States and 
reached Cuba. The whole qrestion came to an | 
issue in the case of a steamer bearing the flag | 
of the Republic of Cuba. This vessel, built | 











shore and discharged. ‘This was done by the 
special order of the Government; from which 
action it appears that, as yet, the Administra- 
tion is not prepared to recognize the national 
existence of the Republic of Cuba. 

The statistics of immigration to this country 
for the year ending June 30, 1869, have been 
prepared. The entire number landing on our 
shores was 389,651, of whom 240,477 were 


males, and 149,174 females. This includes _ 


American citizens returning, and foreigners who 
came here not intending to remain. ‘The num- 
ber of actual immigrants—that is, persons of 
foreign birth who propose to make this country 
their home—was 352,569, of whom 214,748 
were males, and 137,281 females: 79,803 were 
under fifteen years of age, 232,198 between fif- 
teen and forty, and 40,568 above forty years. 
Of these immigrants, in round numbers, 254,000 
landed at New York; 36,000 at Huron; 23,000 
at Boston, 13,000 at San Francisco; 11,000 at 
Baltimore ; 4000 at Portland ; 4000 at New Or- 
leans; 3000 at Detroit; 1000 at Philadelphia ; 
and the remainder, in every case less than 1000, . 
at eight other ports. —Of the nationalities repre- 
sented by these immigrants 132,000 were from 
Germany , 60,000 from Great Britain; 65,000 
from Ireland; 24,000 from Sweden; 21,000 
from British America; 16,000 from Norway ; 
13,000 from China; about 4000 each from 
France, Switzerland, and Denmark ; about 2000 
each from the West Indies and Belgium; 1000 
each from Italy, Holland, and Spain; the re- 
mainder, in no one case reaching 500, from the 
Azores, Russia, Mexico, and other countries. 
It will thus be seen that the Germans prgper 
furnished considerably more than a third of the 
whole number of immigrants; while those from 
Sweden and Norway were about two-thirds of 
the number from Ireland. Taking’ the word in 
its widest signification, as in¢luding the kindred 
Swedes, Norwegians, Hollanders, and Danes, 
the ‘‘ Germans” compose more than a half of the 
entire immigration from abroad.—These statist- 
ics are of special political importance, as show- 
ing that in the ensuing decade the ‘‘ foreign” 
vote will be very largely composed of the Ger- 
man element.—Of the occupations of the males, 
about 89,000 are put down as laborers; 25,000 
mechanics; 10,000 merchants and clerks ; 6000, 
miners. —The departures for foreign ports during 
the year were about 74,000, of whom 52,000 
were males, and 22,000 females; of these 56,000 
sailed from New York; 6000 from San Fran- 
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cisco; 3000 from Genesee; and the remainder 
from other ports. 

Since the death of General Rawlins, General 
Sherman has performed the duties of Secretary 
of War. ‘The President has appointed to that 
post General William M. Belknap, of Iowa. He 
was born in Hudson, New York, in 1831, but 
early removed to Iowa, and commenced the 
practice of law. On the breaking out of the 
civil war he entered the army as Major. He 
soon rose to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
leading the Iowa brigade in the Atlanta cam- 
paign. During Sherman’s march to the sea he 
commanded a division of the Fifteenth Corps, 
and was present at the battle of Bentonville, the 
last action fought in the Carolinas. At the con- 
clusion of the war he was offered the rank of 
Brigadier-General in the regular army.——The 
Legislature of Virginia convened on the 5th of 
October, the Conservatives having a majority in 
both Houses. Governor Walker, in his inaugu- 
ral message, urged the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and there is every probability that 
this will be done; in which case there appears to 
be no further obstacle to the recognition by Con- 
gress of the reconstruction of the State. —In Ten- 
nessee there has been a protracted contest upon 

- the choice of a United States Senator. During 
several ballots Andrew Johnson received a plural- 
ity of votes, but failed of an absolute majority. 
At length all those opposed to him concentrated 
upon a new candidate, Mr. Henry Cooper, who 
was chosen by a vote of 55 to 51. Franklin 
Pierce, formerly President of the United States, 
died at Concord, New Hampshire, on the 8th of 
October, at the age of 65 years. There is now 


living no ex-President of the United States who 
became such by election. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


It is now more than a year since the insurrec- 
~tion in Cuba broke out, and the Spaniards have 
not made any real advance toward its suppres- 
sion; on the contrary, it seems now more for- 
midable than ever before. Notwithstanding the 
assurances of the Government in the island and 
in Spain, it seems hardly probable that Spain will 
succeed in retaining her hold upon Cuba, unless 
other European Powers should interfere in her 
favor. In spite of the efforts of our Government 
considerable aid in men, and, which is of more 
consequence, arms and munitions, have left this 
country, and safely landed upon the island. The 
latest of which we have any reliable accounts 
was organized by General Goicuria, The steam- 
er Lillian, which had been lying at New Orleans, 
went to Cedar Keys, off the Florida coast, where 
about six hundred men and several cannon, and 
a large number of rifles, with appropriate ammu- 
nition, were embarked. ‘The expedition safely 
reached its destination about the 20th of Octo- 
ber. Returning, the Lillian put into the harbor 
of Nassau, where she was seized by the British 
authorities, but was released after a short deten- 
tion. It is useless to give the accounts which 
reach us of various actions, or rather skirmish- 
es, but the upshot seems to be that the Spaniards 
only hold the places actually occupied by their 
forces, while the Cubans are gradually extend- 
ing their sphere of operations. 
From Paraguay the latest accounts represent 
that Lopez, with the forces remaining to him, 





> 
has posted himself in the interior; and that the 
Brazilians manifest no intention of following him 
But as they hold almost atl the inhabited parts 
of Paraguay, with little danger of being dis. 
lodged, it is presumed that the war, as far as act- 
ive operations are concerned, is practically at ay 
end. s 

A civil war has been for months waged jn 
Hayti, with varying fortunes. The latest re 
ports, which must be received with doubts, repre 
sent that the revolutionary party has gained th: 
ascendency, and that President Salnave is on the 
point of leaving the island. 

EUROPE. 

In France the health of the Emperor continues 
to be the prominent topic of interest. The later 
reports are more satisfactory than those which 
have preceded.—Much excitement, in connection 
with the pending Gcumenical Council, has been 
excited by the course of Father Hyacinthe, an 
eloquent preacher lately ministering in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. He abandoned that posi- 
fion in a public letter, assigning as a reason that 
he could not in conscience obey some of the or- 
ders of the Holy See ; and protested against some 
of the doctrines and practices of the Church, 
which he contended were contrary to the princi- 
ples of Christianity. He has since arrived in the 
United States, where he has met with much at 
tention. 

In Spain no progress appears to have been 
made toward the establishment of a monarchy. 
The project of electing the Duke of Genoa as 
King appears to have been abandoned; and 
there is now no candidate prominently men- 
tioned. No sooner had the Carlist project 
been abandoned than a still more formidable 
reactionary movement was set on foot; this 
time by the Republicans. We give the sub- 
stance of the principal telegraphic dispatches 
on this subject. Vague as they are, they are 
all that is as yet known of the matter: By the 
close of September this movement, which broke 
out simultaneously at many points, had assumed 
formidable proportions. On the 3d of October 
the Cortes passed a law suspending the consti- 
tutional guarantees of personal rights; and the 
Government proclaimed martial law in the prov- 
inces of Andalusia and Catalonia. Most of the 
attempts at rising are reported to have been put 
down with little difficulty. The main focus of 
the movement was the city of Valencia; which, 
however, was captured on the 19th. But the 
telegraphic dispatches are supervised by the 
Government; and it is currently believed that 
the suppression is far less complete than has 
been reported.—Additional troops, to the num- 
ber of some thousands, have been sent to Cuba; 
and the Government profess confidence that the 
insurrection will speedily be suppressed ; in which 
case it is promised that all proper reforms shall 
be made in the colonies. —General Prim, in the 
Cortes, announced that should any decrees of 
the Papal Church prove hostile to the Spanish 
Constitution, they will be declared null and void. 

In Rome preparations are rapidly pushed for- 
ward for the Gicumenical Council, which is ap- 
pointed to convene on the 10th of December. 
A large proportion of the American prelates 
have already departed for Rome. ost of 
these bear large contributions for the Holy See. 











Crhitar’s 


NE of the droll scenes of the war, and one, | 
on the whole, which was rather jolly in the | 


monotonies of camp life, was the meetings—half 
dance, half prayer -meeting—of the negroes. 
One of these little gatherings has been deftly 


sketched by Colonel Higginson, down at Beau- | 


fort, in December, 1862: 

This evening, after working themselves up to 
the highest pitch, a party sudderfly rushed off, 
got a barrel, and mounted some man upon it, 
who said, ‘* Gib anoder song, boys, and I’se gib 
you a speech!” After some hesitation, and sun- 
dry shouts of ‘‘ Rise de sing, somebody!” and 
“Stan’ up for Jesus, brudder!” irreverently put 
in by the juveniles, they soon got upon the John 
Brown song, always a favorite, adding a jubilant 
verse which I had never before heard: ‘* We'll 
beat Beauregard on de clare battle-field.” Then 
came the promised speech; and then seven oth- 
er speeches, by as many men, on a variety of 
barrels. The most eloquent, perhaps, was by 
Corporal Lambkin, just arrived from Fernandi- 
na, who evidently had a previous reputation 
among them. His historical references were 
very interesting. He reminded them that he 
had predicted this war ever since Fremont’s time, 
to which some of the crowd assented; he then 
gave a very intelligent account of that Presiden- 
tial campaign; and then described most im- 
pressively the secret anxiety of the slaves in 
Florida to know all about President Lincoln’s 
election, and told how they all refused to work on 
the 4th of March, expecting their freedom to date 
from that day. He finally brought out one of the 
very few really impressive appeals for the Amer- 
ican flag that I have ever heard: ‘* Our mas’rs 
dey hab lib under de flag, dey got dere wealth 
under it, and ebryting beau:iful for dere chil’en. 
Under it dey hab grind us up, and put us in dere 
pocket for money. But de fus’ minute dey tink 
dat ole flag mean freedom for we colored people 
dey pull it right down, and run up de rag ob dere 
own.” (Immense applause. ) 
desert de ole flag, boys—neber! we hab lib un- 
der it for eighteen hundred and sixty-two years, 
and we'll die for it now!” With which over- 
powering discharge of chronology-at-long-range 
this most effective of stump-speeches closed. 





Tue exact state of Biblical erudition extant 
among the colored warriors may be inferred from 
the exhortation of a dark saint at Beaufort, who, 
in his exhortation, said, ‘‘ Paul may plant, and 
may polish with water, but it won't do.” Possi- 
bly Apollos would decline to concur. 





Tue sense of humility that pervades the darkey 
breast, especially in his prayers, is fairly illus- 
trated in this: ‘‘ Let me so lib dat when I die I 
shall hab manners, dat I shall know what to say 
when I see my Heabenly Lord.” 





Anp then Sambo’s idea of thanksgiving: ‘*O 
Lord! when I tink ob dis Kistnas, and las’ year 


de Kismas. Las’ Kismas he im de Secesh, and | 
notin’ to eat but grits, and no salt in ‘em. Dis | 


year in de camp, and too much victual !” 





Anp then the power of music overhim. Thus, 


**But we'll neber | 


Drawer, 


when on a show-day they were joined by the band 
of the Eighth Maine, sergeant Rivers said, ec- 
statically : ‘* And when dat band wheel in before 


}us, and march on—my God! I quit dis world 


altogeder !” 





In the Reminiscences of Crabb Robinson is a 
humorous story related by Fraser, of his meet- 
ing in a stage-coach with a little fellow who was 
not only very smart and buckish in his dress, but 
also a pretender to science and philosophy. He 
spoke of having been at Paris, and of having 
read Helvetius, Voltaire, etc. , and was very fluent 
in his declamation on the origin of ideas, self- 
love, and the other favorite doctrines of the new 
school. He said, ‘‘I have no objection to con- 
fess myself a materialist.” On this an old man, 
who had listened a long time to the discourse, 
and had more than once betrayed symptoms of 
dissatisfaction and scorn toward the philosopher, 
could not contain himself any longer. ‘* D—n 
it, that’s too bad! You have the impudence to 
say you are a materialist, when I know you are 
a dancing-master! It is too bad for a man to 
say he is of one trade when he is of another!” | 


A Maryvanp correspondent has enjoyed an 
interview with a Mrs. Partington of that locality. 
The topic of conversation was the approaching 
(Ecumenical Council at Rome, which moved her 
to say that “‘these Romanists do some good 
things, after all. It was only the other day that 
one of their bishops put out his orders agin all 
this fine dressin’ and extravagance in livin’, and 
tellin’ the people that it will bring them to ruin, 
which it will; and another bishop, or priest, told 
the people that all the pomp of funerals nowa- 
days is wrong and sinful; and now here’s an 
order right straight from the Pope himself call- 
ing on the whole world for an ‘ Economical’ 
Council! They do set us an example in some 
things, I must say!” 


Tue entire compatibility of looking after the 
providing for one’s household and a fair average 
of vital piety seems to be demonstrated by an 
Ohio correspondent, who sends us the original of a 
communication addressed by one of the saints of 
that quarter to a brother who had been oblivious 
as to the payment of a small balance. We quote 
a paragraph verbatim : 

**T feel that I am not worthy, but that I am 
truly needy. I confess I need more grace to 
sustain me, and to create within me more Devine 
| Truth and Devine light, that I may be more com- 
pletely filled with Love and compassion for our 
suffering Lord and Master. I confess also that 
I need more of this worlds Goods, particularily 
what rightfully belongs to me, and if it would 
not be asking too much, and you feel that you 
| can spare it, please have the kindness to leave it 
lat Jones & Doolittle’s $3 90, being a balance 
due me on chickens. I shall be from home, there- 
fore shall not be able to see you. May the Holy 
Spirit everattend you SyivesteR Sweat.” 





Tue New York Independent calls Peter Cart- 
| wright ‘‘one of the famous Peters—Peter the 
| Great, Peter the Hermit, Peter the Fisherman, 
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Peter the Cartwright.” Which remindeth the | of reasoning may be illustrated by the following 
Drawer of a little sentiment once given at a re-| reply given by an Irishman, who was one of the 
ligious gathering, where the subject of the Gos- | warmest admirers of his distinguished country. 
pel in its relations to Science was somewhat dis- | man. : 
cussed. One good old gentleman took :\pleasant| ‘* Well, Pat,” said a lady to the Irishman 
view of matters, and closed a humorous and | ‘‘ what do you think of your Bishop ?” ‘ 
effective speech by giving as a toast: ‘‘Thetwo| ‘‘ Think of him, ma'am! faith, ma‘am, I think 
great forces in the regeneration of the world, | a deal of him, and why not? Isn't he grand, 
Gunpowder and the Gospel—Saint Peter and | ma’am, when he crosses his two arms on his 
Salt Peter!” | breast, and looks round at them all, after one 
| of his regular smashers, as much as to say, ‘An- 
Every thing that tends to add dignity and | swer me that,*and be d—d to you!"”—~ , 
decorum to the transaction of business in our 
courts is so much added to the respect of the| A votume recently published in. Paris, ‘ Les 
public for judicial decisions. It is gratifying to | Soupers de mon Temps, par Roger de Beauvoir” 
know that since Tennessee has been reconstruet- | (The Supping Men of my Time), gives an enter- 
ed the wearers of her ermine have determined | taining sketch of the wits of the French capital 
that decency shall pervade the bench. As proof, | thirty years ago, when Dumas and Lamartine, 
we are favored by a correspondent in that State | Hugo and De Vigny, Deschamps, Béranger, Al- 
with the following order : | fred de Musset, and Scribe, had the most delight- 
“Bakesee Thictinaitic’ Counts Couns, ful little dinners and suppers together, Of these 
County. § Term, a.p. is¢-. | Roger de Beauvoir was the only one, at that 
“Tt is ordered by the Court that there be no yow- | time, who had the great misfortune of being rich 
yowin’ done by any of the Justices while the court is | —three times rich. Dumas says he was ‘“ ador- 
in session. able at the dinner-table.” In his iron body 
Squire Wattletods suggested that, as a mark | there was a spirit of fire that played during forty 
of respect and dignity, the Justices of said court | Yea"s the wildest pranks—a strong, solid, joyous 
should uncover when entering the court-room. | ™#0, who appeared to defy disease. But he was 
Whereupon the clerk entered upon the minutes | finally taken ill. ‘The laughing philosopher was 
the folowing : brought to his arm-chair, not to be wholly beaten 
“It is ordered by the Court that all Jastices of this | at once, however. He must joke with the Doc- 
court take off their hats when they enter the court- | tor who came to operate upon him. He exam- 
room.” | ined the surgical instrument, and decided that he 


One of the Justices stated that Mr. Justice would sooner die than submit to its use upon his 
a Re has poor body. Dr. Favrot agreed with him. ‘‘ That 


V ‘ould not observe said order, as - : : 
cg racks a dueniakie ca petite oie being decided,” quoth Roger, ‘‘ let us have a glass 
It was thereupon farther ‘ Ordered That Mr, | Of Champagne.” ‘Two bottles were drunk by the 
| abe . 4 sires | an . is Sone , a 
Justice Wolf have lave unit net tcrm of this| Duster and hs pent Whereupon the man of 
court to furnish himself with a hat that will not)... Oye de hig ya Mi inal 
be a disgrace . his associate Justices, and that | ie a age pA ggg Tage Sud "adde pw 
> $ ‘oon-skin ce Ww worn | : ee : 
= fim a ee sated ordeal would be probably over within twelve hours, 
A . “cc a salle " ” ee | s sail. 
Furthermore “ Ordered, That if the said Wolf, | , ya a : pon ap ale a tage, igh aos ae 
J., doth not burn said coon-skin cap, as required map fn te ye pains oh “~ us per 
by roe dg! as const, oe aes oe spans himself in his arm-chair wetng for pany Sut 
e ssociates re " 7 ” . rag 4 * ° . 
Seana te ie racangary! ‘7 ee eee sweet sleep came; his dropsical limbs were sud- 
act in the premises, to be. eid cétintte cap | denly relieved, and he felt cured. On the mor- 
stetts oy te > | row he answered the bell when thte Doctor rang 
a o the next term of this court.” at &- 
ot regees te the ae steazps; He invited the fourteen doctors who had attend- 

















REPORT. ed him to dinner; and compared himself to the 
“County Covrr, —— County, —— Term, 186-. Republic putting fourteen armies in motion against 


“In pursuance of an order made at the last term of Death. 
this worshipft:l court, we, the undersigned, special! Another of the ‘‘ Supping Men” was the Count 
Sorte the following prt respectfally beg leave to de Courchamps, a friend of Brillat Savavin, and 
‘In pursuance of said order we proceeded in the | aN epicure of the first order. He frequented 
ag and netiane Mr. Sestice olf Soak he anes the Café des Fréres Provengaux, then reputed 
urn $8 coon-SKin Cap, Whic e refused to do, | . ; Jars 
Whereupon commissioners Jones and Brown caught to have the finest cellar in pa. Here he had 
Mr. Justice Wolf and held him, and commissioner | his appointed table. Bread was specially baked 
Thompson burned the said coon-skin cap quicker than | for him daily. He carried his own sauces in 
pee ore a feather. Allof which is respect- | his pocket. His choice of wine was of the dain- 
— — “J, Tomrson, | tiest-—in Burgundies chiefly. When he supped 
“P. Surru, \ comm'rs. “he began at ten o’clock and finished at mid- 
“L, Brown, night; and he went on supping and meddling 
with the kitchen to the end, even among the good 
A ciever book, “ The Irish in America,” by | sisters of Poitiers, who pitied him and let him 
John Francis Maguire, M.P., has lately been die among them, 
published in London. It gives many interesting) A third was Armand Malitourne, who lived 
facts about his countrymen on this side of the ‘not wisely, but too well”—that is to say, lived 
water, interspersed with anecdotes, Writing of | beyond his means—until finally he became re- 
the late Bishop England, of Charleston, he says: duced to the writing of couplets for the confec- 
The clenching force of the Bishop’s manner | tioners. We allude to him for the purpose of 
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quoting De Beauvoir’s witty though rather mel- 

ane sholy reflection, that with too many of the Bo- 
emian fraternity “‘ the hospital appears to be be- 
hind every supper-table.” 

A fourth was Briffault, who wrote only in his 
chirt-sleeves, with his elbows upon a restaurant 
table, and with empty plates and glasses before 
him. He left a few mots behind him, and was 
he author of one that has come down to our day. 
A certain epicure observed to him, ‘‘'There should 
he two to eat a chicken.” ‘‘ Exactly,” said Brif- 
fault, ‘Cone’s self and the chicken.” 




















In the ‘‘ dark days” of ’64 there lived ** Down 
East” two well-to-do Irish neighbors, each of 
whom had a son who had gone West to seek 
their fortunes. ‘The old boys meeting one day, 
mutual inquiries were made about the young- 









sters. 

‘Well, Pat, how is Mickey m 
his thrip out West ?” 

“ Tligantly & tin dollars a wake, and bossin’ 
himself. And how’s your boy gittin’ on, Dinnis ?” 

“Teddy, ye mane? He's doin’ splendid, the 
darlint! Why, his lasht letther was bustin’ wid 
granebacks, and made so asy, too.” 

“* And what's he doin’ ?” 

** Paix, I hardly know, but it’s in the govvern- 

ment imploy he is. 

‘The divil ye say! the govv ernment ! 
he doin’ for the govvernment ?’ 

‘« Paix, I hardly know what it is, but I think 
it's what he calls daapin’ the bounty !” 





making out wid 













What's 








A FEW years ago the American Sunday- 
school Union in Philadelphia published a small 






church members going to the opera. Soon after, 
one of the leading officials of the Society was 
going past the opera-house one evening about 
the time the crowd were assembling, and wag be- 
set by a pack of newsboys trying to sell him a 
libretto of the play. One little fellow was par- 
ticularly persistent, calling out, ‘‘ Buy a book, 
Sir? buy a book?” At last the venerable Sec- 
retary turned upon the urchin with the indignant 
exclamation, ‘* Do I ook as if I was going to the 
opera?” ‘The little fellow stood for a moment, 
eying the gentleman from head to foot with a 
roguish look, and replied, ‘‘I thought maybe 
you might have a better suit at home!” 















A NEWSPAPER man of the South, who has a 
memory for odd occurrences, was on one occa- 





a public ceremonial where:a surviving soldier of 
the Revolution was present. Mr. Everett, see- 
ing with what effect the revolutionary patriot 
could be made tributary to the point of his ora- 
tion, ** interviewed” the old gentleman in pri- 








turn to him and make a certain movement with 
his hand, at which he was to arise. 
the revolutionary patriot had his eves and ears 
open for the preconcerted signal. 
having gradually and eloquently delivered the 
rhetorical preliminary gave the cue, and the rev- 
olutionary patriot gladly and proudly arose. 
**Do not rise, venerable man,” said Mr. F., 
with deprecatory gesture, ‘‘do not rise; it is for 
us to rise and pay deference to you.” 
“Why, Mr. Everett, what do you mean? You 










sion associated with the late Edward Everett in | 


vate, telling him that at such a part he would | 
Of course | 


Mr. Everett | 
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told me to git up, and now you tell me to sit 
down! What de you mean ?” 

Alas, that the little tableau should have thus 
been made ridiculous! 


Like hundreds of other good fellows, a corre- 
spondent in the White Pine region of Nevada 
writes that he is a constant reader of the Drawer; 
but he is a little in error when he says that he 
seldom sees any thing in it from that mining dis- 
trict. White Pine has contributed its full quota 
to the Drawer. Indeed, the Drawer is under 
many obligations to the hardy, enterprising men 
who have enthusiastically gone to rough it for 
gold as though they were on an extended West- 
ern frolic. A man of this sort, whose pencil- 
lines on a strip of white printing-paper show 
him to have been somewhere about a printing- 
office, says: ‘‘I thought I would send you my 
little lot of Chloride.” ‘Thus: 

Last winter we had a Justice of the Peace in 
our town, Treasure City, who hails from Ireland, 
as do most officials in this region. A subpoena 
had been issued from his court to another Irish- 
man, to attend as a witness in a case where Joe 
B—— was plaintiff, and G. R-—, et. al., de- 
fendants. “Mike appeared in court before the 
trial commenced, and asked, “ Judge, who 
the devil is ‘at. all?’” ‘To which his Honor, 
responsive, said, ‘* I am surprised that an Amir- 
icin citizen, of ordinary intilligence, should not 
know the maning of at. all. And for the binifit 
of the witniss and the gimtlemin prisint in the 
coort, I will explain. It is dirivatid from two 
Latin words conthracted, and manes, in its lithe- 
rary sinse, at all at all!” 


tract, by Dr. Boardman, on the impropriety of | 


Tue ingenuity of the Yankee advertiser, from 
“* Knox the Hatter” down, is proverbial. Indeed 
advertising, as one may infer by looking at the 
wonderful posters on the ‘‘ wooden walls” sur- 
rounding the new Post-oflice building at the lower 
end of the Park, has become a distinct branch 
of business. As a specimen of the progress that 
our Southwestern friends are making in the same 
line, we copy part of a hand-bill received from a 
e respondent at Belmont : 


| UPON THE FIELD 


OF 
BELMONT, 
Twenty miles below the mouth of the Ohio, on the 
west bank of the mighty Mississippi, 

IN THE GREAT STATE OF MISSOURI, 
The Northern and Southern hosts met in deadly con- 
flict. Those of the North were led by Grant, Sherman, 
M‘Clernand, and Logan; and those of the Sonth by 
Polk, Pillow, Cheatham, and others. Happily the 
roar of artillery has been hushed ; Peace smiles upon 
the scene of the recent bloody contest ; and the allure- 
ments of Commerce invite the 

SONS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH 
AGAIN TO MEET UPON THAT FIELD, 
Not in deadly strife, but to attend the 


GREAT AUCTION SALE OF LOTS, 


28th, 29th, and 30th of September, 1869, 


| 





How true it is, as was remarked a few even- 
ings sinve in Brooklyn, by an eminent lecturer, 
| that the happiness of children is to a large ex- 
tent crushed out by the unnecessary sternness of 
parents! As an instance, the case was cited of 


an austere man, who, when his children laughed 
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too loudly, or were unruly, tied them to a bed- 
post with a rope, and lectured them on heaven. 
‘They grew up with the idea that heaven was an 
immense bed-pust, with a rope dangling from it. 

Not exactly of this style of ** bringing-up” was 
a child of five years, who had been taught to look 


on the rose-colored side of life. On being per- 
mitted to accompany some little companions to 
Sunday-school, for the first time, he was in high 
glee, and cheerfully took his allotted place in the 
infant-class. He watched the proceedings with 
great attention and wondering eyes. It was a 
new era in his life. At length the teacher turned 
her attention to him, and asked if he had learned 
a verse. ‘* Yes, ma'am,’ he promptly replied. 
“Then,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you may repeat it.” 
Charley arose and delivered himself of the follow- 
ing couplet; 
“Here I stand, as stiff as a stake; 
Kiss me quick, or I shall break.” 


As an amatory effusion of youth this, at home, 
was not unedifying; but, as a Sunday-school 
exercise, it was perhaps useless. 





Ir seems to us that, for statistical accuracy, 
the following inscription on a graye-stone in 
Rushville, Yates County, New York, meets every 
requirement : 

“In my 23d year I married me a wile 
And lived with her 35 years of my life. 
Sixteen years after my life I resigned, 
And of my 8 children left 7 behind.” 





Tue manners and customs of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the oleaginous metropolis of Petro- 
leum Centre have been spitefully alluded to as 
**rough.” It is true that now and then an occa- 
sional murder or two of an evening have diversi- 
fied the monotony of the keroseners ; neverthe- 
less civilization and the arts even there are pro- 
gressing, especially poesy, as may be inferred 
from the following lyric, ‘* Written upon the As- 
sassination of David Tate at Petroleum Centre, 
July 19, 1869. Containing a full account of the 
Tragedy. By A.S. Marsh.” 


A —_ Murder has been done, of which you soon 
shall hear, 
It happened at Petroleum Centre, just below the 
loneer. 
It was in a Free-and-Easy, and also late at night, 
Where many congregate in sin; to drink and dance 
and fight. 


bee sy has long been noted for its Rowdies and 

their t 

a People as did live there, have seemed almost 
nsan 

They thieve and fight and think it right—Prostitu- 
tion holds high pe 

And bey unconscious victims rob both in the night 

ay. 


This place of bad repute and note, where they did 
fight and steal, 

Was kept by a Pimp and Bloat from Buffalo ; his 
name it was Gus Rhei 

The date of this treneeetion was the Eighteenth of 


uly— 
The murder was committed here, and on his soul 
dues lie. 


It was 2 young man from Erie, all in his youth and 

He did not think his end was near nor did he think 
of 

He ee) Shad a Brother whom he thonght was very 


They had both come down tu Petroleum Centre, all 
for their sport and cheer. 








‘And A | this place of bad Repute his Brother Chari, 


And with” their Beer and much dispute they gov, 
got = a row. 

His Brother was then passing by, and heard the 
noise and din 

And to take his "dearest Brother home, he quick!y 

entered in. , 

As he was going out—and 5 ae than a dart— 

This Murderous Rheil his Pistol pulled, and shot 
him through the heart. 

Crowds came, all excited, and many on the run; 

They saw the Blood upon the ground, and that 
murder had been done. 


This young man stopped at Rouseville (I think 4 
Store he did attend), 

And in the time he'd been there he had made man 
friends. 

As quick as they had heard the tale, a stout rope 
they did bring, 

And swore by all, Doth great and good, his Murdere 
should Swing. 


And in a band together they made up quite a crowd 

And as they ran they talked of vengeance, and they 
swore both fierce and loud; 

And at Petroleum Centre, men of law and order 
heard their wail, 

And Keneday the C onstable took pity on Gus Rheil, 

ome in time to save his life, put him in Franklin 

ai 


A lucky chance it was for Rheil that this crowd it 
came too late, 
For if this mob had caught him, he'd have been hing 
sure as fate. 
ae they saw they'd been too tardy, with dis- 
pony and with vengeance they did frown, 
And all at,once the cry broke forth: “We'll burn the 
Base Crib down !" 


But here again they had a balk—they could not 
burn it down— 

For if they should, the fire would reach and likewise 
burn the town. 

“tea? was great to satiate in frenzy almost 
blin 

And they spent the night in drunken riot with 
Whisky, Gin, and Wine. 


This Rheil is now in chains confined, safe in the 
Franklin Jail; 
And * ~ crime is murder, his chance is slim for 


Now let this be a warning to all who in their 
crimes do dwell, 

To shun those wicked places, for the devil is their 
father—they originate in Hell. 


And kind friends for the living engage in deep 
rayer, 
And call not down vengeance on the head of the 
slayer; 
With mutterings deep disturb not the cold clay, 
For the lord has said, ‘ vengeance is mine, to repay.” 
Titusville, July 21, is69. 





Tue survivors of Company —, One Hundred 
and Seventh New York Volunteers, will not soon 
forget Mike C . A more perfect specimen 
of the peculiar Irishman is seldom met. The 
reception of any order—save, perhaps, the order 
to fall in for dinner or for pay—always found 
him not quite ready. If he could invent no ex- 
cuse, his chronic grumble was, ‘I’m bully- 
wragged to the devil!’ He may have been in 
numerous battles, but that remains an open ques- 
tion. ‘“‘A few mornings since,” writes a New 
Jersey correspondent, ‘‘my door-bell gave an 
alarm before any one had arisen in the house. 
Hastily putting on a little clothing, I answered 
the summons in person. There, to my surprise, 
was Mike. After touching his hat, and thank- 
ing God ‘for the privilege of seeing his ould 
commander agin,’ he asked me to ‘give him a 
bit of paper to git him a pension wid,’ Not lik- 
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ing flatly to refuse a request he had come so far | 
to prefer” (from Washington), ‘*‘I evaded, and 
put him off. Next morning, at daylight, he was 
ggain at the door; again I temporized; so the 
next, Flesh and blood could stand it no longer; 
so I said, very decidedly, ‘ Mike, you are not en- 
titled to a pension; you were never wounded,’ 
Very deliberately he replied: ‘Na, it’s not so| 
much the wounds I got, but’ (speaking rapidly) 
‘ve might spake of the chances I had!’”’ 





As a specimen of heavy grief we have seen 
nothing more heart-rending than the following 
obituary notice, published in a German paper : 


“To-day red, to-morrow dead. So it was with my 
wife, who only seven days ago ‘was springing over 
bench and table,’ and was buried yesterday. During 
her life she was a live woman, who did not —_ mis- 
take an X fora W. For that reason every body can 
tell the extent of my sorrow; so young and so merry, 
and now buried. What is human life? I have said to 
myself repeatedly within the past few days, and also 
yesterday in the church-yard when I paid the sexton, 
who will also keep the grave-mound in order. So 
cheerful a wife I shall certainly never find again, and 
therefore my sorrow is a righteous one. I wish that 
heaven preserve every man from a similar sad fate, 
and thank for the flowers, as well as Herr Cantor for 
the grave hymn, which went through and through 
me, Dut was very well sung. 

** ACKERMAN, Master-Locksmith.” | 





Tuat there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous received fresh illustration re- 
cently in Atchison, Kansas, where a grief-stricken 
mother was compelled to yield up her only child. 
She seemed entirely inconsolable; but, finally, 
summoning all her fortitude, she exclaimed : 
‘*Farewell! little darling, farewell! I must 
give you up now, but I'll meet you in heaven— 





and Minnesota division of the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad are ignorant of the luxurious 
comfort of a ride in the sleeping-car ‘‘ Minneap- 
olis,” of which Grey is the well-known porter. 
The latter is a character in his way, and quite 
‘“‘ready” in the use of his mother tongue. A 
few days since, writes a St. Paul correspondent, 
he showed me a new pair of kid gloves of which 
he spoke as a present from one of his frequent 
passengers. 

‘Well, Grey, your position must be quite en- 


viable; but I suppose you often receive presents | 


which are not so welcome,” alluding to the 


grumbling and fault-finding-of some nervous and | 


petulant passengers. 

“*T don’t know what you mean, Mr. C t 

‘*For instance, when I was quite a small boy, 
I remember that a larger boy presented me with 
the toe of his boot.” 

‘* Well, Mr. C 
it is not often that one can prerent what is done 


behind his back !” 


” 











Tue anecdote in the last Number of the Draw- 
er of the police of Chicago, who, in their descent 
upon a gambling-house, found the inmates all 


seriously engaged in reading religious papers, | 


has a companion incident in Deacon’ F——, a 


notably grave old gentleman, who went to Cali- | 


fornia in the early days to better his fortunes. 
Like many men who went to California, the 
Deacon was sometimes tempted to risk his money 


you bet!” ‘That is the ‘‘ bleeding Kansas” style. 


Few persons who have traveled on the Iowa 


, you must remember that | 





upon uncertain events. One night a friend, and 
member of the same church, found him * buck- 
ing a monte.” With holy horror he nudged the 
absorbed player into a knowledge of his presence. 
** Deacon, do I find you gambling?” ‘* No, no,” 
replied the Deacon; ‘‘not gambling. You see 
this is a corrupt institution, and J am doing my 
best to break it up!" 


Let us commend to our brethren of the Su- 
preme Court, the Common Pleas, and such, an 
admirable ruling in a new work, not yet on the 
shelves of the law libraries, viz., vol. i. of Henry 
Crabb Robinson's Reports, p. Baron Wood 





| was a judge remarkable for his popular feelings. 


He had a very honorable dislike to prosecutions 
or actions on the game laws, and this led him to 
make use of a strong expedient to defeat two 
actions. A and B had gone out sporting to- 
gether. The plaintiff brought two actions, and 
in the action against B called A to prove the 
sporting by B, and meant to call B to prove the 
case against A. This was apparent, indeed 
avowed, But the Baron interposed when the 
witness objected to answer a question that tended 
to convict himself. A squabble arising between 





| the counsel, the Baron said to the witness: 


**T do not ask you whether you ever went out 


| sporting with the defendant, because, if I did, 


you would very properly refuse to answer; but 
I ask you this: Except at a time when you 
might have been sporting with the defendant, 
did you ever see him sport ?” 

‘Certainly not, my lord.” 

** Of course you did not.” 

Then the Baron laughed heartily, and non- 
suited the plaintiff. No motion was made to set 
this nonsuit aside. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the veneration with which 
most people, especially the young, regard the 
name of Benjamin Franklin, there are those 
who believe that his notions of vital piety were ¢ 
‘*leetle touched.” Of this class was William 
Cobbett, who has been made the subject of an 
elaborate sketch by Professor Thorold Rogers, 
in a work entitled ‘* Historical Gleanings,” just 
printed in London. His love of Benjamin was 
not like unto the love that was felt for the first” 
Benjamin by the first Joseph ; quite the reverse. 
Thus: 

** Every one will, I hope, have the goodness to 
believe that my father was no philosopher. In- 
deed he was not. He never made a lightning 
rod, nor bottled up a quart of sunshine in his 
life. He was no almanac-maker, nor quack, nor 
chimney-doctor, nor soap-boiler, nor embassador, 
nor printer’s devil. Neither was he a deist; and 
all his children were born in wedlock. The leg- 
acies he left were his scythe, his reap-hook, and 

his flail. He bequeathed no old and irrecovera- 
| ble debts to a hospital. He never cheated the 
| poor during his life, nor mocked them at his 
death. He has, it is true, been suffered to sleep 
| quietly beneath the green-sward; but if his de- 
scendants can not point to his statue over the 
door of a library, they have not the mortification 
to hear him daily accused of having been a prof- 
ligate, a hypocrite, and an infidel.” 

Rather sharp. But we have in the same vol- 
ume a repartee of Franklin quite as good. When 
Gibbon and Franklin were together in Paris the 
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latter sought an interview with the former. Gib- | 
ben replied that he had the highest respect for | 
Franklin's genius and abilities, but that he could 
hold no communication with a revolted subject. 
Franklin replied that ‘‘ whenever the historian 
wished to commence a new theme, ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire,’ he would gladly 
afford him the materials.” The retort was at the 
time believed to be as just as it was severe. 


From the same volume in which we find the 
preceding is a sketch of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
a little picture of royalty : 

**The Queen is dressing, attended by Lady 
Suffolk or Lady Sundon; the Princess Caréline 
putting in a word now and then; and the Prin- 
cess Emily pouting by the fire. Hervey, pallid | 
and painted, is relating gossip, or discussing some 


fresh affront of the Prince, or commenting on } 
| 


the King’s intrigues, and being bidden by the 
Queen not to call too much attention to his rep- 
utation as an esprit fort, but to speak low, be- 
cause from the ante-chamber and through the 
half-closed door come the voices of the royal 
chaplains reading the daily service. One of 
these chaplains, less courtlythan the rest, stopped 
when the door was toc nearly closed; and on 
being asked why he did not go on, answ ered that | 
he would not whistle the Word of God through a 
keyhole.” 


Tuat was a remarkable ovation to a remark- 
able man, given at Lincoln, Illinois, on the 24th 
of September last, to Dr. Peter Cartwright, on 
the completion of his fiftieth year as Presiding 


Elder, and his sixty-fifth year in the itinerant | 


ministry. Many eminent men were there to 
speak, and many sent congratulatory letters. 
Of course there was mu’. of reminiscence and 


anecdote, as there alway; is where Cartwright is | 


present. Some of the good oki man’s sayings at 
this jubilee were so characteristic and humorous 
as to be well worth a place in the Drawer. No- 
thing could be more touching or beautiful than 
the allusion to his venerable wife. ‘‘ I am thank- 
ful,” says he, ‘‘that I have been permitted to 
associate in the toils of my itinerant life a worthy | 
companion, one who has never hindered me from | 


or appeals? There was a grave old class-leader. 
with straight coat and broad-brimmed hat, who 
rose and said, “Yes, I have a complaint against 
the young brother.’ Says M‘ Kendree, ‘ What is 
it, brother?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘the young broth. 
er is corrupting the morals of the young people, 
for he is following the fashions.’ “* What fash. 
ion?’ ‘Why, he has got a pair of gallowses,’ 
[Laughter.] Well, now, green as I was, | 
nag not get over it. It scared me prodigious. 
; I did not know but I was going to be put 
A on trial or sent home for wearing gallowses 
but God always provides for the lazy, as they say 
in the backwoods, and so he provided for me. ‘Now 
Bishop M‘ Kendree was broad in his rotundity, 
| very full in front, and he was of necessity com- 
pelled to wear suspenders, or he could not kee 
his breeches on. [Laughter.] But I did no: 
know it; I would have felt very happy if I had 
| known it, and the bishop put off the old brother 
| by saying, ‘ Never mind, brother, I will talk to 
| the young man,’ Well, when we went to bed, 
and the bishop—as he afterward became — 
shucked off, I saw the gallowses. [Laughter. } 
I need not say that I was pretty well comforted 
over that, any how; I thought I had achieved 
| quite a victory. I only mention this to show 
| how the fashions have “changed ; and they are 
| changing now so fast that you can not hold them 
long enough to draw a bead on them. I sce 
members of the Methodist church now, who, had 
| they lived then, would have been turned out of 
the connection. Well, I am not going to deliver 
a lecture on dress, but if you can afford it, I say, 
wear decent clothes.” [Laughter. ] 

We are inclined to think, from his own ac- 
count, that one of the severest of his trials was 
when, through the influence of his venerable 
friend, Dr. Akers, he got D.D. stuck to his 
name. ‘‘I believe,” says he, ‘the doctor la- 
bored hard to get it, more for his interest than 
|my profit, [Laughter.] If I misjudge him, for- 

give me; but he was lonesome, for he was the 
jonly D.D. we had, and he wanted company. 
The very day I was presented with it I was taken 
with a pain in my back, and I did not know what 
I would do. [The doctor had been speaking 


rather feebly, and at this point several cried out, 


traveling or preaching, that never scolded me for | ‘ Speak louder, doctor, the reporters can not hear 
leaving her destitute and lonesome, but always | you.’] Let the reporters go to Halifax [great 
urged me on to do what I thought was duty. | laughter] ; I am talking to the people, not to 
We have lived together rising sixty years, and I | the reporters, and I would not care if there were 
expect I have the oldest Methodist preacher's | no reporter within ten miles of here. This re- 
. wife in the world [laughter], traveling preacher, |minds me of what Some of the gentry did at 
I mean. I have seven children living, rising fifty | Chicago. I could not preach a sermon or de- 
grandchildren, twenty great-grandchildren, and | liver a lecture—and they kept me at it pretty 


God only knows what és to come next.” (Great | 
laughter. ] 

The old patriarch says he was never officially | 
complained ofas a minister but once. ‘‘ In those 
early days,” said he, ‘‘ we did not wear panta- 
loons as we do not. Our early bishops were old | 
bachelors; they wore small-clothes and buckles 
at the knee, and if they could get a pair of long 
stockings and top-boots, and have their vests 
turned in, they felt very much like Methodist 
preachers, and, young as I was, they drilled me 
into it. M‘Kendree was my presiding eldey, 
and I was junior preacher the first time I ever 
traveled, and when wé came to quarerly meet- 
ing conference he asked the questions that all 


near every Sunday—but next day it would come 


| out in print, and I found I had ‘either to spread 


out or wear out. [Continued laughter.] Now, 
don’t make too free with my remarks, gentle- 
men.” 


Berore us is spread a copy of The (Sitka) 
Alaska Times of August 6, 1869, containing an 
|a¢count of the arrival there of ex-Secretary 
Seward, and his departure north for Chilcat V il- 
lage, to lgok at that region of the Territory and 
to witness the eclipse, which at that point was 


total. In the same paper are divers and sundry 
advertisements, w hich show that not only has the 
**course of empire” taken its way westward, but 





presiding elders ask: Are there any complaints 


has actually arrived there. It is worth while to 
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aoa . ‘ v 
quote Bishop Berkeley's lines, written a hun-| grand salute in honor of the event was fired, I 
dred anc twenty years ago, and contrast them was out, with another officer, walking on St. 


with the actual present of Alaska: Helena Island. (Vessels repairing do not fire 
“In happy clisnes, the seat of innocence, salutes. ) Just as the salute began I happened 
Where nature guides and virtv~ rules, tc be near the negro quarters of one of the 
Where men shall not impose * uth and sense | plantations. Many negroes were about, and 
The pedantry of courts and schools: when they heard the guns, one of them stepped 
“There shall be sung another golden age, up to me and said, 
The,rise of empire and of arts, |  ** Massa officer, wat for de big guns bang ?” 


’ 


The good and great inspiring epic rage, 6 Charlac Ma Perec 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. Charleston is taken. 
ow ak im 2”? 
d the course of empire takes its way Who take him ? 
“ Westwar he © S akes ray; “on we ” 
The four first acts already past, < General Sherman. 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; | ‘Bless God! Massa Sherman he great man; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.” he berry great man; seems like de Lord be wid 
Sitka, “ where nature guides and virtue rules,” | him whereber he go, and he go just whar he mind 
. es > ° 89 ,” 
is about as far tothe west as ‘‘empire” can go; | f¢ 
and as advertisements in city papers are always 
fair indexes of the prevailing virtues, we clip a| | Our Tennessee correspondent, who furnished 
couple from the Times of the date before men- | the ‘‘no yow-yowin’ in court” anecdote on a pre- 
| vious page, sends ‘ne following verbatim copy of 
SITKA SALOON! | &@ warrant issued in his bailiwick : 
7 LINCOLN STREET, SITKA, A. T. Srate or Tennesser,) To the Sherif or any law- 
AM MILETICH, the oldest Saloon-keeper in Sitka, Overton County. § ful ofiser of sed county gret- 
S never feels happier than when he sees lots of pa- | in:—Whereas information hath ben made befor me an 
trons around his place. His Billiard Tables are of | active justice of the Pece that the ofence of Larsiny 
the latest style, and his Liquors and Cigars are not | hath ben committed and accusing one B. C. Jones 
surpassed any where. thereof “‘to wit,” the afiant states that he contracted 
f ‘ > with Abe Lewis to put him up the frame of a saw mill 
Following are the advertisements of three oth- | fur $50. & went to the deft-& told him he would give 


> 





tioned : 


er Saloons and a Brewery, after which this: him 3% if he would help him and the deft said he 
" | would, & the deft sneaked off & went to Bob Sawyer 

CITY MEAT MARKET | & told him confidentially that he would build the mill 

, . oP fur $45. & give bond fur it, but not to say anything io 

88 MARKET STREET, SITKA, A.T. | affiant about it. Wilfully, wickedly, maliciously, fe- 


SAAC BERGMAN, the Butcher of Sitka, was never | loniously, with malice aforethought, contrary to stat- 

known td keep an empty Market. He keeps a| ute & against the peace & dignity of the State. These 
large supply of Fresh Meat, WHEN HE CAN FIND | are therefore to command you to arrest said Jones, 
IT, constantly on hand. | have him instantly if not sooner before some Justice 
; | of the Peace fur said county to be dealt with as the 
. * - | law directs. 

In the *‘ good old New England times,” when | 
it was customary to ask public prayer in cases of | 
accident or affliction, Mr. Delune, of Ainsdale, | 
New Hampshire, fell from his horse, and applied 
to a waggish neighbor to write a suitable note to | 
the minister, requesting the customary supplica- | 
tion. The note was duly sent, and gravely read 





Jones, having been arrested,. was brought be- 
fore Justice Beare, tried, found guilty, and bound 
over to the County Court, having given bond and 
security. 

The Attorney-General, upon looking at the 
papers, told the court that he had no blank in- 
from the pulpit on the following Sunday, as fol- dictments for that particular offense ; and as his 
lows: hand was so sore that he couldn't write, he would 
ie | T il tal as > Or > 
©24r, Delube requests your prayer; yn 8 nolle the case. The case was therefore 


In falling off his little gray mare | . - 

He broke no bones, but bruised the meat _ | What else could he do? With no blanks for 
From the crown of his head to the sole of his feet." that particular offense, viz., ‘‘larsiny” for not 
| balding a barn, and with a sore hand—what 


could he do but nolle ? 





Orv Aunt Dinah was a shouting colored saint, 
of the city of Charleston, who would sing at the — 
top of her voice, and cry ‘‘ glory!” above all the| Arrer all there is nothing like prowess. Just 
rest of the congregation. It was common at the | after President Lincoln’s proclamation, calling 
missionary prayer-meetings of the colored people | for more men, two old gentlemen, who had just 
to take up a collection while singing the hymn: | had their bitters, were riding up town in a Third 

Avenue car and talking war. ‘‘I tell you what 
| it is,” said one of these bold persons, ‘‘if these 
in the midst of which Aunt Dinah always threw | men ain’t enough old Abe ‘Ik call far five hun- 
her head back, shut her eyes, and sang away | dred thousand more, and if that won't settle it 
lustily till the plate had passed. The sable | he'll call out al/ the men, and if that won't do 
collector observed her habit, and one evening | he'll get out the women and babies, and if that 
stopped when he came to her, and said, bluntly : | don’t scare the rebs he'll get you and me, and 
“*Look-a-heah, Aunt Dinah, you needn't be a-| then the hair's Gor to fly!” It was a tricoph- 
singing ‘Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel!’ if | erous, i. e., a hair-raising proposition, but pa- 
you doesn't give nothin’ to make her fly !” triotic. 

A wnavat friend writes: During the latter | We have seen nothing neater in the way of 
part of the late war the gun-boat that I comé | assurance than that of a most delightful person, 
manded was attached to the South Atlantic | ‘‘A Lady,” who advertises in a morning paper 
Squadron. When Charleston was taken I went | that, ‘‘not wishing the care of housekeeping,” 
to Port Royal for repairs. On the day that the! she ‘‘ desires to join a strictly private family who 


“Fly abroad, thou mighty, Gospel !” 
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eon offer her a cheerful, well-appointed home.” | ing. During the prayer that followed he took 


She objects to ‘‘ boarding-houses,” and cautions 
‘*those in needy circumstances” from hoping 
for her company, inasmuch ‘* as the emolument 
would be insufficient to allow any profit.” But, 
nevertheless, for this insufficient emolument 
‘*she requires one large or two small apart- 
ments, which may be unfurnished or partially so, 
and separate but adjacent accommodation for 
luggage.” She avows herself to be ‘cheerful 
and young,” and ‘‘ would like to join the circle 
when mutually agreeable—always at dinner.” 
How epigrammatic this conclusion ! 


As a specimen of the manner in which legal 
documents were sometimes drawn in Connecticut 
eighty years ago, we submit the will of an esti- 
mable citizen of that State, copied from the rec- 
ords of the New Haven Probate District, volume 
xvi. page 619, entered in 1789: 


**In the name of God, Sole Governor of the World, 
Jesus Christ, The Holy Ghost, the Twelve Apostles, 
Saints, Thrones, Virtues, Angels, Arch Angels, Cher- 
ubims & Seraphims—Amen. 

“ A MONS —unveal 
Connecticut, being in uncommon good health and 
spirits and in my right mind and wits, do in the fol- 
lowing manner make this my last will and testament. 

“Tmprimis: My body, this mass compoeed of flesh, 
Blood, Arteries, Bones, Cartilages, Fibres and God 
wot not what all besides, I commit when drest in my 
best suit of black clothes to its deep dark Silent 
grave, tis a dismal House to dwell in, yea verily a 
mournful one, therefore the dress for mourning is the 
most rover forme. Thus let this body be drest for 
its coffin which I pray to be made of sound mahogany 
wood, and Not ornamented with brass nails and tin 
plates telling my name age or Deuth; my head will 
tell these things to the inquisitive in the grave 


of New Haven in the State of 


occasion to relieve his mind on the subject by 
saying, ‘‘O Lord, thou knowest, without doubt 
what is the meaning of the song which has just 
been sung in Thy house; but Thou knowest 
that we know nothing about it. Nevertheless 
we pray that it may, in some way, be blessed to 
us all,” 


A PERTINENT text was recently preached from 
by a young clergyman near Boston, who, return 
ing to his parish after a month’s vacation, brought 
with him a companion for life. It was of course 
a surprise and the subject of many remarks, Ey- 
ery body naturally wished to see the pastor's 
wife, and next Sunday the church was crowded, 
The attention of the congregation seemed turned 
more to the bride than to the service, until they 
were startled by the announcement of the text: 

| ** What went ye out for to see?” It seemed to 
meet the case. Thenceforth they looked upon 
the minister. . 


ReturninG from Divine Service in Chicago, 
one Sunday, good little Billy ——’s ideas of pro- 
priety had been shocked by the wonderful attire 
of some little female friends, who displayed un- 
commonly low-neck dresses, which moved him 
to say unto his maternal parent: ‘‘It’s poor 
business for folks to go to church just to show 
their clothes.” ‘‘Why, my son, we must not 
judge those little girls; we can not see their 

| hearts.” ‘*Can’t see their hearts!” exclaimed 
Billy; ‘‘ well, I should think you might—their 
| dresses were low enough, I’m sure!” 


‘When this mass of corruption is thus equipped let 


it be borne on the shoulders of 4 Hardy Youth to its 
long home, the narrow grave; whom I would should 
be rewarded for their trouble with a decent pair of 
gloves each. 

“By the way should Doct E—— the Sunday, next 
after my last, conceive either my death or life to merit 
a sermon, a short prayer, or a few hymns to be sent 
up to the throne of an all piving and merciful God ; 
prythee let it be done, and for his trouble and good 
services in this solemn business, give him my best 
wishes for his welfare, accompanied by a compliment 
of £3 4s. New York currency. 

“Item: My Soul, God grant if I have any or ever 
had, it may wing its flight to Heaven, be placed con- 
spicuously among the Stars, Fly on the wings of the 
wind, Feed the beast of the field, the birds of the Air, 
the snails of the earth, or the Fishes of the ag—— 
Deep Waters, 

“Upon the whole I give my Soul to God. 


“Ttem: It is my will and pleasure that a mont- | 


ment worth £10 be erected in the burying Ground in 
New Haven to my Memory the matter and Epitaph 
for which I leave wholly to the discretion of my worth 
Friend and Brother P—— 

“To my sister P—— C-—— give grant be- 
stow an meath all my worldly concerns goods, 
Chattels, Lands muniments and hereditaments, which 
I, whilst an inhabitant of this planet was in possession 
of, in fee simple or otherwise, to her and her heirs for- 
ever, She first paying, satisfying, and cancelling all 
lawful dues debts and demands, against the same; 
Also paying to S—— E———, my lovely niece, the sum 
of £23—to be laid out for a mourning dress for her the 
said S—— by her the said S—. 

“I appoint constitute and make P—— E——— and 
D. rs of New Haven and A—— 

Esq of Elizabeth Town in New York Executors of 
this my last will and Testament. 
(Signed) “D— 0. 


Owe of those earnest rural preachers, who 
**stand no nonsense” in the house of God, was 
invited one hot Sunday last summer to officiate 
in one of our fashionable city churches, and was 
much annoyed by the operatic style of the sing- 


y | 


| MARRIAGE ceremonies vary according to lo- 
cality. Last spring, for example, in the old 
African church at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the 
nuptial service was preceded by a lengthy dis- 
| course, succeeded by a collection, and wound up 
| by the choir falling upon their knees and singing— 
“Planged in a gulf of dark despair.” 


Let the facts speak for themselves! A young 
| gentleman, living near Mendham, New Jersey, 
| having arrived at that mature age when frocks 
| give way to pants, on coming down stairs, one 
} morning, discovered in a capacious cradle three 
little specimens of humanity, contributed to our 
| glorious country by his mother the previous 
After surveying them for half a minute 
** Ma, did any of ’em get away?” 


| night. 
| he said: 
| Here, now, is an advertisement, copied from 
the Philadelphia Ledger of September 29, 1869, 
that every body can understand. Unlike the 
| Herald’s ** Personals” the names are given in 
| full, and every thing is square and above-board: 
Me. ANNA MARIA KAHL, formerly Van Bries- 
sen, born Stuivenberg, natif from Amsterdam, 
in Holland, and who leaves that country in the sum- 
mer of 1855, for Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, is prayed for to send her address in the quick- 
est delay to the Communal Counsel of Gernsbach, in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, with the allowance her 
son Anton Van Briessen could married there. 


| 


Tue subject of step-mother being under dis- 
cussion in a social circle at Fishkill Landing, a 
little girl of six, indignant at that possibility, re- 
marked, ‘‘ Step-mother!. I know whatitis. All 
they do is to step around, just so, and leave us to 
do all the work! Step-mother! Not for Susan.” 











